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To our readers 



February 1973 



This is thn first despatch of the twelfth volume of CIRF Abstracts. 
As in previous years, it consists of a binder, an introductory chapter, 
30 abstracts filed according to the CIRF classification code and a 
list of the periodical publications from which the abstracted items 
have been drawn. 

Unless advised to the contrary, all current subscriptions to CIRF 
Abstracts will be considered as renewable. An invoice for the 1973 
subscription has been sent to you under separate cover. (Please 
note in this connection that publication of "Training for Progress", 
which was suspended in 1972 as an economy measure, has not been 
resumed. ) 

Attention is invited in particular to the following abstracts dealing 
with, in a national or an international context, the relationships 
between education, training, employment and economic development: 



International 
Arab countries 
Australia 
Kenya 
Switzerland 
United States of 
America 



2/B 49623, 
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Purpose and scope 

The aim of the CIRF Abstracts is to convey information about vocational 
training ideas, programmes, experience and experiments described in 
periodicals, books and other publications and relating to operative personnel, 
supervisors and technical and training staff in all sectors of economic activity. 
Information is also given on major trends in other fields of human resources 
development and utilisation (manpower planning and organisation, general 
and technical education, management development) in so far as they are 
related to and have implications for vocational training. 

Selection of published items 

The abstracts constitute a selection among many thousands of articles, books, 
laws, decrees and other printed material on, or connected with, vocational 
training which are published each year throughout the world. No individual 
despatch can be universal in its coverage, but the abstracts making up a 
complete volume should, together, convey an over-all picture of develop- 
ments taking place in all parts of the world in the above fields. 

As a rule only material published within the previous six months is selected 
for abstracting. Exceptions to this six-month rule are made in the case of 
books and similar material which often require a longer period of time for 
acquisition and analysis. 

In the selection of items relating to national institutions and systems of 
training, descriptions by "foreign observers'' are normally excluded, 
except when truly 'international comparisons are reported upon or when the 
ioveign examples are used as an illustration of what the author wishes to 
see achieved within the vocational training framework of his own country. 

Information on non-published items 

The ILO Central Library and Documentation Branch (CLD) receives annually 
several thousand periodicals and other documents from all over the world. 
The articles and ether texts which are selected by CIRF Publications for 
abstracting represent only a small fraction of the year's intake. 

Articles and other short texts which have been indexed by CLD are micro- 
filmed; larger documents are kept in the CLD. Each indexed item is 
coded and put into the CLD computer system. From this pool of docu- 
mentation, CIRF Publications, in collaboration with CLD and subject to 
certain internal rules and conditions, will prepare bibliographies and/or 
supply photocopies of the documents on request.^ 



Cf. THOMPSON, G.K., SCHIEBER, W.D., BARRETT, D.D., 
THOMAS, G.W.: ISIS — A short guide for librarians and documentalists, 
Geneve, ILO Central Librajy and Documentation Branch, Nov. 1970, 
doc. LD/NOTES/50, 16 p. (mimeo.)- 
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Contents 



Each abstract normally relates to a single text. It comprlces an analysts 
of the subject and of the contents of the document. In formulating the 
abstract, different analytical techniques are used as appropriate to the 
character and subject matter of the document. A description of the tech- 
niques employed was Included in Volume 5. Copies may be had on request. 

Subject and contents analyses 

The subject analysis deacrt^-es in concise, telegraphic form the nature of 
the document and the central "analytical area" It covers. The technique 
employed in the preparation of the subject analysis has been adapted from 
tfie methods developed in electronic data processing and retrieval syotoms* 

The contents analysis is Intended to convey the essential ideas, facts, 
opinions, conclusions and reservations contained in the original text. 
Details of an Incidental nature and digressiona from the main subject are 
not reported. Abstracts of publications treating several subjects are res- 
tricted to those parts of the text wbich deal directly with the aspects listed 
under "Purpose and scope" on p. I. When the scope of an abstract has 
been restricted to only part of th^ Original text^ an editor's note to this 
effect is given in the subject analysis or at the beginning or end of the 
contents analysis. 

The contents analysis should therefore render a faithful account of the 
author *s ideas and his selection and substantiation of fact, of the provisions 
of a law or statute or, in the case of textbooks and other teaching aids, a 
description of the contents and methods used . Obvious errors in the 
original text are corrected in the abstract If they relate to indisputable 
facts . 

Statements of a political nature are not reported. 
Responsibility for opinions expressed 

CIRF Publications does not assume responsibility for opinions expreosed 
in the texts. Should an abstract give rise to a misunderstanding of the 
facts contained In an article, book or other item reported on, steps will be 
taken as soon as possible to bring the error to the attention of the readers* 

Terminology 

Every effort is made to izse standard terminology and in some cases CERF 
terminology may differ from that used by the author. When It Is considered 
necessary in«^rder to obtain unequivocal understanding of the subject 
matter, specific terms are given first in translation and subsequently. In 
brackets immediately following the translation, in the language of the 
original document. 




Introduction 
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The principal terms used are to be found in a glossary on pages 6-15. 
Classification system 

The classification system consists of six items. Internationally recognised 
classification lists have been employed whenever practicable. 

The reference number at the extreme left of an abstract is the consecutive 
order number used by CIRF and by the ILO Central Library and Documentation 
Branch for identifying individual documents. As the number of documents 
selected for indexing considerably exceeds the number of abstracts pub- 
lished, the reference numbers of the published abstracts are not consecutive. 
In the course of publication of Volume 4 of CIRF Abstracts, the CLD refer- 
ence number system was changed, and a new series of numbers was started, 
prefaced by the letter B. Legislative texts are listed in a special series 
preceded by the letter L. (Abstracts relating to such texts and to collective 
agreements or assimilated documents are printed on yellow sheets.) 

Characteristics descriptive of individual trainees are indicated in the second 
square, according to a list to be found on page 22. 

The sectors of economic activity are classified in accordance with the 
International Standard Industrial Classification of All Economic Activities 
(New York, United Nations, 1968, Series M, No. 4, Rev. 2). A list of 
the twr-digit groups generally employed in the abstracts is found on page 16. 
Exceptionally, when the two-digit group is too broad a classification for 
practical purposes, a three-digit reference may be used. 

ISCQ refers to the International Standard Classification of Occupations 
(Genfeve, International Labour Office, 1968). . A list of the two-digit 
groups is given on page ^9. In the abstracts, the three-digit unit groups 
are those usually employed. Exceptionally, when the three-digit group 
is too broad a classification for practical purposes, a five-digit group may 
be used. 

The CIRF chussification refers to the headings listed on the cover page. 
It represents an adaptation of the major items in the Universal Decimal 
Classification (UDC). The UDC system, as it now exists, is considered 
inadequate for the classification of documents relating to vocational 
training and education. 

The country classification includes the name of the country in English 
and the code figure given in the UDC system . If an abstract covers 
countries forming a natural or political group the classification refers 
to the group and is given without a UDC code figure (e.g. Developing 
countries, European Economic Community, etc.) 

For a list of the UDC country classification codes see pages 17-18. 



The designations employed conform to ILO practice. Neither their use 
nor the acceptance for publication of mi.terial on a given country or terri- 
tory implies the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the part of the 
International Labour Office concerning either the legal status of that country 
or teiTitory or of its authorities, or the delimitulion of its frontiers, 

Cross references to other absti'acts 

In making cross references to other abstracts, the CIRF classification, the 
reference number and the volume, together witli the country (if cliff erent 
from the country of the abstract in question), are indicated, e.g, *'cf, 
abstract No, 3/B 21144, Vol. 7, Kenya". 

Translation standards 

Whenever practicable, CIRF terminology conforms to terminology already 
adopted by other international bodies. 

Transliteration of non- Latin texts 

Transliteration of Cyrillic characters (liulgarian, Russian, Serbo-Croat, 
Ukrainian) into Latin characters is don(i in accordance with the Inter- 
national System for the Transliteration of Slavic Cyrillic Characters estab- 
lished by the Technical Committee ISO/TC 46 and adopted by the Council 
of the International Organisation for Standardisation (ISO) In September 1968 
(cf. ISO Recommendation R 9: International system for the transliteration 
of Slavic Cyrillic characters, Geneve, [SO, 1969: ISO/R 9 — 1968 (E), 8 p.)- 
Transliteration of Greek characters is done according to the rules of the 
American Library Association. 

Information on the methods tc be employed in the transliteration of Arabic, 
Chinese, Japanese and other characters will be given as and when the need 
arises. 

Geographical and other proper names 

Geographical names are as a rule given in the language of the country con- 
cerned. If they differ considerably irom the name commonly used in 
English, the English version is indicated in brackets when the name first 
occurs in the contents analysis. 

The names of institutions and oi^anisations, when first used in the contents 
analysis, are given in English translation and immediately f-vllowed by the 
title in the original language (together with the recognised abbreviation or 
initials). Thereafter, the recognised abbreviation, group of initials or a 
suitable short form is used throughout the text. 
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Conversion of currencies and measures 

All measures are converted according to the metric system. In the 
English edition of CERF Abstracts amounts in national currency are given 
(in round figures) in US dollars. 

Further information on reported items 

Readers wno wish to procure the original text 6f reported items are 
advised to address their requests to a bookseller in their own country, 
or iO the publisher indicated in the bibliographical reference or (when 
the item is an article published in a periodical) in the "List of periodical 
publications abstracted" which is included in each despatch. 

Only in exceptional cases — for instance, when a reader cannot otherwise 
obtain a particular publication — will CIRF Publications undertake to act 
as intermediary. 

Suggestions and comments 

CIRF Publications will be grateful for any suggestions the readers of 
CIRF Abstracts may wish to make for improving the abstracts service. 
In particular, any help they may be able to give in the constant search 
for material on vocational training and related subjects — by drawing 
attention to new items, books, periodicals, etc. — will be greatly 
appreciated. 

All correspondence should be addressed to: 

CIRF Publications, 

International Labour Office, 

CH 1211 Geneve 22 (Switzerland). 
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GLOSSARY 



The purpose, contents and methods of vocational training in the various 
countries — even within countries — differ to such an extent that it is diffi- 
cult to establish a list of terms which are generally acceptable. The 
following glossary has been prepared to ensure a reasonable degree of 
unifomaity in the terms used by CIRF Publications and to indicate the sense 
in which the more important and recurring terms are used in the abstracts. 
While the glossary is a practical measure of standardisation, designed to 
oerve a specific purpose. It may help also towards the establishment of an 
international terminology, 

I . Terms relating to employment 

1 , Remunerative work, either for an 
E mployment , , 
— employer or in self-employment. 

Sheltered employment — employment provided under special con- 
ditions (e.g. in a special workshop or at home) for handicapped 
persons who, because of the nature and severity of their disability, 
are either totally unable to carry out a job under ordinary com- 
petitive working conditions or able to do so only for a very short 
period at a time. 

Occupation Any distinct type of manual or non- 

manual work which can provide a 
means of livelihood. Occupational titles are given in the terminology used 
in ISCO (see pages 19-21). 

Trade, craft any industrial, craft or artisan occupation which 
is officially or traditionally recognised as requiring special quali- 
fications which can be acquired only by several years of experience 
and of practical and theoretical instruction. 

Worker This term is used in two senses • 

1. It ?pplies to any person who is 
employed in manual or non-manual work. It thus includes persons working 
at all levels and in all sectors of economic activity, such as salaried 
employees. 2. The term may also be used in a more restrictive sense to 
mean a person who does not exercise supervisory functions in his employ- 
ment (see below under Levels of worker qualification). 

Operative — an industrial worker (in the sense given in definition 
(2) above) whose principal functions involve the marupulation of 
tools and machines or the assembly of parts. The term is used 
mostly for directly productive staff but sometimes includes inspec- 
tion and maintenance staff in production departments . 
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Levels of worker qualification (definition 2) 

The following distinctions may be made as regards levels of worker 
qualification: 

unskilled worker — a person who requires only a minimum 
(usually a few hours or a few days) of instruction on the job 
in order to perform his duties; 

specialised (or semi-skilled) vorker — a person who has been 
trained to perform a limited number of skilled functions or 
operations but who has not the all-round technical skills and 
knowledge required for a recognised trade or other occupation; 

skilled worker — a person who has acquired the full qualii^^ 
cations required for performance of a recognised trade or 
other occupation. In some countries and in some occupations 
the terms "journeyman" (usually in the artisan trades sector), 
"craftsman" and "tradesman" are used synonj-mously . 

Supervisor A person whose main tasks are 

the control and supervision of 
workers. His functions often include planning the work and giving 
instruction on the job. 

Technician A person whose work requires 

knowledge and skill of a more 
practical character than those required of the qualified scientist, engineer 
or technologist on the one hand, and of a more theoretical character than 
those required of the skilled worker or craftsmen on the other. His educa- 
tion and training are likely to have taken him at least up to a level equivalent 
to the end of secondary education, iu a general or a technical stream; he 
may have had post-secondary level training and hold a corresponding degree 
or diploma. 

His functions are likely to include one or more of those listed below. 
These examples are based on practice in industry but parallels may be 
drawn in other sectors of economic activity. 

Detailed design and development, or the manufacture, erection 
or commissioning of equipment and structures; drav.ing, inspect- 
ing and testing equipment; use of complex measuring instruments; 
trouble-shooting and process control; customer service; work 
study; costing and estimating; assistance to qualified scientists 
(collection and evaluation of experimental observations, pre- 
paration of biological cultures or similar preparations in other 
fields, testing of product samples, chemical analysis, etc.). 

"Junior" and "higher" technician levels may be distinguished, though a 
,:harp line can rarely be drawn between them. 
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Training staff (see below under Terms relating to training 

staff, p. 14) 

2 . General terms in education and training 

Education Activities which aim at pro- 

viding knowledge and devel- 
oping a sense of values and an understanding of principles applicable in all 
walks of life, rather than ai imparting knowledge and skills relating to only 
a limited field of occupational activity. The purpose of education is under- 
stood as being to provide young persons and adults with the linguistic, 
numerical and other skills which are basic to communication and learning 
and to everyday life and to give them an understanding of the laws of science 
and nature and a knowledge of the society in which they live and the tradi- 
tions and ideas which influence it. The term is sometimes used in a more 
restricted sense as covering only such of these activities " ' -ch take place 
within the school system. 

Vocational training Activities which essentially 

aim at providing the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes required for employment in a particular occupation, 
group of related occupations or a function in any field of economic activity, 
including agriculture, industry, commerce* the hotel, catering and tourist 
industries, public and private services, etc. 

Vocational education Vocational training, as 

defined above, which is 
given entirely in a school or other educational institution, whether within 
the statutory school system or outside it. 

Prevocational training First introduction to work 

(or vocational preparation) of a vocational character 

covering a range of occupa- 
tional activities. Its purpose is to prepare young people for choosing an 
occupation or a line of training; to acquaint them ^vith different materials, 
tools, machines, procedures and elementary theoretical knowledge relevant 
to a group of occupations, with working methods and with the standards ex- 
pected at work; to give them basic knowledge about the contribution which 
they may be able to make to the economic and social development of their 
country. It may be given in schools of general education or in centres 
operating outside the educational system. 

Rehabilitation training Special initial training or 

retraining given to handi- 
capped persons to prepare them for employment or^ in the case of persons 
who have become handicapped after they have already been in the labour 
force, to reintegrate them into active working life. 

J Sheltered employment — see Terms relating to employment, p. 6. 
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Primary education 
Secondary education 
Higher education 



Essentially, education is divided 
into three parts: primary (ele- 
mentary), secondary and higher 
(including university) education. 



The dividing line between primary (elementary) and secondary education 
is based largely on the age level at which education ceases to be a common 
programme for ali childien. In some countri'^s, however, the common 
programme is carried on into the early stages of secondary education. 

The main difference between national educational systems is whether 
children move from a common programme into different educational 
streams (standard options in the choice of related subjects, e.g. science, 
classical, technical and other streams) at an early age, i.e. at age 10-11 
after 4-6 years of schooling, or much later, i.e. at age 14-16. 

In the latter cases the term common basic school is used in the abstracts 
for the span of 8-10 years of common educational programme. 

The term secondary education as used in the abstracts is generally inter- 
preted to mean the period of education between the commencement of edu- 
cational streaming and entry into university or another institution of higher 
education or leaving school. Depending on the age at which the streaming 
takes place, it covers a period of 4-6 years (approximately ages 12 to 18). 

The term can also include courses which, although taken after the normal 
secoridar3' school leaving examination, are preparatory for competitive 
higher education entrance examinations, or designed to increase the 
range of subjects taken at secondary school level. 

In countries where early streaming is the rule, the first 3-4 years of 
secondary education are often called junior secondary education . This 
period gives access to various streams of senior secondary education. 
It is accordingly distinct from both the terminal classes of primary 
education and the continued primary education which exist in some 
countries to enable children not going on to junior secondary education 
to complete their compulsory schooling. , 

The term higher education is used in the abstracts for the education at 
post-secondary level given in all educational institutions which are open 
to students who have successfully completed secondary school or reached 
an equivalent level, e.g. universities, ? istitutes of technology and higher 
commercial colleges and other institutions which confer degrees or 
diplomas of a level substanlially equivalent to university degrees. 

Compulsory schooling The legal minimum standards 



of attendance at school, where 



such standards exist. 
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Technical education Secondary education and higher edu- 

cation which are substantially theore- 
tical and lead to qualification for work in industry as technician or engineer, 
or to qualification at corresponding levels in agriculture, forestry or com- 
merce, etc ' 

Certi ficate The word certificate may be used 

Diploma, abstracts in two ways: it 

Degree denote <1) a paper given as 

proof of completion of an examina- 
tion-free course, stream of educa- 
tion or training programme, or (2) a paper given as proof of having passed 
an examination in education and/or training below university level. A 
diploma is usually given for studies at senior secondary level or at post- 
secondary level; it may be given by university-level institutions. The term 
degree is reserved for the academic title or rank conferred by a university 
or other establishment of equivalent status. 

Exceptions are made with respect to texts relating to the United Kingdom and 
to other English-speaking countries. In these cases the abstract uses the 
terms officially accepted in these countries. 

Examination The term examination is used in the 

abstracts exclusively to denote a recog- 
nised intermediate or final examination. 

3. Terms relating specifically to vocational training 

(a) Terms relating to organisational aspects of training 

Initial training First complete course of training 

for an occupation. It is often 
divided into two parts: - basic training followed by specialisation . 

Basic training — training aiming at imparting the fundamentals 
of an occupation or a group of related occupations with a view to 
qualifying for immediate employment or providing the basis for 
specialisation. Basic training may not always be recognised as a 
distinct phase of vocational tr--ining. 

Specialisation — training given to consolidate, deepen and broaden 
the skills and knowledge acquired during basic training, in order to 
bring the trainee's competence up to the level required in a specific 
occupation. 

Further training Training subsequent to initial training — 

a global term which may cover any or 
all of the forms of training defined below. 

( 
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Upgrading 

Supplementary training — training for supplementary skills and 
knowledge in order to increase the versatility and occupational 
mobility of a worker or to improve his standard of performance. 
It may, but will not necessarily, lead to promotion. 

Updating ~ training to bring the skills and knowledge of a worker 
up to date with respect to new developments — new materials, 
tools, processes, etc. — - in his occupatiou. 

Refresher training ~ training to refresh skills and knowledge which 
may have been partly forgotten as a result of lengthy interruptions 
in occupational life (e.g. because of unemployment, military service 
or, in the case of women, voluntary relinquishment of employment 
for or during marriage) . 

Specialist training — training to deepen specialised knowledge of a 
particular task, function or aspect of a worker's occupation. 

Retraining ~ training for the acquisition of the skills and knowledge 
required in an occupation other than the one for which the person was 
originally traiued. This training is often given in the form of 
accelerated training (sometimes called "analytical training") which 
is characterised by special selection of the trainees and by a building 
up of the programme on the skills and knowledge the workers 
already possess. 

Training within an undertaking Any vocational training that is 

provided on the premises of an 
undertaking, whether given on the job or in a training workshop, training 
office, training bay, etc. In the case of industries, the term in--plant 
training is often used. 

Training workshop — area within an undertaking reserved for 
Training bay providing practical training and specially 

staffed and equipped for this purpose. Corresponding terms, 
such as training office, training plot, training kitchen are used 
with respect to the sectors of economic activity concerned. 

On-the-job training — training arranged at an ordinary workplace 
and using actual jobs of commercial value for instruction and 
practice purposes . 

Apprenticeship A period of long-term training sub- 

stantially carried out within an under- 
taking and regulated by a verbal or written contract which imposes mutual 
obligations on two parties: the trainee and, normally, an employer who has 
assumed responsibility for giving the trainee initial training for a trade or 
other occupation. 

An apprenticeship may vary in character from, on the one hand, an officially 
regulated system (with detailed standards laid down regarding the skills to be 
taught, the duration of the training and its organisation, and the tests and 
examinations to be taken) to, on the other hand, something much more 
loosely regulated, depending purely or largely on customary practices in 
the occupation for which the training is being given. 
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Vocational school • Vocational and technical schools and 

Training centre technical colleges often cater for 

Technical school several levels of training. Wherever 

Technical secondary school possible the term used in the abstracts 

Technical college Indicates the primary or predominant 

training objectives of the institution 
concerned, In accorc^^nce with the definitions which follow. 

Vocational school — an institution which provides courses, mainly 
Training centre up to and including skilled worker level, of 
combined practical training and related theoretical instruction 
(see p. 13 or of related instruction orly. Such courses may be 
given full-time or part-time (see p. 13). 

Technical school - an institution which provides a pre- 

Technical secondary school domlnantly theoretical training. 
Technical college normally of a level required for 

work aa a technician. 

Sandwich training A form of training consisting of alter- 

nating periods of training in a school 
and within an undertaking. It may be school-based or undertaking-baaed. 
The periods, which are often but not necessarily of equal length, may vary 
in duration from several weeks to several months or longer. 

Group training A scheme in which several tmder- 

takings associate for the purpose of 
carrying out jointly a number of training fxmctions which individually they 
would be unable or less well equipped to undertake (e.g. providing basic 
training or related Instructlcr;; ensuring that trainees such as apprentices 
acquire the necessary experience by means of rotation among the under- 
takings; employing a full-time instructor or training officer to supervise, 
organise and plan training). 

Mobile training Training by groups of teachers and/or 

instructors, or by a single teacher or 
Instructor, who are specifically equipped to ''take training to the trainees*'. 
The equipment may consist of a van, railway carriage or vessel used aa a 
mobile training centre or of simple mobile equipment which can be Installed 
temporarily in training centres or schools or in undertakings in the area in 
which training is to be given. 

A mobile training unit may consist also of a group of teachers and/or instruc- 
tors who spend periods of varying duration in specially selected factories or 
other types of undertaking (e.g farms, hotels, catering establishments, 
offices) for the purpose of giving upgrading or other training courses to 
staff at various levels . 
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Full-time training 


Training which takes place during 




■ - 


normal working hours and for five 


j 




(or six) days a week. 








Part-time training 


Training wiiich occupies only part 
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or is run entirely outside normal working hours (e.g. evening classes and 
correspondence courses). 

Attendance at part-time courses may be arranged through a system of 
release from work for a number of hours each week ( day release ) or for 
a number of weeks each year ( block release) . 

(b) Terms relating to pedag ogical/instructional aspects of training 
Oc c u pational des c r i ption 



Term used to denote a recognised 
list of the functions and tasks ."lakiig 
up a particular occupation and used as a basis for the organisation of training. 



Syllabus 
Curriculum 



Terms (often used synonymously) 
denoting an outline of the practical 
training and related instruction 
required for the acquisition of a specific level of skill and knowledge in a 
particular occupation. It niay Indicate the time to be devoted to each part 
of the training and the order in which the items are to be learnt. 



Practical training 
Workshop practice 



Instruction and practice in the 
functions and tasks of an occupation 
including, where appropriate, 
instruction aJid practice in the use of machines, tools and equipment and 
in occupational procedures and routines. In the case of practical training 
for industry, crafts or artisan trades the term "workshop practice" is 
often used synonymously. 

Instruction sheet — * a list of the items or elements to be taught 
in aji operation which forms part of practical training. 

Related instruction The teaching of science, techno- 

logy, mathematics and other 
theoretical subjects which will help accelerate the assimilation of vocational 
skill and adaptation to the work environment. Related instruction often 
include'! additional general education as well. 

Lesson plan a detailed breakdown of the items to be dealt 
with in related instruction for a particular subject. 

Practice period 



A period which students of tech- 
nical subjects, and other trainees 
are required to spend in workplaces, in field work or elsewhere in order, 
by direct participation in the work, to learn about conditions of work in 
the occupation, or to see and experience for themselves how specific 
operations are carried out, etc. 
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Trade examination An examination either of the know- 

ledge or of both the knowledge and 
the skills acquired by trainees. Trade examinations may be intermediate 
'• or final . 

i Skill test Test to check possession of the skill 

and knowledge i-equired for practising 
>: a particular occupation or filling a particular job. 

. Tele -education Instruction given by a school, centre 

I or other institution by such means as 

r radio, television or correspondence courses to students or trainees at some 
( distance from the institution. The courses may be taken individually or 
I through group study followed by guided discussion. Tele-education may be 
/ combined with other forms of instruction such as regular guided sessions of 
: theoretical and/or practical instruction. It may or may not prepare students 
\ for officially recognised quaHfications. 

I Programmed instruction A learning situation in which a student 

works alone at his own pace on the 
i basis of previously constructed lessons (on tape, film or in print) which 
i lead him step by step through a specified set of responses arranged in such 

a way as to ensure the best learning result. The following terms used in 
I texts dealing with different aspects of programmed instruction are valid 
V irrespective of the form in which the programme is presented — book, 
% teaching machine, taped instruction, etc. 

I Branching programme — a programme which offers alternative 

I lines of instruction depending on the student's or trainee's initial 

i response. 

Linear programme — a programme which offers only one line of 

i instruction, irrespective of the student's or trainee's response to 

[; the initial question. 

5 Extrinsic programjning — Terms referring to the different systems 

? Intrinsic programming of organising the material to be learnt. 

I Extrinsic programming leads to a linear programme; intrinsic 

I programming leads to a branching programme. 

I Frame — A single item or statement presented individually in the 

I programme. 



i 



(c) Terms relating to training staff 



Training officer, training director Person employed by an undertaking 
^ (or a group of undertakings) with the 

pj main functions of supervising, organising and /or planning training carried 
out within the underteking(s) as well as arrangements made for training 
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given outside for the staff the undertaklng(s). Depending on the size 
of the undertaking or group of undertakings and the volume of training 
activity, the training officer or trr.ining director may be concerned with 
training for all levels of staff or for one or two levels only. He may give 
some or all of the courses himself and may supervise the work of specialised 
instructors and other training staff, as well as train them, 

Technical teacher It is frequently difficult to distinguish 

Vocational teacher between these categories as there is 

Instructor often an overlap between their functions. 

The terms; are used in the abstracts, 
wherever possible, in the sense that teachers are primarily, but not 
necessarily exclusively, responsible for theoretical instruction and instruc- 
tors primarily, but not necessarily exclusively, responsible for practical 
training. 

Technical teacher a person responsible for giving related 
Vocational teacher instruction or combined related instruction 
and, especially in the case of the vocational teacher, some 
practical training. 

Instructor ~ a person responsible for giving practical training 
and, in many cases, the theory required for the particular skili 
being taught. 

Itinerant consultant A person whose functions include 

the provision of both further training 
and advice on the improvement of work methods. An example is a personnel 
consultant or an extension worker who visits the workplaces in an area and 
combines advice on methods improvement with assistance in the training of. 
the workforce concerned. 

4. Terms relating to vocational orientation and guidance 

General vocational orientation Orientation provided mostly for young 

people approaching school-leaving age, 
in order to give them a general understanding of the employment market 
and its job and career opportunities. 

Practical vocational orientation Short periods of practice and/or 

observation arranged in several work- 



places and for several occupations. The object is to give persons who have 
not had work experience an idea of the nature and conditions of work in the 
occupation(s) in question so as to ensure that they will have a realistic 
approach to occupational choice. 

Vocational guidance The process of assessing a person's 

physical and mental abilities and apti- 
tudes and his personal preferences and confronting them with the require- 
ments of a rangjs of occupations with a view to determining the line of educa- 
tion, training or employment for which he might be particularly suited. 
The term " counselling' ' is often used when speaking of vocational guidance 
for adults ♦ 
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International standard industrial classification of all 
economic activities — List of divisions and major groups 



1. Agriculture, hunting, 
forestry and fishing 

11 Agriculture and hunting . 

12 Forestry and logging 

13 Fishing 

2. Mining and quarrying 

21 Coal mining 

22 Crude petroleimi and 
natural gas production 

23 Metal ore mining 
29 Other mining 

3. Manufacturing 

31 Food, beverages and 
tobacco 

32 Textile, wearing apparel 
and leather industries 

33 Wood and wood products, 
including furniture 

34 Paper and paper products, 
printing and publishing 

35 Chemicals and chemical, 
petroleun:i, coal, rubber 
and plastic products 

36 Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts, except products of 
petroleum and coal 

37 Basic metal industries 

38 Fabricated metal products, 
machinery and equipment 

39 Other manufacturing industries 

I 4. Electricity, gas and water 

I 41 Electricity, gas and steam 
I 42 Water works and supply 

l 5. Construction 



6. Wholesale and retail trade 
and restaurants and hotels 

61 Wholesale trade 

62 Retail trade 

63 Restaurants and hotels 

7. Transport^, storage and 
communication 

71 Transport and storage 

72 Communication 

8, Financing, insurance, vehl 
estate and business services 

81 Financial institutions 

82 Insurance 

83 Real estate and business 
services 

9, Community, social and 
personal services 

91 Public administration and 
defence 

92 Sanitary and similar services 

93 Social and related commuidty 
services 

931 Education services 

94 Recreational and cultural 
services 

95 Personal and household 
services 

96 International and other extra- 
territorial bodies 

0. Activities not adequately 
defined 



Source: International standard industrial classification of all economic 
activities. New York, United Nations, 1968, Series M, No. 4, 
Rev, 2 



Country classification 
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Afghanistan 581 

Albania 496.5 

Algeria 65 

Arab Rep. of Egypt 620. 1 

Argentina 82 

Australia . 94 

Austria 436 

Bangladesh 549. 31 

Belgium ' 493 

Bermuda 729. 9 

Bolivia 84 

Botswana 687.85 

Brazil 81 

Bulgaria 497.2 

Burma " 591 

Burundi . 675. 570.2 

Byelorussia SSR 476 

Cameroon 671 . 1 

Canada 71 

Central African Rep. . . 674 

Chad 674.3 

Chile 83 

China (People's Rep. of) 51 

Columbia 86 

Congo (Republic of 
[also known as: 

Congo (Brazzaville) 672.4 

Costa Rica 728. 6 

Cuba 729. 1 

Cyprus 564.3 

Czechoslovakia 437 

Dahomey 668 . 5 

Denmark 489 

Dominican Rep. 729.3 

Ecuador 866 

El Salvador 728.4 

Ethiopia 63 

Fiji 961.1 

Finland 471 

France 44 

Gabon 672.1 

Gambia 665. 1 

German Dem. Rep. ... 430 3 

Germany (Fed. Rep. of) 430.2 

Ghana • • • • 667 

Gilbert and Ellis Islands 968 

Greece 495 



Guatemala 728 . 1 

Guinea 665.8 

Haiti 729.4 

Honduras 728.3 

Hungary 439 

Iceland 491 

India 54 

Indonesia 915 

Iran 55 

Iraq 567 

Ireland (Rep. of) 417 

Israel 569.41 

Italy 45 

Ivory Coast 666.8 

Jamaica 729. 2 

Japan 52 

Jordan 569.5 

Kenya 676 

Khmer Rep 596.1 

Korea (Dem. People's 

Rep. of) 519.2 

Korea (Rep. of) 519.1 

Kuwait 531.1 

Laos 598.2 

Lebanon 569.34 

Lesotho 686.1 

Liberia 666 

Libyan Arab Rep 619 

Luxembourg 435 . 9 

Malagasy Rep 691 

Malawi 689. 8 

Malaysia 595.01 

Mali 662.01 

Malta 458.2 

Mauritania 661.2 

Mauritius 698.2 

Mexico 72 

Mongolian People's Rep. . 517.3 

Morocco 64 

Nepal 542.5 

Netherlands 492 

New Caledonia 932 

New Zealand 931 

Nicaragua 728.5 

Niger 662.6 

Nigeria * 669 

Norway 481 
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Pakistan 549 

Panama 862 

Papua New Guinea 95 

Paraguay . . ■ 892 

I Peru 85 

; Philippines 914 

Poland .^* 438 

\ Portugal 469 

i Puerto Rica 729.5 

] Qatar 535.1 

i Rumania 498 

t Rwanda 675.570.1 

^ Saudi Arabia 531 

Senegal 663 

t Sierra Leone 664 

Singapore 595.13 

I Somali (Rep. of) 677.01 

I South Africa 68 

I Spain 46 

i Sri Lanka 548.7 

K Sudan (Rep. of) 624 

I Swaziland 683.4 

^ Sweden 485 

I Switzerland 494 

Syrian Arab Rep 569.1 

] Tanzania (United Rep. of) . . . 678.2 

I Thailand 593 

\ 



[ 
I 

\ 




Togo (Rep> of) 668.13 

Trinidad and Tobago . . 729.87 

Tunisia 611 

Turkey 496 

Uganda 676.1 

Ukrainian SSR 477 

Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics. 47 



United Arab Emirates. 536.6 
United Kingdom of Great 



Britain and Northern 

Ireland 42 

United States of 

America 73 

Upper Volta 662.5 

Uruguay 899 

Venezuela 87 

Viet- Nam (Dem. 

Rep. of) 599.2 

Viet-Nam (Rep. of) . • 599.1 

Virgin Islands 729. 7 

Yemen Arab Republic . 533.2 
Yemen (People ^s Dem. 

Rep.) 533.1 

Yugoslavia 497.1 

Zaire 675 

Zambia 689.41 




International Standard Classification of Occupations — ISCO 
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Major group 0/l_: 





0-1 




0-2/0-3 




0-4 




0-5 




0-6/0-7 




0-8 




0-9 




1-1 




1-2 




1-3 




1-4 




1-5 


C 
Jj 


1-6 


■> 

> 


1-7 


fi 
■> 


1-8 


> 

c 


1-9 



Major group 2; 



2-0 
2-1 



Major group 3: 



3-0 
3-1 
3-2 

3-3 
3-4 
3-5 
3-6 
3-7 
3-8 
3-9 

Major group 4; 



4-0 
4-1 
4-2 



Professional, technical and related 
workers 



Physical scientists and related technicians 

Architects, engineers and related technicians 

Aircraft and ships' officers 

Life scientists and related technicians 

Medical, dental, veterinary and related workers 

Statisticians y mathematicians, systems analysts 

and related technicians 

Economists 

Accountants 

Jurists 

Teachers 

Workers In religion 

Authors, journalists and related writers 
Sculptors, painters, photographers and related 
creative artists 

Composers and performing artists 

Athletes, sportsmen and related workers 
Professional, technical and related workers NEC* 



Administrative and managerial 
workers 



Legislative officials and government administrators 
Managers 

Clerical and related workers 

Clerical supervisors 

Government executive officials 

Stenographers, typists and card- and tape-punching 

machine operators 

Book-keepers, cashiers and related workers 

Computing machine operators 

Transport and communications supervisors 

Transport conductors 

Mail distribution clerks 

Telephone and telegraph operators 

Clerical and related workers NEC 

Sales workers 

Managers (wholesale and retail trade) 

Working proprietors (wholesale and retail trade) 

Sales supervisors and buyers 



♦NEC a not elsewhere classified 
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4-3 Technical ealeamen,. commercial travellera and 

Tnanufacturers* agents 

4-4 Insurance, real estate, securities and business ser- 

vices salesmen and auctioneers 

4-5 Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers 

4- 9 Sales workers NEC 

Major group 5; Service workers 

5- 0 Managers (cCv^ .sring and lodging services) 

5-1 Working proprietors {catering and lodging services) 

5-2 Housekeeping and related service supervisors 

.5-3 Cooks, waiters, bartenders, and related workers 

5-4 Maids and related housekeeping service workers NFC 

5-5 Building caretakers, char-workers, cleaners and 

related workers 
5-6 Launderers, dry-cleaners and pressers 

5-7 Hairdressers, barbers, beauticians and related 

workers 

5-8 Protective service workers 

5- 9 Service workers NEC 

Major group 6: Agricultural animal husbandry and 

forestry workers, fishermen and 
himters 

6- 0 Farm managers and supervisors 
6-1 Farmers 

6-2 Agricultural and animal husbandry workers 

6-3 Forestry workers 

6- 4 Fishermen, hunters and related workers 

Major group 7/8/9; Production and related workers. 

transport equipnaent operators and 
labourers 

7- 0 Production supervisors and general foremen 
7-1 Miners, quarrynaen, well drillers and related 

workers 

7-2 Metal processers 

7-3 Wood preparation workers and paper makers 

7-4 Chemical processers and related workers 

7-5 Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related 

workers 

7-6 Tanners, fellmongers and pelt dressers 

7-7 Food and bever^e processers 

7-8 Tobacco preparers and tobacco product makers 




X 

u 



O 



ISCO 

7- 9 

8- 0 
8-1 
8-2 
8-3 

8-4 

8-5 

8-6 

8-7 

8-8 

8- 9 

9- 0 
9-1 
9-2 
9-3 
9-4 
9-5 

9-6 
9-7 

9-8 
9-9 

Major group X ; 

X-1 
X-2 

X-3 

Armed forces; 
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Tailors, dressmakers, sewers, upholp^erers and 
related workers 

Shoemakers and leather goods makers 
Cabinetmakers and related woodworkers 
Stone cutters and carvers 
Blacksmiths, toolmakers and machine tool 
operators 

Machinery fitters, machine assemblers and 
precision Instrument makers (except electrical) 
Electrical fitters and related electrical and 
electronics workers 

Broadcasting station and sound-equipment operators 

and cinema projectionists 

Plumbers, welders, sheet-metal and structural 

metal preparers and erectors 

Jewellery and precious metal workers 

Glass formers, potters and related workers 

Rubber and plastics product makers 

Paper and papcrboard products makers 

Printers and related workers 

Painters 

Production and related workers NEC 
Bricklayers, carpenters and other construction 
workers 

Stationary engine and related equipment operators 
Material handling and related equipment operators, 
dockers and freight handlers 
Transport equipment operators 
Labourers NEC 

v ;orkers not classifiable by 
occupation 

New workers seeking employment 

Workers reporting occupations unidentifiable or 

Inadequately described 

Workers not reporting any occupation 

Members of the armed forces 
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pugG 22 Choractcrlstlcfl relating to the tralnoo 

Young 

Adult 

Older 

Man 

Woman 

Migrant 

Handicapped 

(an individual whoee prospects of securing n J retaining 
suitable employment are substantially reduced as a 
result of physical or mental Impairment or social 
disability) 
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The Fiji National Training Council has been set up to promote vocational 
training activities. The Council shall consist of: a chairman, who sliall 
be fhe Minister responsible for labour matters; 3 vice-chairmen (2 
representing employers and workers respectively and one who shall be 
the Permanent Secretary responsible for labour questions); not more 
than 12 members with equal representation from the employers and 
workers; not more than 4 members who, in the opinion of the Minister 
can contribute to the work of the Council; not more than 4 members, 
representing such ministries as the Minister shall consider appropriate. 
Tvlcrabers shall be appointed by the Minister and hold office for a period 
not exceeding 3 years. The Council may establish committees of 
experts to a3t in an advisory capacity. 

The Council sli^ll be empowered to provide or secure the provision of 
appropriate training courses, including apprenticeships, for preparing 
persons for employment. The Council may also arrange for the em- 
ployment of persons who are under training or who have satisfactorily 
completed their trainmg. 

In addition the Council shall: give advice on and disseminate information 
about training; provide a consultative service to employers and other 
persons; provide financial assistance both to persons undergoing 
approved training courses and to persons providing the courses or ot'ier 
approved facilities; assist perfjons in finding appropriate training 
facilities; make recommendations on any matter relating to training; 
award certificates upon the satisfactory completion of training; malce 
provision for tha registration of such training courses or facilities as 
it shall direct and for the approval of such courses or facilities. 

The Council shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Minister, a 
Director of the Council. The Director shall be responsible to the 
Council which may delegate to him any of its functions as it may deem 
desirable. 

(cont'd) 
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The Council may require an employer to provide such returns and other 
information as it may consider necessary for the purposes of this Act. An 
employer failing to provide the required information is liable to penal 
sanctions. Authorised officers shall be appointed by the Council for seeing 
that the terms of this Act are observed. An authorised officer siiall have 
access to all premises in order to verify tliat the training regulations laid 
down by this Act are being complied with. 

To raise money to meet expenses incurred in carrying out its functions, the 
Council shall, from time to time and in accordance with an order issued by 
the Minister on the recommendation of the Council, impose a levy on em- 
ployers in industry. The Minister may, subject to certain provisions make 
grants or loans out of public funds to the Council, The Coiincil may also 
borrow money with the approval of the Minister in consultation with the 
Minister responsible for finance. The Council shall submit each year to 
the Minister a report on its activities and a statement of accounts, duly 
audited. Each report shall be submitted to Parliament. 

The Minister may, after consultation with the Council, from time to time 
make training Orders in relation to regulating the employment, training and 
minimum remuneration of apprentices and other persons in any designated 
trade or occupation, and may make regulations relating to prescribed forms, 
fees or any other matters which are required to effectively carry out the ob- 
jectives of this Act, He may also make differential regulations in respect of 
apprentices, employers, employees and occupational categories. 

There shall be an appeals tribunal to be called the National Training Appeals 
Tribunal. It shall consist of a chairman and 2 other members representing 
employers an*^ employees respectively. The decision of the Appeals 
Tribunal shall be final. 

This Act repeals the Industrial Training Ordinance No. 39 of 1965 and shall 
come into force on a date appointed by the Minister. 
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Contents analysis 



This Act repeals ^he Technical Education and Vocational Training Act, 
1970 [cf. abstract No. l/L 116, Vol. 10], together with all statutoiy 
instruments made or enforced thereunder and shall come into force on a 
date appointed by the Minister lof State for Technical Education and 
Vocational Training!. Under this Act, the Minister has sole responsibi- 
lity to promote and provide technical education and vocational training. 

Fiinctions and powers of the Minister 

The Commission for TecJinical Education and Vocational Training shall 
be converted into a department of the Ministry responsible for Education. 

The functions and powers of the Commission for Technical Education and 
Vocational Training shall be transferred to the Minister who shall be 
empowered, inter alia: 

- to establish and maintain the institutions necessary for the purposes of 
providing technical education and vocational training, as well as hostels 
for persons receiving education. and training at such Institutions; 

- to enter into arrangements with employers for, and make available to 
them facilities in relation to, the education and training at any institu- 
tions of persons already in employment; 

- to establish standards for, and Bet, administer or approve examina- 
tions for persons attending courses at, or otherwise receiving instruc- 
tion from such institutions, and to issue relevant certificates and 
diplomas; 

- to pay allowances or award grants to persons receiving r'nstiniction at 
Such an institution; 

- to designate for any occupation, skill, technology or trade for 
training purposes and establish standards for them. 
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National Council for Technical Education and Vocational Training 

The Council replaces the Technical Education and Vocational Training 
Advisory Board and has been given the functions held by the Advisory Board. 
It shall be the duty of the Council to advise the Minister from time to time 
upon all matters concerning teclinical education and vocational training. 

Members shal] be appointed by the Minister who shall also appoint a member 
of the Council to be chairman. 

The Council may appoint special committees for specific aspects of technical 
education and vocational training with the consent of the Minister. The 
Minister may make regulations providing for the composition of the Council, 
the period for which members may hold office, the holding of meetings and 
procedures for such meetings, etc. 

Other provisions 

All private technical education and vocational training institutions must be 
officially registered and inspected regularly to ensure that their location, 
premises, financing, syllabi and instruction conform to standards approved 
by the Minister. Inspectors shall be appointed by the Minister for seeing 
that the terms of this Act are observed. Every hostel established and 
maintained for persons attending an educational institution shall also be 
inspected at appropriate intervals. The inspectors shall, at Mny reasonable 
time, have access to the institutions or hostels ^nd the responsible staff of 
such places shall give all pertinent information lequested by the inspectors. 
Institutions not complying with the required standards shall have thei'r 
registrations revoked. The Minister's decision shall be final. 

No person shall be refused admission to any technical education or voca- 
tional training institution on grounds of race, tribe, sex, place of origin, 
colour or creed. 

The Minister may, by directions in writing, prohibit the use in any institu- 
tion of any book or material for any reason which he may think fit. 

The Minister may make regulations concerning the application of this Act 
and in particular with relation to provisions regarding health, enrolment, 
curriculum, fees, allowances and grants, registration, trade descriptions, 
examinations. 
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Act establishing an Industrial Training Fund: aim of the fund; institu- 
tion of a levy /grant system; financial regulations concerning the fund; 
inspection; exemptions; apprenticeship grants; other regulations. 



Act No. 20 of 1972 establishing an Industrial Training Fund to promote 
and encourage the acquisition of skills in industry was assented to on 9 
December 1972. 

For the purposes of this Act the term "skilled workmen" does not include 
apprentices. 

The total amount payable into the Fund by the way of contributions, in 
respect of any prescribed trade category, for any current period of 6 
months, shall be an amount equal to the sum of: 

(a) the total expenditure by the Government during the immediately pre- 
ceding period of 6 months on wages and administrative costs related 
to training; 

(b) one-half of the 'otal expenditure by the Government during the 
immediately preceding period of 6 months on educational costs and 
allowances for prevocational training; 

(c) the total expenditure by any employer or self-employed person 
during the immediately preceding period of 6 months on wages paid 
to apprentices . 

The F».md shall be financed from funds voted from time to time by 
Parliament, by the Government acting in the role of employer, by gifts, 
and by a levy on employers and self-employed persons who shall con- 
tribute on a 6-monthly basis into the Fund. 

The amount of the levy payable into the Fund for any current period of 
6 months, in respect of any prescribed trade category, by each employer 
(or self-employed person) shall be calculated as follows: 

- for the previous 6-month.^.^ period, the su.n of (a), (b) and (c) divided 
by the total number of man-months worked by all skilled workers in 
the prescribed trade during the previous 6 months multiplied by the 

(cont'd) 
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total man-months worked by all skilled workers employed by such an em- 
ployer (or worked by such a self-employed person) in any such trade during 
the preceding period of 6 months. 

Employers or self-employed persons shall be entitled to repayment from the 
Fund of any wages (calculated at the prescribed minimum rates of pay) paid 
out under a contract of apprenticeship in a prescribed trade after the expiry 
of the 6-month period in which the wages were paid. 

The Act requires employers to keep records of all skilled workers (workmen 
in prescribed trades currently in their employment an^^i provide such returns 
and other information as the Minister may consider nec^-^SLiary for the purposes 
of the Act. Supervision of this provision shall be carried out by inspectors 
who shall have access to all premises or places of work in order to verify 
that accurate returns are submitted. An employer failing to provide the 
reqjiired information is liable to penal sanctions. 

The Vund shall be administered in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Minister, after consultation with the Minister of Finance. The Minister may 
make regulations concerning the application of this Act and in particular with 
relation to provisions regarding administrative procedures, trade descrip- 
tions, minimum hourly ratos of remuneration for skilled workers, penalties 
for breach of the regulations. 

The Act will come into force on the date appointed by the Minister. 

[The full text of the Act is to be published in the ILO Legislative Series. Ed. 1 
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Act to codify legislative texts governing the national education system: 
right to education; pre-schcol education; common basic school; voca- 
tional school; general, vocational and technical education at secondary 
level and above; responsible bodies; teaching staff; financing. [This 
abstract does not deal with pre-school education or with higher education. 



The Supreme Soviet has coded all the legislation of the USSR and the 
republics of the Union relating to the national education system to consti- 
tute a basic law which will come into effect on 1 January 1974, date set 
for revoking the basic law of 24 December 1958 concerning the reinforce- 
ment of the links between school and active working life and the develop- 
ment of education in the USSR. 

Every citizen has the right to education. This right is ensured through 
an 8-year period of compulsory schooling at a common basic school, by 
making general secondary educatior. progressively more widespread and 
accessible to all, through making all types of education free, and through 
measures to ensure that the various peoples of the USSR can pursue their 
education in their mother tongue. Foreigners and sliteless persons 
living in the USSR have the same right to education. Continued education 
and training is assured through a flexible and well co-ordinated system 
comprising many different educational streams and study facilities. 

There are three types of secondary education: general secondary; voca- 
tional secondary, which provides both vocational training and a general 
syllabus of secondary education level; specialised secondary'. 

The 8th year of general education (the final year of common basic school) 
is to be a purely transitional class leading to the 9th and 10th years of 
schooling (the 2 yeara constituting general secondary education). All 
general education schools shall provide trs ining for work based on a 
polytechnical curriculum. General secondary schools shall organise 
optional courses intended to foster the aptitudes and assist in the occupa- 
tional guidance of the pupils. Those general education schools which 
have appropriate facilities may organise production training leading to a 
vocational certificate. 

Full-time vocational schools shall constitute the main means of providing voca- 
tional training for young people . Further training for adult workers (including 
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their retraining) is to be organised through part-time vocational schools and 
courses. The vocational schools shall co-operate closely with their 
collaborating undertakings according to standards approved by the Council 
of Ministers. 

Over -all responsibility for the national education system rests \vith the 
competent authorities and governmental bodies of the USSR and the republics 
of the Union, and with the councils of workers' deputies and their executives. 
The ministries and assimilated departments of the various republics must 
apply a common policy for which the co-ordinating body shall be the educa- 
tion directorate of the central government of the USSR, 

T^jchnical colleges and specialised secondary education establishments shall 
come under the Ministr>' for Specialised Secondary and Higher Education, 
Such establishments shall provide (1) full-time education and (2) part-time 
courses for persons already employed in the sector concerned. Production 
training organised for pupils at technical colleges shall lead to qualification 
as a skilled worker. Persons who have completed their training in a voca- 
tional school or a specialised secondary education establishment shall be 
assured employment in the occupation they have learnt. 

Workers undertaking part-time studies shall be granted additional holidays, 
a reduction in their hours of work and other privileges by their undertaking. 

The initial training of teaching staff is provided in institutions of higher 
education (universities, pedagogical institutes or specialised secondary 
education establisliments). Further training for teaching staff is provided 
in institutions of higher education, institutes of advanced pedagogics, 
research institutes or in undertakings using advanced technologies. School 
principals and assimilated staff shall be expected to have had training of 
university level and experience of teaching. 

The educational system is financed from public funds as determined in the 
national and State budget and economic plans. 
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VORONOV. O. 

Paid educational leave in the USSR 

International Labour Review^ Geneve, Vol. 107, No. 6, June 1973, 
p. 529-538. 



Article on the provisions governing paid educational leave: general 
provisions relating to part-time correspondence and evening courses in 
vocational and general secondary schools; special provisions for other 
categories of education; financing. 



In the USSR all collective agreements contain a clause enabling workers 
to combine work and study, in accordance with established procedures. 

Paid educational leave does not affect the employment, seniority, pension 
and other rights of workers. While on educational leave workers con- 
tinue to receive either their average remuneration (subject to a maximum 
amount which is laid down), or 50% of their average remuneration and in 
no case less than the fixed minimum remuneration rate, depending on the 
type of course followed. For certain types of training (e.g. practical 
work) special allowances replace regular remuneration. 

General provisions 

1. Workers attending courses (evening or correspondence) organised b^^ 
general secondary^ education establishments are entitled to so many days 
paid educational leave: 8 or 20 working days to take the 8th year or 11th 
year examinations respectively; 4 to 6 days to prepare for annual ex- 
aminations during the 5th to 10th school years; for those following 8th 
to 11th years of secondary'' education a reduction throughout .the school 
year of 1 day per week, or an equivalent reduction in daily hours of 
work. 

2. Workers attanding similar courses organised by schools providing 
general secondary education for agricultural workers (rural youth schools) 
are entitled to 2 days leave a week or to an equivalent reduction in their 
daily hours of work. The maximum leave allowance however, must not 
exceed 36 working days or the equivalent number of hours per school 
year. 

3. Workers attending evening or correspondence courses organised by 
vocational and lechnical secondary training establislunents are entitled to 
30 working days paid leave in the course of one year to prepare and sit 
for their examinations. In addition, they i:ave the right to one free day 
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per week, or an equivalent number of hours, during the last 10 months before 
doing their final certificate examination. 

4, Those attending evening classes in specialised secondary education and 
higher education establishments shall be entitled to paid annual leave to sit 
tests or carry out practical work (10 and 20 days respectively for the 1st 
and 2nd years; 20 and 30 days respectively for the 3rd and subsequent 
years). The entitlement for those following correspondence courses in such 
institutions is 30 days for the 1st and 2nd years and 40 days for the 3rd and 
subsequent years. 

5. During periods of preparation for obtaining a certificate or diploma, 
workers following evening and correspondence courses are entitled to a 
further 2 or 4 months' educational leave accordinef to the type of establish- 
ment running the courses. Final-year students may be granted an extra 
month's unpaid leave to gain practical experience. 

Special provisLons 

- Lx>nger periods of paid educational leave may be granted to workers 
following courses in certain faculties, e.g. music, theatrical art. 

- Special provisions govern paid educational leave for workers fallowing 
courses set up by a group of industrial undertakings to train qualified 
engineers. Some of the theoretical courses involve an interruption of 
normal work, but time-off may not exceed 5 months per academic year. 
Workers attending these courses do not receive their regular pay but are 
awarded company studentships. In the final year they are granted 4 
months' paid leave to prepare for taking a degree, 

- Special legislation governs retraining and further training of employees 
affected by technical change. 

- Special provisions also apply to certain categories of professional staff 
including school teachers and scientific and teaching personnel in institu- 
tions of higher education, who may be granted paid educational leave for 
full time studies. Scientists may be granted "scientific leave" for a 
period up to ?• years. 
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Article on the initial education and training of children and young 
persons with reduced seeing and hearing capacity. 



The Institute for motor re-education at Ramonville St. Agne was set up 
to serve the needs of a limited region of special education and training 
for adolescents with reduced seeing and hearing capacity. Its aim is to 
achieve a complete social and occupational integration of the young 
handicapped who, at the end of the process, should be able to stand on 
their own feet as adults. 

The central unit of the Institute is the medico/vocational section. Some 
100 trainees are given four years of vocational training, divided Into one 
year of general observation and three years of intensive training and 
production. The recruitment age is 14. 

An experimental scheme of earlier recruitment (12) was started in 1971, 
The two extra years are used for complementary general education, 
basic psycho-motor training and training in the use of basic tools. 

A placement and follow-up service keeps continuing contact with em- 
ployers in the region and with the ex-trainees after leaving the centre. 

Trainees live in the centre together with the teaching staff during the first 
two years and are later placed in private homes. 

Basic principles in the organisation of the activities of the trainees and 
the centre are: 

(1) the training of young handicapped persons should be seen as an 
integrated and continuing task of education, training, job placement 
and social adaptation; 

(2) it should be a toam effort between teachers, instructors , medical 
and paramedical personnel; 

(3) it should serve a limited geographical area and be organised in close 
co-operation with the parents and with the local authorities and the 
employers with whom the trainees are placed; 

(cont'd) 
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(4) training in the institute should be productive and useless throw-away 
jobs avoided; 

(5) the education/training process should relate to all aspects of life as an 
adult and foster independence and individual initiative. 
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Principles and proposals contained in the report on the educational 
situation 



Special edition devoted to an experts' report on the educational situation: 
idealogical principles; foreseeable effects of economic, demograpMc 
and social development on education; evaluation of the present school 
system; proposals for introducing universally accessible secondary 
education. iThis abstract concerns the model system proposal. ] 



The Committee of Experts on the educational situation in Poland analysed 
the present school system from 2 main viewpoints; (1) its adaptability to 
the introduction of universally accessible secondary education, and (2) 
its contribution to accelerating economic growth and social progre;5s. 

The present framework of general education secondary schools does not 
allow for universal access to secondary level general education. In- 
struction in this type of school (4 years of general secondary education 
following 8 years of common basic schooling) concentrates on prepara- 
tion for higher education and is haraly amenable to the individualisation 
of studies according to the abilities and interests of the student. Neither 
can such a goal be attained in the secondary level vocational schools: 
the cost would be too high, the study period too long; the pupils would be 
well prepared for woric but would not have been adequately prepared for 
university level studies. 

Generally speaking, the education given in the present school system is 
expensive and not effective enough from the cultural, social, economic 
and pedagogical viewpoint. The whole school system must be re- 
organised. The Committee of Experts proposes introducing universally 
accessible general secondary education with compulsory schooling to 18 
years of age. According to the model proposed by the Committee, there 
would be 11 years of common general education (powtjzechna szko)^ 
og6lnokszt^Jfc^ca), as outlined below. 

Pre-school education . This would concern all children from age 5 
(later on, 4 and 3 year-old.s). 

Elementary school. The present (4-year) cycle would be shortened by 1 
year giving a total duration of 3 years. 

The 4th to 8th school years would comprise basic general and technical 
subjects. According to their personal interests and abilities the pupils 
would also take courses outside the s<^hool. The courses would have a 
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stronger vocational bias during the 8th year. 

The 9th to 11th school years would offer 4 options: (a) mathematics, physics, 
technical subjects; (b) chemistry, biology , agriculture; (c) economics and 
social sciences; (d) humanities. 

In the context of these options, classes (groups) could be organised accord- 
ing to the pupils' interests and abilities. They would re eive a broad basic 
vocational training, and would be prepared for one of 3 main outlets, accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

1* Direct entry into employment. Preparation for this outlet would be 
rounded out with more specialif ed training given by the employer, who would 
thus be responsible for the outcome of the training and for ihe trainees' 
future employment. 

2. Studies in vocational schools (lasting from 6 months to 2 years) for training 
highly skilled workers, team leaders, foremen, etc. 

3. Advanced vocational studies (lasting 3 years) offering training for tec2:ini- 
cians, miuale -management business employees and assimilated workers. 

The 11 years of corcrpulsory schooling in this new type of school would be 
sanctioned by a school leaving certificate enabling the holder to apply for 
admission to higher education establishments. 

The pupils who do not have the ability to complete the full span of ims type of 
education would receive training in vocational schools or courses attached to 
undertakings until the age of 18. They would still be able to return to their 
studies at a later date. 

Vocational education (lasting from 4 to 6 years) leading to the equivalent of a 
university degree would be provided for training highly skilled managerial per- 
i^onnel who could assume responsibility in the management of the national 
-economy, encourage the development '^f the arts and of national culture, and 
spearhead progress and innovative activities. 

According to the Ministry of Education, this model of universally accessible 
education could be introduced gradually, in successive stages, starting at 
the end of 1980. 
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Decret n° 72-1399 du 6 d^cembre 1972 portant statut g^n^ral des etablis- 
sements d'enseignement secondaire professionnel 

Journal Officiel de la R^ublique du S^n^al, Dakar, Vol. 117, No. 4263, 
30 Dec, 1972, p, 2173-2174. 
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Decree of 6 December 1972 laying down regulations for vocational 
secondary schools 


Subject analysis 


Decree regulating establishments providing vocational secondary educa- 
tion: status, functions, duration of courses, examinations; administra- 
tion; participation of the Ministries concerned. 


Con ten analysis 


f On 6 December 1972, the Government of Senegal issued a series of Decrees 



to implement the Act of 3 June 1971 setting guidelines for the national 
education system <cf, abstract No, l/L 209, Vol. 12). The Decrees 
define the classification of establishments under the Minister for Tech- 
nical Education and Vocational Training (No. 72-1394); lay down regula- 
tions governing establishments providing further training, including up- 
grading and retraining (No, 72-1395; cf, abstract No. l/L 210, Vol. 12); 
issue regulations for technical secondary schools (No. 72-1396), for 
higher vocati' lal education (short course) establishments (No. 72-1397; 
cf, abstract No. l/L 211, Vol. 12),. and for vocational secondary schools 
(No. 72-1399; cf. abstract No. l/L 212, Vol. 12.)] 
Establishments providing vocational secondary education shall be called 
vocational education centres; when they provide training for employees 
in the public service, they shall be termed a school and shall Indicate In 
their title the occupational speciality for which they provide training. 

Vocational education centres and assimilated schools shall provide 
general education, training in character development, civics, social sub- 
jects and the arts, theoretical and practical technical training and physi- 
cal education. They shall accept pupils who have successfully completed 
junior secondary education in a technical or a general education stream 
and who have been recommended by an occupational guidance board. 

Courses shall be for 2 or 3 school years, according to the type of train- 
ing, and may be supplemented by periods of practical training. The 
training provided by vocational education centres shall lead to the award 
of a Vocational Education Certificate (Brevet d 'Etudes professionnelles). 
The vocational education schools shall award their own diploma. 

The timetables and syllabi for the courses and the regulations for the 
examinations and certificates shall Y'^- fixed by Decree. The director of 
the centre or school shall be respont^ible for the pedagogical organisation 
of the instruction, 
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The administration, management and pedagogical supervision of vocational 
education centres shall be under the sole control of the Minister responsible 
for vocational training, who shall appoint, for each such establishment, a 
director selected in accordance with the regulations governing teaching 
staff. The ministries employing trainees from these establishments shall 
be required to take part in determining the conditions for admission, the 
timetables, the preparation of the syllabi, teaching methods used and 
examination standards set. 

The Decree also lays down the conditions governing the recruitment of 
teachers of general subjects and technical teachers. 
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D^cret n° 72-1397 du 6 d<k?embre 1972 portant statut g^n^ral des 
etablissemenls d^enseignement sup^rieur professionnel court 
Journal Off iclel de la R^publique du S^n^al, Dakar, Vol. 117, No. 4268, 
30 Dec, 1972, p. 2172-2173. 



Decree No. 72-1397 of 6 December 1972 laying clo\vn regulations for 
higher vocational education (short course) establishments 



Decree regulating establishments providing higher vocational education 
(short courses): status, functions, duration of courses, examinations; 
administration; participation of the Ministries concerned. 



[On 6 December 1972, the Government of Senegal issued a series of Decrees 
to implement the Act of 3 June 1971 setting guidelines for the national 
education system (cf. abstract No, l/L 209, Vol. 12), The Decrees 
define the classification of establishments under the Minister for Tech- 
nical Education and Vocational Training (No. 72-1394); lay down regula- 
tions governing establishments providing further training, including up- 
grading and retraining (No, 72-1395; cf. abstract No. l/L 210, Vol. 12); 
issue regulations for technical secondary schools (No. 72-1396), for 
higher vocational education (short course) establishments (No. 72-1397; 
cf. abstract No. l/L 211, Vol, 12), and for vocational secondary schools 
(No. 72-1399; cf. abstract No. l/L 212, Vol. 12.)] 

Establishments providing higher vocational education (short course) shall 
be termed national schools, and shall indicate in their titles the occupa- 
tional speciality or specialities for which they give training. 

Their principal purpose shall be to train technicians for both public and 
private employment in all 3 sectors of the economy. They shall accept 
as students persons who have successfully completed secondary educa- 
tion, in either a general or a technical stream and who have been recom- 
mended by an occupational guidance board. 

Courses shall last 2 school years; in some specialities, the course may 
be shortened or extended by one school year. The training may be sup- 
plemented through periods of practical training. 

Higher vocational education (short courses) shall lead to the certificate of 
higher technician (brevet de technicien sup^rieur) or to a certificate 
issued by the school and mentioning the speciality for which the certifi- 
cate has been awarded. 

The timetables and syllabi for the courses and the regulations for the 
terminal examinations shall be fixed by Decree. The Director shall be 
responsible for the pedagogical organisation of the instruction. 
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The administration, management and pedagogical supervision of higher 
vocational education (short course) establishments shall be under the sole 
control of the Minister responsible for vocational training who shall appoint 
for each such establishment, a director selected in accordance with the 
regulations governing teaching staff. The ministries employing trainees 
from these establishments shall be required to take part in determining 
the conditions for admission, the timetables, the preparation of the syllabi, 
teaching methods used and examination standards set. 

The Decree also lays down the conditions governing the recruitment of * 
teachers of general subjects and technical teachers. 
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Ddcret 72-1395 du 6 decembre 1972 portant statut general des 
etablisscments de perfectionnement, de promotion ou de reconversion 
Journal Cfficiel de la Republique du Senegal, Dakar, Vol. 117, No. 42b3, 
30 Dec. 1972, p. 2171-2172. 



Decree No. 72-1395 of 6 December 1972 laying down regulations tor 
establishments providing further training, including upgrading and re- 
training 



Decree regulating establishments providing further training, including 
upgrading and retraining: general regulations, functions, conditions for 
admissions, examinations; administration. 



lOn 6 December 19 72, the Government of Senegal issued a series of Decrees 
to implement the Act of 3 June 1971 setting guidelines for the national 
education system (cf. abstract No. l/L 209, Vol. 12). The Decrees 
define the classification of establishments under the Minister for Tech- 
nical Education and Vocational Training (No. 72-1394); lay down regula- 
tions governing establishments providing further training, including up- 
grading and retraining (No. 72-1395^ cf, abstract No. l/L 210, Vol. 12); 
issue regulations for technical secondary schools (No. 72-1396), for 
higher vocational education (short course) establishments (No. 72-1397; 
cf. abstract No. l/L 211, VoL 12), and for vocational secondary schools 
(No. 72-1399; cf. abstract No. l/L 212. Vol. 12.)] 

EstabUshments for the further training of persons already in employment, 
including their upgrading or retraining shall be created by Decree. 
They shall be called Centres for further training (Centre de perfection- 
nement, de promotion ou de reconversion) followed by an indication of 
the trade speciality or group of specialities for which they provide train- 
ing. They shall be open to persons employed in the primary, secondary 
or tertiary sectors. 

The centres shall accept persons as auditors, trainees or pupils at their 
own request, at the request of their employers or on the proposal of 
public or private bodies. A selection test shall be arranged when the 
number of applicants exceeds the centre's capacity for admissions or 
where a certain level of general or technical education is considered 
necessary. 

Admission as an auditor, trainee or pupil shall be subject to the opening 
of an appropriate training session as prescribed by order of the Minister 
responsible for vocational training and determining the number of ad- 
missions and the duration of the course. 

No certificate shall be issued at the termination of a course nan by one 
of these establishments, but under certain conditions, the director of the 
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centre is authorised to issue a certificate mentioning the subject and dura- 
tion of the course. Auditors, trainees and pupils may be authorised to sit 
the relevant public examinations when they are considered to have reached 
a satisfactory standard in their training. 

Each centre shall be administered and represented by a director selected 
in accordance with the regulations governing teaching staff and appointed by 
order of the Minister responsible for vocational training. The director 
shall be responsible for the pedagogical organisation of the instruction. A 
centre which is attached to a technical education or vocational training 
establishment shall be managed by the head of that establishment. 

All personnel, including the teaching staff, shall be appointed by the Minister 
responsible for vocational training. 
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Act No. 71-36 of 3 June 1971 setting guidelines for the national educa- 
tion system 



Act laying down guidelines for the national education system: objectives^ 
beneficiaries, structure. [This law came into force with the promulga- 
tion on 6 December 1972 of the relevant Decrees for its implementation- 
See abstracts Nos. 1/L210, l/L 211 a/id 1/L 212. ] 



The objective of the national educational system of Senegal shall be to 
enable the people to receive the education and training they require to 
develop their aptitudes and abilities in order to participate actively in 
the nation's development. The educational system shall ensure the 
harmonious integration of modern science and technology with the coun- 
try's cultural heritage. Education is a lifelong process: everyone shall 
have the right to learn and to improve his skills, in any sector of econo- 
mic activity, with a view to achieving social advancement. 

Education shall be geared to 3 main groups: 

(1) young people of school and university age: general education and 
technical education or vocational training; 

(2) young people and adults, already in employment, who have had some 
school training: upgrading and other further training; 

(3) young people and adults who have never been to school: functional 
literacy and any other educational activity which will encourage 
occupational upgrading, raise productivity, inculcate new ideas. 

Education shall be provided at 5 levels: pre-school, primary, junior 
and senior secondary, and higher education. 

Pre-school education shall prepare children not yet of school age for 
their schooling. 

The purposes of primary schooling shall be, among other things, to 
ensure a close link between school and life; to restore to manual work 
parity of esteem as a factor in the development of the mind and as a 
basis for integration in the social, cultural and economic environment. 
The instruction shall be given either in conventional types of school or 
through newer media. 
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Junior secondary schooling shall follow primary education; it shall include 
general, technical and practical instruction of middle-school standard, as 
a preparation either for going into secondary education (general, technical 
or vocational) or for entry into working life. 

Senior secondary education shall include technical education and vocational 
training. It shall prepare its pupils for middle-level posts in public or 
private business and administration. 

Higher education shall include scientific or technical research to integrate 
science in the African environment for an integrated development strategy. 
It shall prepare its students for middle and senior level management. 
Like the other types of schooling, higher education must participate in the 
lifelong education process. 

Responsibility for education shall be divided amongst the various ministries 
or departments according to the type of education or training concerned. 

To implement the Act, the following Decrees were issued on 6 Dp^ember 
1972: Decree No. 72-1394, classifying the various establishmenid under 
the Minister responsible for teclinical education and vocational training; 
Decree No. 72-1395, laying down regulations for establishments providing 
further training, including vipgrading and retraining; Decree No. 72-1396, 
Regulations for technical secondary schools; Decree No. 72-1397, Regula- 
tions for higher vocational education (short course) establishments; 
Decree No. 72-1399, Regulations for secondary vocational schools. 
Decrees Nos. 72-1395, 72-1397 and 72-1399 are the subject respectively 
of abstracts Nos. 1/L 210, i/L 211 and l/L 212, Vol. 12. 
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Ddcret 72/1080 du 6 d^embre 1972 relatif aux [. . , ] groupes perma- 
nents et comites de la formation professionnelle, de la promotion sociale 
et de I'emploi des d^partements d'outre-mer 

Journal Officiel de la R^publique fran^aise, Paris, Vol, 104, No. 286, 
8 Dec. 1972. p. 12652-12654. 



^ p. 

Decree Mo. 7z/lO»u oi (3 December lyvz concerning trie [. . .] permanent 
groups and committees for vocational training, further education and 
employment in the overseas Departments 



Decree to establish new training institutions: permanent departmental 
groups and departmental committees for vocational training, further 
education and employment; permanent board and committees for appren- 
ticeship and specialised groups; composition, functions and powers. 



The institutions described below shall be established for the purpose of 
implementing in Guadeloupe, Guyane, Martinique and Reunion the pro- 
visions of Acts Nos. 71-575 and 71-576 of 16 July 1971 concerning 
respectively the organisation of continuing vocational training as a part 
of lifelong education and the organisation of apprenticeship [cf . abstracts 
Nos. 1/L126and l/L 127, Voh lO], and Decrees Nos. 72-275 and 
72-276 of 12 April 1972 [cf. abstracts Nos. l/L 166 and l/L 167, 
Vol. 11]. 

1. Permanent .Departmental Group for vocational training, further 
education and employment : under the chairmanship of the Prefect, this 
body shall be composed of 9 senior civil servants: Vice-Rector; de- 
partmental inspector of technical education responsible for vocational 
training; chief of education information and guidance services; depart- 
mental director of labour and employment questions; departmental 
director for agriculture; the agricultural engineer responsible for agri- 
cultural education and training; treasurer-paymaster-general; a re- 
presentative of the Minister for Industrial and Scientific Development; 

a local representative of the National Institute of StatisMcs and Economic 
Research (Institut national de la statistique et des Etudes 6conomiques — 
INSEE). 

The purpose of the Group shall be to study: the vocational training and 
further education needs of the Department, taking into account the state 
of the economy and employment prospects; measures to encourage co- 
ordinated expansion of vocational training activities; proposals for es- 
tablishing public facilities for continuing vocational training. 

2. A dei:)art mental committee for vocational training, further education 
and employment shall have virtually the same aims and functions as the 
departmental committees set up in metropolitan France by Decree No. 
72-276 [cf. abstract No. l/L 166, Vol. 11]. Each such committee 
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shall be composed of: 5 employers' representatives, 5 workers' representa- 
tives, 2 representatives of public technical education, 1 representative each 
of private technical education, of public and of private agricultural training, 
1 representative of teaching staffs in adult training centres, 6 persons in 
charge of education or training institutions, 10 persons qualified in the 
sectors concerned and the members of the Permanent Departmental Group. 
Members shall be appointed for a 3-year term of office which is renewable. 

Within a departmental committee, there shall be (inter alia) : 

(a) a permanent delegation or Board , with 15 to 20 members; 

(b) an apprenticeship committee , of not more than 20 members (appointed 
by the Prefect from among members of the departmental committee: an 
equal number of employers' and workers' representatives; an equal 
number of representatives of teaching staff and of heads of educational 
and training establishments; a number of persons competent in this field 
and representatives of the public administration); 

(c^ specialist groups (e.g. experts in apprenticeship levy, claims, discipli- 
nary matters, adult vocational training). 

The purposes and powers of these bodies shall be the same as those of the 
similar committees set up by Decree No. 72-276 relating to metropolitan 
France. 

The Ministers for Social Affairs, for Economic Affairs and Finance, for 
Education, for Agriculture, for Industrial and Scientific Development, for 
Commerce and the Artisan Trades, and the Secretary of State for Overseas 
Departments and Territories and the Secretary of State for Finance shall be 
responsible for implementing this Decree in their respective areas of 
competence. 

Full title of the Decree: Decree No. 72-1080 of 6 December 1972 concerning 
the functions, composition and operation of permanent groups and ;:ommit- 
tees for vocational training, further education and employment in the over- 
seas departments. 
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Decree to establish an industrial training directorate and to regulate 
vocational training: composition and functions of Industrial Training 
Council and advisory committees; financing training (purpose and utilisa- 
tion of training levy); apprenticeship (eligibility; contract; designated 
trades); trade testing; sanctions. 



A Directorate of Industrial Training has been set up under the Minister 
responsible for labour matters. It shall consist of the Director of 
Industrial Training and other officers as determined by the Minister, all 
of w^hom shall be public servants. 

Industrial Training Council 

There shall be an Industrial Training Council consisting of a chairman 
and 14 other members appointed by the Minister: 

- the permanent secretaries to the ministries responsible for labour 
matters, for education, for planning and economic development, for 
works, communications and housing (or their representatives); 

- 4 persons to represent employers and 4 to represent employees; 

- 2 persons chosen to represent other interests directly related to 
industrial training. 

Seven members of the Council shall constitute a quorum, provided that 
the 7 include 2 of the members representing employers and employees 
respectively. 

The Council shall investigate and make recommendations to the Minister, 
at his request, on any matter connected with the Decree; investigate and 
endeavour to settle amicably any disputes or other matters arising out of 
a contract of apprenticeship referred to it by the Director; secure gener- 
ally the most effective industrial training possible. It may establish ad- 
visory training committees (consisting of from 5 to 9 persons representa- 
tive of the trade or other occupation concerned) to exercise its functions 
in relation to training in specified industries. 

Training levy 

The Minister may establish a training levy constituting thereby a Training 
Levy Fund. The Fund may be used solely for the purposes of industrial 
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training as provided for under the Decree, in particular for: payment of 
tuition costs, maintenance and travelling allowances to persons attending 
approved training courses; grants or loans to persons providing courses or 
training facilities; fees to persons providing further education in respect of 
trainees receiving it in association with their training. 

Apprentice training 

Any person may enter an apprenticeship in a designated trade provided he has 
attained the apparent age of 16 years and a basic standard of education^ and 
been certified medically fit for employment in the trade concerned. Every 
such person shall conclude a contract of apprenticeship with his employer 
which must be registered by the superintendent of apprenticeship. The first 
3 months of an apprenticeship shall be a period of probation during which the 
contract may be terminated by either party. [Conditions under which a con- 
tract of apprenticeship may be terminated or transferred are given in detail 
in the text. ] 

Other provision^' 

A trade test standard and the procedure for qualifying to such standards shall 
be prescribed by the Minister on the recommendations of the Industrial Train- 
ing Council, an advisory committee and the superintendent of trade testing 
for each designated trade. The Director may, in consultation with the 
Council, make training sche v^.es in respect of apprenticeship and other types 
of vocational training, including supervisory training. 

The Minister may make regulations for giving effect to the provisions of the 
Decree: qualifications for entry into apprenticeship; working conditions of 
apprentices; the training records to be kept by employers; payment of the 
training levy; the examination and testing of trainees; provision of training 
courses for foremen, supervisors and instructors, etc. 
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A new vocational training policy 



Paper on training for young people and adults: present situation; 
principles; liaison with the occv.,pation; syllabi; educational and voca- 
tional guidance; liaison with economic planning and employment; short- 
term policy; annexes. 



Vocational training problems have been debated at length in Italy over the 
past few years and various reforms have been embarked on without any 
very positive results. The whole system is in a state of crisis. No 
really thorough-going reform that might give the pattern of training some 
coherence and unity has been put into operation. 

The paper produced by the General Confederation of Italian Industry 
(Confederazione generale dell'industria italiana — CGII) highlights a 
series of principles . Training forms a whole; it is the responsibility 
o?: the State, with the participation of industry and trade unions. Con- 
tinuing training (formazione continua), which is everywhere felt to be an 
increasingly urgent need, should apply to training in general. Employ- 
ment iti?eK is recognised more and more to be on an equal footing with 
education as a means of training: it is a specially valuable means as 
regards the actual acquisition of skills and knowledge. Training within 
the undertaking is the logical consequence of the principle of continuing 
training. If the latter is to become general, the sum total of skills, 
knowledge, experience and aptitude built up at work must not be dis- 
counted, especially in the light of adult workers' reluctance to return to 
school again — a pattern of training unsuited to their age. Training 
within the undertaking raises the problem of diplomas, etc. ; it should 
be just as possible to obtain a qualification in this way as' through a 
school-based training course. 

There should be a greater awareness in the school system of the real 
needs of the world of work. New methods are called for, and there 
should be closer contacts with the world of work during compulsory 
schooling, for both educational and guidance purposes. It should be 
possible for anyone who feels the need to do so, at any age, to go back 
to school, and thereby to make maximum use of what he has already 
learnt at work. 
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Training and occupation . The Confederation refers in detail to tlio. transfer 
to the Regions of the powers at present held by the Ministry of L;ibour [cf. 
abstract No. 1/L 199, Vol. 11, summarising the Presidential Decree on the 
matter and abstract No. 2/B 48087, Vol. II, regarding the comments made 
on tiie subject by various State bodies] . 

Educational and vocational guidance . A truly effective system of educational 
and vocational guidance should be set up for both young people and adults. 
The system would start during compulsory sehooling, which should include in 
its syllabus a formal subject aiming at occupational guidance. Guidance 
should be handled by regional bodies integrated in the vocational training 
structure. These bodies would act in co-operation with the schools and 
where possible, with a psycho-pedagogical team that would follow up the 
pupil during hi.- compulsory schooling. For adults, the regional service 
should provide vocational guidance during updating and retraining courses. 

Liaison between economic plaiining. vocational training and placement . As 
there is as yet no formal co-ordination between them, the opportunity should 
be taken to establish links between economic planning, vocational training and 
placement. This would mean building up close co-operation between the 
regional committees responsible for these questions. Placement should be 
handled by special joint bodies at regional level. This could have a quanti- 
tative and qualitative impact on vocational training policy-making decisions 
and should enable erroneous decisions to be corrected in timo^ so that full 
employment can be achieved. 

Short-term policy . Short-term policy should be realistic and be based on 
the actual potential of the existing training system, in the light of available 
statistical data, which are unfortunately most inadequate. As regards the 
number of young people (aged 15 to 19 years> to be trained, the figure for 
1969 (whether in employment or unemployed) was 899, 000 » The number of 
places in the various training centres was 180,000, giving an output of 
55, 000 qualified young people. In the same year, there were 247, 000 , 
apprentices in undertakings; 70,000 of them had obtained the qualifications 
they sought. 

In adult training , Italy is very backward. There have been a few isolated 
private or public endeavours to start up something In this field. In the cir- 
cumstances what is needed at the start is a restricted programme to raise 
the standard of general education and vocational training of workers who 
have a very limited educational background. 

Annexes: the present situation as regards vocational training; reform of 
vocational training; the position in other countries (France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, United Kingdom). 
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Book on the restructu^^ing of the training system: description of 
present system; preparation of a new type of job description; classifi- 
cation of occupations; application of a new method of training in 3 stages 
(detaile.i description); implications for general school syllabus and 
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[in 1970, S. Baty^ev, a corresponding member of the USSR Academy of 
Educational Science, published an article on a 2-stage system of train- 
ing workers for- u broad range of skills in vocational schools (cf . abstract 
No. 4/B 38438, Vol. 9). This book describes the system of training in 
operation in the USSR in general and puts forward specific proposals for 
its reorganisation on a 3-stLge basis. This abstract deals only with 
ther?e specific proposals . ] 

Training in its present forms, whether initial or further training and 
given in schools or in unde rtakings, should be restructured as a 3- stage 
system. 

1. Basic (stabiLnaja, training stage . Some 70 to 80% of the skills in- 
struction included in the syllabus would be started during this stage 
(which would not, however, lead to any formal qualification). Instruction 
would be given in typical skills and knowledge which could be expected to 
stay unchanged over a fair number of years . Transfer to the next stage 
would be a gradual process. 

2. Specialisation stage . This stage would respond to the frequent 
changes and modifications required in the skills and knowledge to be 
taught. Training would be given within the undertaking (or possibly in 
specially equipped school workshops) and would take account of the re- 
quirements of particular jobs. This stage would cover 20 to 30% of the 
syllabus; the trainees would be expected to carry out tasks observing 
output norms, and to know how to use equipment and materials efficiently 
and economically. 

3. Supplementary stage . This would be a matter of further training,^ in 
the undertaking, in successive periods constituting 3 phases: the first 2 
phases would be intended progressively to round off skills and knowledge 
Icamt for the basic occupation and to acquire some knowledge of the 
skills required for a related trade; the 3rd phase would take place when 
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the worker had been practising for a year or two the skills and knowledge 
learnt during the phases 1 and 2 and would open the way to a broad range of 
higher qualifications. 

This further training for broad- range skills will require the preparation of 
job descriptions for the trades included in specific industries. The job 
descriptions should cover: 

- technical and organisational skill levels: lower, middle-level and higher; 

- description of the equipment, tools and facilities needed for the job; 

- list of the worker's main tasks and functions, described so as to make 
clear the nature and content of his work; 

- the scope of the vocational, technical, general and economic skills and 
knowledge needed-to carry out all the operations corresponding to a given 
level of qualification. 

For training in new trades (coupled-machine-tool fitter, for instance), a 
system of problem analysis (problenino-analitiSeskaja sistema) has been 
designed. The purpose of this system is to develop in the trainee during his 
production training the mental aptitudes on which his efficiency as a skilled 
worker largely depends (the ability to note information at the right moment, 
for instance). Application of this system requires analysis of the trainee's 
way of working, to pick out, for purposes of his production training, elements 
which will create situations giving rise to problems similar to those he will 
have to deal with in working at his trade. 

Research is in progress on analysing and forecasting modifications in occupa- 
tional structure resulting from technical change, and on defining the most 
desirable ratio for training skilled workers for key occupational groups and 
by field of economic activity. This research should make it possible to 
group the present thousands of trades or other occupations into occupational 
clusters each containing 1 or 2 of the more complex occupations with scope 
for development and a series of related trades with a more limited content 
(docernjaja professija) . This new occupational grouping would be the start- 
ing point for preparing a systematic manpower training programme. These 
proposals would also have implications for the general education system, in 
particular as regards the vocational guidance content of the school syllabus 
which should include a course (1 hour weekly) on choice of career. 
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Report on the employment problem in developing countries: the role and 
responsibility of educational authorities; criticism of current education/ 
employment policies; the economic valu^ of education; traditional and 
radical solutions; some practical proposals. 



[This report is one of a series of general background studies specially 
written for the IL«0's World Employment Programme by independent 
scholars in order to clarify the various questions involved. It aims to 
assess ihe responsibilit; of educational authorities in the employment 
problems of less developed countries and to assess how educational 
systems can be reformed so as to maximise the rate of growth of income- 
earning opportunities. Much of the 9ji?ilysis proceeds by way of a 
critical commentary of some of the \\aLLS contained in the four comprehen- 
sive strategy mission reports that the ILO has already published on 
Colombia, Iran, Kenya and Sri Lanka. This abstract deals only vnth the 
general conclusions drawn by the author.] 

The employment problem in less developed countries is really a series of 
overlapping problems related to: (1) visible unemployment; (2) invisible 
unemployment; (3) uhder-employment; (4) unemployment among primarj' 
school leavers; (5) unemployment among those with some secondary 
education; (6) youth unemployment; and (7) the working poor. 

Traditional solutions to these problems include: quantitative controls 
restricting the expansion of education by imposing ceilings on the number 
of places that are provided at various stages in the process; raising 
tuition fees to c<;ver the full cost of higher education, thus reducing the 
private rate of reium to higher education with predictable effects on the 
private demand for places; introduction of vocc^tional subjects into 
prin^ iry school curricula, with emphasis on rural crafts; training for 
self-employment; an expansion of out-of-school education. 

More radical solutions comprise: direct intervention in the employment 
market mechanism; government pay scales unrelated to formal educa- 
tional attainments; selection based on aptitude tests; selection of students 
into senior secondary education by school quotas within each district; 
recurrent education in the sense of postponing post-compulsory formal 
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education to a later stage of life; "deschooling" in the sense of introducing 
a new concept of education. 

However, remedies depend on how the problem is defined. If the unemploy- 
ment problem is seen essentially as a problem of youth unemployment, the 
educational authorities have a clear duty to apply policies that may alleviate 
the problem. On the other hand, if the employment problem is regarded as 
a problem of poverty of both employed and unemployed workers, it is more 
difficult to sne just what a Ministry of Education could do about it in practir T 
terms. Educational policy as a device for curing poverty seems to lead to ' 
a single dictum: educate as many people as possible. But the cure will 
come 20 to 30 years later. 

Wliile recognising the inter-relationship of reforms in the educational system 
and the employment market, none of the ILO reports emphasises judgemen' ] 
about the optimum scale of the educational pyramid; instead, all concentrate:' 
on reforms of the content of education. The approach is essentially qualita- 
tive. The consequence is that all the weight in altering the private returns 
of student investment in education is thrown on the side of earnings and none 
on the side of costs. Tittle is said about the fee structure of education, or 
about grants, scholarships and loans related directly to parental income, 
possibly because this is a politically sensitive area. 

The critical question for developing countries is whether youth unemployment 
will gradually turn into mass unemployment. A decisive answer would be 
presumptious. It seems likely, however, that the problem in the foresee- 
able future will remain that of unemployment heavily concentrated among 
those aged 15 tD 25 years. There is no easy remedy for this problem. 
The present tendency of educational systems to grow more quickly at the top 
rather than at the bottom of the educational ladder must somehow be 
reversed. This can only be achieved by a restructured pattern of education- 
al finance combined with deliberate intervention in employment markets. 
This in turn will aggravate the primary school-leaver problem, the remedy ^ 
for which, in the short run, lies in the provision of out-of -school education 
In the long run it lies in the slow and patient reform of primary education 
from within by curriculum reform, examination reform and the improvement 
of teacher trainin^^ It may not be an exciting prospect for those who hanker 
for quick results. 

) 
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CENSIS 

I process! e le istituzioni educative nel quadro della situaziorie sociale 
ed economica del paese 

Quindicinale di note e commenti, Roma, Vol. 19, No. 176-177, 
15 Jan. 1973, p. 3-14. 



Educational procedures and institutions in the context of national social 
and economic conditions 



Article on the Italian educational system in the light of the social and 
economic structure of the country: weaknesses; impact of education on 
employment; nature of proposed improvements. 



In spite of the current tendency for education to break into separate parts, 
there is evidence of a positive dynamic force which indicates the existence 
of a link between the educational system and society. The educational 
function is tending to renovate itself spontaneously at local level. This 
move is freeing the State from some responsibilities and constitutes a 
force for change in the system. 

The spectacular increase in the school population lias created many oppor- 
tunities for local communities to participate in the development and ad- 
ministration of the school system. However, local communities have 
not been prepared to shoulder such a rapid increase in the corresponding 
financial burden and have had to seek State support. The proliferation 
of educational institutions to serve new social groups has further 
weakened the traditional ties between schools and the local social and 
economic structures. There has thus been exceptionally fast quantitative 
development with virtually no pressure for improvement in quality. If 
quantitative development is not accompanied by changes in the relation- 
ships between the school and society, it becomes self-defeating. The 
danger is that new power centres will appear, without any genuine moti- 
vation for change. There could also be conflicts which would impede the 
operational effectiveness of any institution which does not have adequate 
public support. 

Present role of basic general and vocational education 

A distinction must be drawn between compulsory schooling and post- 
school education. The first is ineffectively applied, perhaps because the 
persons most concerned have no say in its direction and do not constitute 
a pressure group. This is particularly true in areas with the most 
urgent needs. 

The individual's right to basic education infers not only the right to a 
general education common to all pupils up to middle school level, but 
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also to sound initial training which fits him to enter working life with self 
respect and reasonable pay prospects. 

Changing relationships between education and employment 

The most striking features appear to be: 

- holders of school diplomas or university degrees, particularly the latter, 
are not well prepared for the jobs which are available and therefore tend 
to swell the tertiary sector artificially; 

- the rise in the level of education, even of those doing production work and 
in assimilated posts, accentuates the stresses and conflicts arising out 
of a desire for higher standards and greater work satisfaction. 

These facts show that in advanced societies educational development is al- 
most becoming jounter-productive. People's abilities are caught up in 
exasperating and ridiculous competition. Numerically, the problem has 
doubled in 10 years, whereas it remained stationary during the previous 
decade . 

- 54% of persons seeking thoir first jobs in 1971 were women with school 
diplomas or degrees, mostly the latter. In general they failjd to obtain 
employment because only subordinate jobs were available to them. 

- In contrast, large numbers of school diploma or degree holders took jobs 
in industry in 1971 without drawing attention to their qualifications 
because they were afraid it would result in their not being employed. 

In 1970-75 there should be some 750,000 school diploma holders and 
280,000 university graduates entering the labour force; about 250,000 of 
the former and 150,000 of the latter will have to accept low level jobs. 

In future efforts should be made to: 

- develop programmes which v/iU make school diploma and degree holders, 
particularly the latter, moro adaptable to work requirements and will thus 
facilitate their entry into the adult social structure and working life; 

- revise curricula and educational objectives so as to strengthen the links 
between school and the world of work, particularly by introducing manual 
work into all curricula and ensuring subsequent access to vocationaJ 
training; 

- concentrating training not on getting a school diploma or a degree but on 
qualifying for a first job. 

More opportunities should be created in the social services to absorb some 
of the people who have been crowding into the tertiary sector. In particu- 
lar, a full-time school might be set up for this purpose. 
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Nowa forma doksztajfcania dorosj^ch 

O^wiata DorosJS^ch, Warszawa, No. 4, April 1973, p. 204-208. 



A new way for adults to complete their education 



Article on Ministry of Education action to set up general education and 
further training centres in undertakings, for adult workers. 



There is an urgent need to encourage adult workers to complete their 
education up to the full common basic school level (8 years of schooling), 
so as to improve their possibilities of obtaining some kind of officially 
recognised qualification. To deal with this situation the Ministry of 
Education is planning to set up general education and further training 
centres (podstawowe studium zawodowe) within unci ertakingSj with suitable 
adaptation to the needs of adults: the general education course will 
follow the syllabus of the common basic school, and the further training 
will concentrate mainly on trade theory. The Ministry is also consider- 
ing setting up group training centres for the same purpose. 

The general and vocational education programme will comprise a total 
of 576 hours instruction, spread over one school year (divided into two 
semesters of 18 weeks each). Classes will take place 4 times a week, 
for 4 hours a day. 

The followinj^ rreneral subjects will be included: (1) Polish -- learning to 
read and write correctly, particular attention being paid to expressions 
relating to work situations; (2) social, political and economic questions 
in Poland, with a summary of recent Polish history; (3) basic knowledge 
of natural sciences — physics, chemistry, biology, geography; (4) 
mathematics — thorough revision in the 4 basic arithmetic operations 
using whole numbers and fractions; some elementary geometry, suitable 
for illustration by examples from work situations. 

For the further training, trainees will be grouped according to the same 
or related trades. In most cases, the syllabi will concentrate on the 
technology of the trainees' trades and be linked with study of machinery, 
materials, industrial drawing, work organisation, occupational health 
and safety. 

The courses in the centres will lead to a certificate which will be equiva- 
lent to a common basic school leaving certificate and will state, in 
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addition, that the holder has followed a suitable course of preparation for the 
official examination for a skilled worker certificate in a specified trade. 
Consideration is being given to the possibility of exempting trainees who ob- 
tain certificates with high marks in the vocational subjects from taking the 
examinations in those trades. 

The minimum number of trainees for the opening of one of these centres will 
be 15 in the towns and 12 in the villages. To qualify for admission, adults 
must have had at least 3 years' work experience and attained a standard of 
education equivalent to the 5th class of the common basic school. Excep- 
tions may be made, however, for adults with only 1 or 2 years' work ex- 
perience; but they will have to pass a preliminary skill test and will be 
grouped in special sections. 

The administrative boards of the school districts and regional departments 
(voivode) of the Ministry of Education are required, in co-operation with the 
services responsible for the economic sector concerned, to prepare for the 
establishment of these centres as from 1,973/1974 in undertakings where it is 
most urgent to bring the workers' level of education up to a suitable standard 
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The Silesian Section of the Educational Research Institute (Oddzia)^ 
Lnstytutu Badan Pedagogic znych w Katowicach) has been studying the 
working, of the vocational secondary schools Icf. abstract No. 
4/B 50.*i89, Vol, 12, on the establishment of these schools, the subjects 
taught, etc. ] . The survey covered 21 schools and produced the follow- 
ing* findings regarding the syllabus and practical training offered to 
pupils. 

1. Syllabus . The niimber of class hours spent on physics is lower in 
the vocational secondary schools (8 hours a week throughout the year) 
than in the general secondary schools (12 hours a week). The difference 
is partly compensated by the mechanical and electrical engineering 
courses, which also include instruction in physics. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that replacing even part of the physics course with general techni- 
cal studies memis that the pupils cannot hope to reach the level expected 
in the secondary school leaving certificate examination (matura) and the 
entrance examinations to institutions of higher education. 

Pupils in the vocational secondary schools have to study a greater number 
of subjects (23) thoii those attending \e general secondary schools (17), 
This causes certain learning difficulties especially in regard to languages, 
physics and mathematics, the number of hours devoted to these last two 
subjects being considerably smaller than in the general education system. 

It follows that the number of hours spent on these two basic scientific 
subjects in the vocational secondary schools should be increased, as far 
as possible to equal the number of hours spent on them in general 
secondary schools, 

2. The pupils' practical training amounts to 1,634 hours over 4 years, 
with 90 hours in the laboratories, 1,360 on training for production and 
184 in actual production work. Whether this training is successful 
depends mainly on the adequacy of laboratory and workshop facilities, 

(cont'd) 
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This is of special importance for training in laboratory work, the aim of 
which is to stimulate the young people's interest in laboratory research re- 
lated to their future employment. The schools should pay special attention 
to organising this training in laboratories that are properly equipped. 

The proportion of girls in the schools was considerable: 60% of all pupils 
enrolled. 
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Manpower and vocational training and education in Hong Kong 

Vocational Training and Education Department, Caritas, 
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Aug. 1972, 
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Report on the current educational and training system: review of past 
developments; economic structure; manpower policy; manpower im- 
balances; the deficiencies of the new educational system; conclusions 
and recommendations; graphs ; statistics* 



Industry in Hong Kong is currently characterised by. an acute shortage 
of skilled manpovi^er. This shortage may be attributed to: (a) the rapid 
expansion of Hong Kong's industry (particularly light manufacturing for 
export) in the past 25 years; (b) insufficient training of an acceptable 
standard to keep pace with this expansion. 

In September 1965 the Government appointed the Industrial Training 
Advisory Committee (ITAC) [cf* abstract No. l/B 48982, Vol. Ill as a 
non- statutory body representing Government departments, workers' and 
employers' organisations and other interested parties. ITAC's terms 
of reference excluded some industries and it subsequently proposed the 
reorganisation of the ITAC complex into a permanent statutory' body to 
be called the Hong Kong Training Council which would cover all industrial 
sectors. 

ITAC surveys carried out between 1967 and 1970 indicated that within a 
total workforce of abnost 410, GOO the existing annual shortfall in skill 
requirements represented: 

- vocational and technical education facilities: craftsmen, 5,584; 
technicians, 2,601; 

- in-plant training facilities: craftsmen, 5 , 684; technicians, 2,679, 

On the recommendation of ITAC an apprenticeship unit was established 
within the Labour Department at the end of 1969. Even so the imbalance 
between available apprenticeship places and the demand for skilled 
workers remains critical. 

Furthermore, by 1974, it is planned to expand the polytechnic to 4, 000 
full-time and 20, GOO part -time student enrolments. An equivalent ex- 
pansion of training facilities at lower levels is needed to secure a better 
craftsman/technician ratio. 
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The skill shortage is aggravated by an educational system which puts undue 
stress on academic studies. Enrolment in secondary type education in 
September 1971 was as follows: 5-year academic secondary schools, 
93.4%; 5 -year technical secondary schools, 3. 3%; 3-year prevocational 
secondary schools, 3,3%. 

In July 1970 the Government announced a "new policy on post-primary 
education" to provide 3 years of aided post-primary, vocationally oriented 
education for 50% of the 12-to-14-years age group by 1976 and for 100% by 
1981r if necessary paying for attendance in private schools. It should be 
noted however, that of the 163,000 places in the nev scheme only 11,000 
(6.7%) are non-academic. 

Even with 20% of the a^'ailable time allocated to practical subjects, young 
people graduating from these schools will hardly have acquired marketable 
skills or the necessary practical experience. No mention is made of 
vocational counselling and there is no assurance that the pressure on white- 
collar jobs will be reduced once the scheme is in operation. 

Adequate development of vocational training and technical/vocational educa- 
tion requires: 

- strong Government action to provide the impetus for the expansion of in- 
plant training facilities, especially apprenticeship, e.g. the introduction 
of an industrial training Act similar to the Industrial Training Act of 
1964 in the United Kingdom [cf. abstract No. l/B 09825, Vol. 3]; 

- special attention to be given to the problem of manpower imbalances (ex- 
cessive supply of unskilled, over-emphasis on technician and commercial 
training); 

- prevocational training to be an integrated part of secondary education; 

- expansion of specific vocational and technical courses at secondary and 
post-secondary level; 

- upgrading of technical and vocational training und education at all levels; 

- the development of vocational counselling at secondary education level; 

- data gathering and research on skill requirements and on employment and 
training problems in all sectors of the economy; 

- the establishment of recognised criteria for the definition and measure- 
ment of skills. 
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Report on an inter -american conference on the status and education of 
women: purpose; participants; reports of sub-committees; resolutions 
and recommendations adopted. [This abstract deals only with some of 
the main texts adopted relating specifically to educat ion and training. ] 



In response to a request from the 15th Assembly of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women (Bogota, July 1970) the Organization of American 
States (OAS) convened the Inter-American Specialized Conference on the 
Integral Education of Women at Buenos Aires (Ai^gentina) from 21 to 25 
August 1972. 

The ff^enda of the Conference consisted of tv.'; main items each with a 
number of sub -items; 

(1) cultural patterns and political, social, cultural, economic, pedagogi- 
cal and other causes that have determined the present position of 
women in American society; 

(2) America and a new role for men and women (formulation of roles; 
concrete action to bring about a. change in attitude with respect to 
the new roles of men and women). 



A large number of resolutions and recommendations were adopted by the 
Conference. The following are some of the points made in the various 
texts: 

- there is a. need for intensification, updating and adaptation of asystema- 
tic education for women (including various forms of on-the-job train- 
ing) in order to make men and women more aware of their role in the 
labour force and in political and social fields; 

- the scope and depth of research and experimentation need to be con- 
stantly increased inorderto(l) to achieve greater flexibility of educa- 
tional systems arid (2) evolve new forms and new patterns pf education 
which will give women equal opportunities to attain the qualification 
levels they need in their occupations and work; 

- school curricula at secondary education level need to be reviewed in 
order to encourage the elimination of differences of orientation based 
on sex; de facto discriminations that prevent women^s access to 
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certain professions, later leading to differences in wages, should be 
eliminated; 

- measures should be taken to eliminate discrimination regarding access to 
higher education; such measures could include equality of residential 
facilities for men and women students; repetition of courses at different 
hours during the day; establishment of nurseries, elemental y schools and 
other facilities so as to make it easier for women to attend courses; 
improved orientation and guidance facilities, and in particular the intro- 
duction of such facilities at secondary school level, taking Into account the 
problem of matching the aptitudes and interests of youth and the national 
planning of employment possibilities in each country; 

- a review of educational practices — school guidance, textbooks, occupa- 
tional testing materials, teacher training, teacher-student relationships - 
is needed so that women may develop their individual talents free of social 
prejudice; 

- measures should be taken to encourage the inclusion of women in trade 
unions and to encourage also their active participation in trade union 
activities; 

- member States should take steps to assemble more precise data on the 
supply and demand for female labour and on technical changes in occupa- 
tions necessitating additionril training; at the same time action should be 
taken to promote courses of accelerated training for providing such 
additional skills aiid to ensu;*e equal access to such training for both men 
and women ; 

- the national authorities and the OAS secretariat should take steps to en- 
courage an exchange of ideas and evaluation of experience among them on 
current educational and cultural projects and on research towards 
developing new programmes for the women of the Americas, 

(The final report is available in Spanish. 1 
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Article on issues involved in rehabilitating hard-core addicts: 
community -based and institutional settings; selection for treatment and 
rehabilitation services; vocational rehabilitation and follow-up; rehabili- 
tation staffing; programme evaluation; areas for research. 



There are an estimated 560,000 persons throughout the United States who 
are becoming hard-core heroin addicts — a lu jve than 10% increase over 
a 1960 estimate. The following is a review of some of the issues in re- 
habilitating the hard-core addict. 

Trea'.ment modalities . Major rehabilitation settings are usually insti- 
tutional or community-based whose services include group encounter, 
chemotherapy, therapeutic communities, half-v/ay houses, multi- 
modality approaches and systematic follow-up. The community -based 
approach is a co-operative venture involving many agencies and including 
the critical factors describee' below. 

Community resources. Some type of community centre, facility or 
project for drug addiction seems necessary to develop a viable pro- 
gramme and generally requires special funding (federal, state and/or 
local). Vocational rehabilitation programmes will have varying roles 
to fulfil depending upon the particular community setting and resources. 

Immediate services. The hard-core addict will often require immediate 
attention to his ^'crises". He must generally undergo detoxification. 
Emerpency medical treatment should be provided to those with additional 
problems requiring immediate attention. Urgent family and financial 
problems often follow along with personal, social and vocational diffi- 
culties. 

Client selection for treatment and rehabilitation services . Guidelines 
for selection of programme participants vary considerably according to 
treatment approach. Factors generally include the degiee of addiction, 
age, legal compulsion, and former failure in other programmes. In 
determining client feasibility for vocational rehabilitation services, one 
should consider: (1) basic medical information; (2) vocational assess- 
ment results; {3) successful participation in an on-going addiction 
treatment programme; and (4) demonstration of recidiness for training 
or employment. 

(cont^d) 
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Vocational rehabilitation . Therapeutic counselling methods for addicts are 
similar to those used with people having emotional problems. The use of 
ex-addict counsellors in group confrontation techniques, however, is unique. 
Continuous vocational rehabilitation couns^^lling is seen as an important part 
of a total ^'life-style cliange*' programme, helping the addict to cope with 
reality and achieve vocational goals. Although the addict may be placed 
directly on a job, transitional training programmes (on-the-job training, 
vocational school or college) ;ire considered more appropriate. 

Follow-up services . Follow-up counselling of the drug* addict after success- 
ful completion of the rehabilitation programme seems to be the least developed 
phase of rehabilitation . Yet research indicates that without follow-up ser- 
vices in the addict's own community he is likely to return to drugs. Lack of 
funds and trained personnel makes prolonged follow-up difficult- A communi- 
ty approach is more effective than an institutional setting. Half-way houses 
can serve to integrate the addict gradually back into the community. 

Rehabilitation staffing . Rehabilitation counsellors can be recruited from 
existing regular programmes. Among their functions they have a special 
responsibility for contacting employers, clarifying pmployers' misconcep- 
tions about addicts and addiction, and working out hiring arrangements. 
Former addicts seem to function well as counsellor aides, forming a good 
peer relationship with addicts in treatment. The combination of ex-addict 
and professional staff members provides a more effective counselling re- 
lationship. Special training for both should provide expe dience in encounter 
groups, counselling techniques, self -awareness, me Jical ^nd legal aspects 
of addiction and communication skills. 

Programme evaluation . What is considered success in addict programmes 
is not always olear cut. Programme comparisons are difficult, particularly 
since different criteria for success are used. Results suggest that a signifi- 
cant number (approximately 50% or more) of hard-core cases can benefit 
from rehabilitation services, but there appears to be no single successful 
treatment approach. 

Suggested areas of research and d e velopment; attitude-value patterns mani- 
fested by drug counsellors can often undermine the rehabilitation process. 
Future research should concentrate on counsellor attitude-value 
most frequently associated with rehabilitation success in order to improve 
counsellor selection. 

Other fields for research: the effectiveness of the upgrading of ex-addicts 
to para-professional positions; counsellor training to promote communication 
and understanding of subcultures; measures to help addicts to judge their 
own ability and readiness for work (too frequently they are placed on jobs 
prematurely or allowed to remain in school too long); the role of workshops . 
to promote work adjustment. 
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situation; extent and seriousness; causes; approaches to solutions; 
need for strong and immediate government action to generate employmerit 
opportunities; need to integrate educational plans with national economic 
objectives and to strengthen all types of out-of-schooi education. 



[This report contains two studies related to the problem of unemployment 
in Africa and Asia, in particular the problems of youth unemployment. 
This abstract deals only with the situation existing in Africa. ] 

During the 1960.5 almost all African nations placed high priority on rapid 
Ciqjansion of their systems of formai education as instruments of social 
and economic chanjje. It soon became evident that this rapid expansion 
of school facilities and enrolments, especially at the lower levels of 
education, was leading to a major dilerana of 'ibsorbing educated youth 
into productive work once they had completed their schooling. Open un- 
employment among these young people has row becorae a central concern 
of governments and people. 

Svich widespread youth unemployment has a high social and economic cost. 
Given that the distribution of income and property is unequal in most 
developing navions^ unemployment of this magnitude accentuates these 
inequalities by pressing down wages and the earnings of the « elf -employed. 
Fur»,hermore, too great an excius of educated youth from rural areas can 
lower farm production and retard agricultural modernisation. Such a 
rapid iriflux into th!j cities puts an enormous strain on municipal facilities 
leading to urban squalor and shanty towns. If a society becomes more 
and more divided into the "haves" and the ''have nots" there is a distinct 
threat to national stability. 

The view is sometimes put forward that in the long run the problem of 
jobless educated youth will solve itself. Exponents of "manterly in- 
activity" claim that given time educated youth will revise their expecta- 
tions and settle for available employment with less-preferred employers 
or settle within modest, probably rural, family enterprises. Evidence 
shows, however, that this type of unemployment is not seLf-correctii^ 
and that the numbers of jobless become greater each year. 
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III previous sti ategies for development the possibilities of raising labour 
utilisation hava hardly been considered seriously. PJather than being an 
essential objeocive, the provision of employment is usually regarded as a 
by-product of development. Contrary to expectations, the greater the ex- 
tent of progress made in improving the economy the greater the incidence of 
underemployment and of open unemployment. 

It is evident that the employment problems of youth in most African countries 
can only be solved over the long term. It is equally evident that immediate 
action is needed in relation to the current situation. This means that 
governments have to step in with immediate crash employment and relief 
programmes, as otherwise the continual increase in unemployment could 
have most undesirable economic, social and particularly political con- 
sequences. 

Generating significantly more jobs depends on measures taken by the central 
government throughout the economy: manpower policies related to maximum 
employment opportunities; external aid channelled increasingly to generating 
greater local employment; investigations to determine where the margins of 
advantage; really are as between labour-intensity and capital- in tensity in pro- 
moting development; reorganisation of land ownership and tenure; strategies 
for modor.nisMjg agricuituro; increased public work projects; appropriate 
fiscal policies; greater fin^Jicial allocations towards building up the infra- 
str^'cture of rural areas. These are the broad principles which should 
govern future action. However, it is only through analysis of specific 
national situations that detailed policies, likely to be successful, can be 
designed to generate substantially more employment. 

Education and training, as an integral part of the processes of social and 
economic development, will have its important place in any new emphasis. 
Formal education must be aligred with national economic objectives. 
Greater attention must be given to out-of-scbool educatiori which has been 
mere or less neglected up to now. It must be integrated with the over-all 
national education plan. The problem is §uch that it calls for a high compo- 
nent of on-the-job training and other types of out-of~school education. 
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HUNT, Audrey, FOX, Judith, BRADLEY, M. ' 

Post -training careers of government training centre trainees 

London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1972, 291 p. Price: £3. 



Rep-^rt on an inquiry to investigate the careers of trainees from 
Government Training Centres: methodology; findings (ti-ainee character- 
istics, attitudes to training, course evaluation; placenieut, career 
patterns, trainees and trade unions, .ob satisfaction); sample; - 
questionnaire, tables. 



A survey has been carried out by the Social Survey Division of the 
Office of Population Cencuses and Surveys, on behalf of the Department 
of Employment, in order to Investigate the post-training careers of 
trainees during the two-and-a-half to three years immediately following 
their course at Government Training Centres (GTC)- in particular, the 
extent to which trainees remain in their training trade and any pre- 
judice against GTC trainees on the part of employers, trade unions and 
work-mates. 

The survey covered GTC trainees who completed their training course 
(1) in the last 4 months of 1965; (2) di'ring the first two quarters of 
1966. 4,256 trainees were interviewed (72% oi the total sample), and 
asked to fill in a questionnaire covering previous employment, 
experience of government training centre^; post -training jot aistory, 
family circumstances imd Job satisfaction. 

Population ; all the trainees wert. men. 5K.1% were under 30 years of 
age at the time of the course. 10.5% were unemployed, 4.4% were 
sick and 5. 3% were in the armed forces prior ^.o GTC encry. 15% were 
disabled. 

The trainees' principal source of information about GTCs was; employ- 
ment exchange, 39.5%; personal contacts, 29.6%; advertisements, 
12.5%. Of the disabled 49. 6% named the employment exchange and 
26.8% medical sources. The main reason for going to a GTC (given by 
70. 1%) was the desire to acquire a skill. 

Choice of training course; 92.6% had received training in a trade which 
was their first or second choice. 

Course evaluation: 49% of the trainees thought the course was too short, 
4.4% though* U was too long. A substantial minority (21. 6%) were 
critical of the c^Varse. The main criticisms were "not practical 
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enough", 17%; "too much time spent on out-of-date practices", 9.4%; "rushed 
things too much", 8.8%. The desire for more practical work was given 
greater emphasis in answers to specific questions about the amount of practical 
work and lectures. 

Family circumstances ; 59.3% of the trainees were married. Nearly 75% 
had dependent children. 30.7% reported financial difficulties during training. 

Job placement : 58.1% of 1st jobs were obtained through official agencies 
(GTC — 41*3%, employment exchange ~ 16.8%). Thereafter the GTCs help 
was practically never invoked and the main sources of information were 
personal inquiry at firms, through friends or relatives and press advertise- 
ments. 22.9% believed that GTC officials could have given them more help 
in securing employment t 

Subsequent employment pattern s; in the 3 1/2 years since the course, trainees 
had had, on average, 3. 31 jobs. 57% liad always worked in their training 
trade since leaving the GCT. 5.9% had never done so. 90.2% of 1st jobs 
were in the training trade (20. 2% not at full status). At the time cf the inter- 
view 64. 1% of jobs were in the training trade (6.2% not full status). The per- 
centage of trainees working out of the training trade rose between 1st and 2nd 
jobs: from 10.3% to 38. 9%. 

Rates of pay : 38. 6% of trainees s;iid the take-home ppy in the 1:.%^: job was as 
expected. 34% said it was less and 18.9% that it was more. Roughly one- 
seventh of trainees were not paid the recognised rate for the job after more 
than two and-a-half years. 

Trade union affiliatio n; before going to GTC^45. 2% of trainees had beer 
members of trade unions; at the time of interview the percentage was 55.8%. 
For most trainees, particularly the younger ones, the question of trade union 
membership is of minor importance. 

In 36% of all jobs done by trainees there was no union organisation. Where 
union organisations existed, recognition was not accorded to 45.9% of 1st 
jobs. This fell to 24. 6% at the time of the survey. Just uadflr three- 
quarters of the trainees said the attitude of the trade union made no differ-, 
ence to them in their pes' -training careers. 

Job satisfactio n; apart from the financial benefits (63.7%) which may accrue 
from GTC training, other benefits mentioned were; job security, 24.4%; 
greater interest in the job, 38.3%; good v;orking conditions, 19c 9%; pleasant 
work-mates, 17.6%; greater resDOnsibility, 9.3%; career prospects, 7.5%. 

Attitude to C TCs ; 90.3% of trainees would recommend others to undertake 
GTC training. However, 42.7% admitted disadvantages, ^ ; which work- 
mates* vnd e^iTiployers' antagonism to trainees are the most important. 
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A study of some magnitude conducted in 1971 in the Austrian province of 
Styria produced some interesting findings on the type of studies under- 
taken by gainfully occupied persons. 

When gainfully occupied adults undertake further education in institutions 
of what is known as the "second channel" (Zweiter Bildungsweg) for ad- 
mission to university or other higher education colleges, they have 
generally made a clear choice, at the outset, of the second career they 
hope to follow. 

Out of a group of 250 students studying at these "higher education schools 
for persons already in employment" (allgemeinbildende hohere Schule 
fur Berufstatige), only 14 changed their original choice during the course. 
Out of 46 students who started. with the intention of becoming secondary 
schoolteachers, 3 turned to other careers; out of 32 whose original 
choice was the legal profession, 3 also changed their mind. The group • 
of 37 persons who had chosen to enter the teaching profession (up to 
junior secondary level) increased by 7; the 24" who Had selected senior 
technician level courses increased by 3. 

The 250 men and women in the sample were employed in one of the . 
following occupational fields while pursuing their studies: 

(a) retail salesman, technical salesman, civil servant (142); 

(2) skilled worker, craftsman (80); 

(3) miscellaneous (28). 

The careers for which they had undertaken the preliminary studies were: 
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Current occupatiou 



Intended career 


1 


Groups 


1 Total 


; 2 


3 


Medicine 


9 


4 


3 


1 16 




" 


1 


2 


3 




17 


■ 10 


2 


i 29 


Technology , 


17 


' 18 


3 


■ 38 




1 




1 


2 






1 


2 


3 




5 


3 




8 


Music and other arts 


I 


4 


3 


11 




] 3 




i 1 


4 




: ^8 


3 


2 


. 13 




* 3 


3 




6 


Interpretation 


: 4 


1 


' 2 


' 7 




32 


15 


3 


50 




. 35 


16 


3 


■■ 54 




4 


1 


! 1 


\ 6 



The table shews that in most cases the choice of second career is influenced 
by the current occupation. The students are of mature age. When embark- 
ing on a new road, they endeavour to turn their previous knowledge and ex- 
perience to account. The further one advances in age, the more difficult it 
is to enter for a completely different occupation . 

The studies in these second channel institutions are arduous. Great 
personal effort is called for on the part of the participants to rectify the 
effect of inequality of opportunity suffered in earlier life. The student en- 
counters difficulties which he has already experienced: prejudice from 
teachers and from their fellow students, difficulty in putting thoughts into 
words, classes lacking in homogeneity because of the widely diverse origins 
and standards of the participants. It is important, however, that the 
schools increasingly achieve their purpose of opening a door to the educa- 
tionally underprivileged groups of society: women, aOuits from working 
class families and from rural areas. The industrialised provinces should 
give this second channel of education the support that it requir and so 
encourage the growth of institutions which help to create an invaluable 
"pool of talent" (Begabungsreserve). 
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[The University Institutes of Technology (Instituts ujiiversitaires de 
technologic — lUT) run 2-year courses for higher technician level per- 
sonnel for industrial, commercial and administrative functions. The 
courses lead to a University Diploma in Technology (diplom.e universi- 
taire de technologic — DUT) — [cf. abstract No. 1/B 5625, Vol. 4 and 
1/B 11175, Vol. 5l.' 

A survey has been made of the career patterns of graduates from the 
lUT of Lorraine, a region where the demand for technician level per- 
sonnel is veiy strong, owing to the rapid expansion of the processing 
industries and the service sector, and where lUT capacity is not fully 
taken up. 

Sample and method 

A questionnaire was sent to 839 graduates of the following faculties: 
mechanical engineering — 219; applied biology — 210; data processing — 
95; business administration — 90; information services — 80; 
marketing — 53; civil engineering — 35; chemical engineering — 35; 
quantity measurement — 22. The average age of graduates was 22-23 
years. 

The questionnaire included questions on: personal data; course taken 
and DUT diploma obtained; any further education at a higher level; 
emplojTuent position; opinion on lUT training received; the relationship 
of training to employment. 

The views of employers in the area who were employing ut had employed 
the services of lUT graduates were obtained by direct interview. 

Findings 

655 questionnaires (78%) were returned. Of graduates replying, 46? 
were in employment; 23% still had to d:> their military . ervice; 17.5% 
were taking' *.ill-time univeroity degree courses; 6% were taking more 
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or less part-time courses; 5% were doing a period of practical training. 
The graduates in employment were in the following occupational fields: 
teaching, 14.5%; iron and steel, 9%; food industries, 8.5%; health 
services, 8%; dair^^ industry, 7%; agriculture, 6%; chemical industry, 6%; 
public administration, 6%; other service activities (private), 6%. 

Practically all the graduates had had to take pre-employment training courses. 
One graduate in threr^ had already had the possibility of following a further 
training course; 82% of them were satisfied with their jobs. 

Graduates^ opinions? on the lUT 

- The multi-purpose training at the lUT was generally consider^^i satisfac- 
tory, but the practical training was thought weaker than the theoretical 
side, and this could cause problems at work; the *^^ining was not related 
to the job as far as graduates with a DUT diploma in teaching were con- 
cerned. 

- The compulsory practical training period (usually 4-12 weeks at the end of 
the 2nd year) was too short. 

- There was a lack of information about employment openings for DUT dip- 
loma holders and employers knew very little about the potential of man- 
power turned out by the lUT and about the graduates' skills. 

- They were often in competition with university graduate engineers whose 
training had a higher market value than that of the lUT graduate. 

Views of employers 

- The general education and the attention given to social sciences was 
appreciated, but lUT graduates were thought to lack sufficient practical 
training, with the result that their work lacked precision. 

- Graduates were very open to the prospect of continuing training. 

- A larisfe number of lUTs had been set up in areas where they had in- 
sufficient industrial backing. 

Recommendations 

1. The introduction of a 3rd year, with a more practical content and which 
would give a better preparation for active working life, should be considered. 

2. The end-of-course practical training period should bo followed by further 
training either in an lUT or in some other organisation. 

3. Some way of reducing the excessive number of lUT graduates going on to 
university courses should be looked for. 

4. The position of lUT teaching graduates should be looked at, from the point 
of view of their integration in the national education system. 

5. An information service was needed to tell both students and employers 
about the objectives of lUT training, the diploma content and the openings 
available. 

6. There should be close and permanent links between the lUT and local 
Industry. 

7. Industry should be con;3ulted about any proposal to site an lUT in their 
area and about syllabi, so that training couJd be aligned realistically with 
occupational opportunities. 
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Work in America 

Cambridge, Mass., London, The MIT Press, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1972, 262 p. 



Book on the central function oi "work" in ttie lives oi aauiis: current ois- 
satisfactions; work and health; redesign of jobs; education as a pre- 
cursor to satisfying work; government, management and trade union 
roles; appendix (case studies in work humanisation) ; bibliography. [This 
abstract deals only with the general framework of the argumentation.] 



This report was prepared by a special task force to the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare under the auspices of the 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. It examines facts 
about the current nature of the work that have ominous implications for 
social and economic prosperity. The task force reviewed current liter- 
ature and special papers were commissioned through the Upjohn Institute 
for those issues identified as requiring further study. Widescale inter- 
views were also carried out with blue-collar and white-collar workers. 

Dull, repetitive, seemingly meaningless tasks, offering little personal 
challenge or autonomy^ are causing discontent among workers at all 
occupational levels. One of the main problems is that work has not 
changed fast enough to keep up with the rapid and widescale changes in 
worker attitudes, aspirations, and values. Many workers at all occupa- 
tional levels feel locked in — the opportunity to grow laoking in their 
jobs, challenge missing from their tasks. Work related problems often 
result in declining physical and mental health, greater family and com- 
muiiity instability, less balanced yocio-poUtical attitudes, and increase 
in ditig abuse, alcohol addiction, aggression, and delinquency. Workers 
and society are bearing medical costs that have their genesis in the 
workplace. 

Experiments show that productivity increasfc."^ and social problems de- 
crease when workers participate in the work decisions affecting their 
lives, and when their responsibility for their work is buttressed by part- 
cipation in profits. The redesign of jobs to permit participatior* must 
go well beyond what has been called "job enrichment'^ or ^*job enlarge- 
ment*^; the aim is the humanisation of work. 

Clearly, the first and most important element in job satisfaction is lo 
iiave a job. The quality of work cannot be dealt with adequately until 
there is a sufficient quantity of work. However, the creation of disatis- 
fying jobs ia an inadequate response to the problems of unemployment. 

(cont'd) 
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The quality considerations that play a role in the redesign of jobs and in the 
retraining of workers must go hand in hand with the quantity issues in a com- 
prehensive approach to creating jobs. 

Despite the adverse inflation-unemployment trade-off, there are many steps 
that can be taken which, while keeping inflation at reasonable levels would 
permit the adoption of a vigorous job creation policy. There should be basic 
redesign of jobs to allow more individual responsibility and autonomy. 
There should be retraining or *'se If -renewal'' programmes for any worker 
who wants job mobility or a second career; there should be government com- 
mitment to a ^'total" rather than to a "full" employment ecc nomy, which 
leaves approximately 4.5% of its citizens without jobs. Such a commitment 
would require the government to adopt selected expansionary monetary and 
fiscal policies to maintain the maximum amount of employment consistent 
with tolerable rates of inflation. It follows that if autonomy, participation, 
challen^/e, security, pay, mobility, comfort, and the opportunity for inter- 
action with co-workers are increased, the satisfaction of workers with their 
jobs should increase. 

While in the short run such measures for job creation might require extra 
funding from the Federal government, in the longer run the increased em- 
ployment should result in significant reductions in costs for welfare, unem- 
ployment compensation, manpower programmes for disadvantaged, crime 
protection and control, and social services. 

There are specific roles for government, management and trade unions in the 
redesign of work. Governments can and should act as a catalyst to en- 
courage and aid union and mano^ement efforts to redesign work. The failure 
to do so will result in ever increasing social costs. Steps could be taken 
to set up a public corporation to provide a resource to which management 
and labour can turn for advice and assistance. However, work redesign is 
not a sufficient response to the problems that arise. Today *s challenge to 
the educational system is to produce satisfied workers. The new eiiiphasis 
on "career education" in the secondary education system [cf. abstract No. 
1/B 49205, Vol. Ill will succ^eed only to the extent that the concept develops 
within an understanding of the current problems that exist in the world of 
work. The proper precursor to satisfying work is a satisfying education. 
Schools should be viewed as workplaces as much in need of job redesign as 
other workplaces. 
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Command paper outlining the Goveniment's proposed new organisational 
structure for employment and training: main bodies and their functions 
(Manpower Services Commission and subsidiary agencies); powers and 
responsibilities; staffing; counselling and rehabilitation j timing. 



The Govemment propose to reform the arrangements for promoting the 
efficient working of the employment market, including the youth employ- 
ment service and the industrial training board system. Essentially the 
purpose is to achieve better co-ordination of employment, training and 
counselling services and to ensure that the activities of these services, 
of the education authorities and of industry are in line with and promote 
general manpower policies. 

The new structure for achieving these objectives will consist of: 

- a Manpower Services Commission and its ^subsidiaries, the Employment 
Service Agency and the Training Services Agency; 

- the industrial training; boards set up under the 19G4 Industrial Trainir^ 
Act [cf. rbstractNo. 1/09825, Vol. 3]; 

- the local education authorities; 

- the ^Agricultural Training Board. 

The Manpower Services Commissio n will have a tripartite S'Tucture, 
con8ii<ting of a chairman, 3 reprc£:erttatives of em; "'oyer s' and 3 of 
workers' organisations, 2 persons appointed after consulting organisa- 
tions representing local authorities in Er -land aiid Wales and in Scotlaiid 
respectively, and one after consulting pr^: ^^ional education interests. 

Wthin the context of general manpower policiei^ agreed with the Secretary 
of State for Employment, the Commission will be responsible for: 
planning, developing and operating the public employment services, the 
Professions! and Executive Recruitment Servi;;e (PER), the Occupational 
Guidance Service, etc. ; promi'^v.ig training for employment (e.g. the 
Training Opportunities Scheme v?o-oi..!iT?at:ng the work of the industrial 
training bounds; providing emv.' jyment, training and rehabilitation 
services for the disabled; collecting statistical an i other information 
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from employers; conducting or supporting research. It is to replace the 
present Central Training Council. 

The Employ^ment Service Agency (at present operating within the Department 
of Employment) and the Training Services Agency being set up wthin that 
department, are the executive arms of the Commission. Under its direc- 
tion they are to be responsible for the operational activities of the Commis- 
sion and for co-ordinating the work of the industrial training boards. 

The industrial training boards will no longer be obliged to raise a levy but 
\vill still have the power to do so. The Commission may direct a boa<d to 
submit levy proposals but any such levy will normally not exceed 1% of the 
payroll. Firms or establishments with adequate training standards will 
thus be freed from the complications of the levy/grant system, while still 
availing themselves of boards' services. Boards will have both the 
authority and the responsibility C^'> secure adequate training in their in- 
dustries; their pr oposals will be submitted to the Commission for approval. 
Since mrmy firms will not be paying levy, the administrative expenses of 
boards ^vill he met by the Commission. 

Local education authorities must arrange vocational guidance services for 
people attending educational institutions and an employment service for 
people leaving them. Young people who, after they have ^irst entered em- 
ployment wish to continue to use the services of the local education authori- 
ties should be free to do so; local education authorities should be able to 
k^3p in touca with these whom they have helped. The authorities will be 
'elieved of son^e of their lormer administrative duties; they will be 
expected to consult and co-operate with each other with a view to achieving 
efficient performance. 

Agricultural training if? to be the responsibility of the respective agricultural 
ministers and forestry training will remain that of the Forestry Training 
Council (as since 1971). The Agricultural, Horticultural and Forestry 
Industry Tr^uning Board will -^e renamed the Agricultural Training Board. 
I will retiin its present composition and be independent of the Training 
^'j^vices Agency. 

The new ■ .rranger.ients should become operative in the course of 1974. 

[A Bill introduce the ne v structure and amend the relevant passages of 
'che 196 jxdustrial Training Act — the Employment and Training Bill — 
was put l/efoi-e Parliament in March 1973. London, HMSO, 1973: Bill 82, 
53 p.] 
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Book on the contribution that can be made by adult education programmes 
to modernising agriculture: implications of a new integrated apij-oach; 
functional literacy; use of mass media; specific rather than global 
orientation of adult education; role of research and the universities; 
voluntary organisations; appendices. 



[This book points out the potential of adult education programmes in 
spreading the benefits of new agricultural techniques to agricultural 
workers. This abstract deals only with the general implications of a 
new approach to such programmes if they are to be successful. I 

Agricultural development in India has been characterised by the follow- 
ing stages: introduction of high -yield seeds; utilisation of pesticides 
and fertilizers; increase in the demand for credit facilities. The 
results have benefited a relatively small number of farmers. The 
next step is to spread the benefits of new agricultural technology to a 
wider circle especially to small farmers and landless agricultural 
workers. In this respect adult education has a major role to play. 

Further agricultural development calls for a systems approach to the 
inter-relationships affecting agricultural development in specific areas. 
This will enable adult education programmes to be organised within the 
suppoitive framework of a vast network of resources all directed towards 
educating the agricultural population. For example, adult education 
must be harmonised with the advice given by credit companies, central 
marketing agencies, manufacturers of agricultural products and others. 

To be effective, farmers* education and training needs a new approach 
taking into account inputs from other sources. The implications of such 
an approach are outlined belows 

1. Adult educators must identify those economic development schemes 
in which adult education can and should be a critical factor. 

2. New techniques must be linked to a training and educational pro- 
gramme to equip farmers to make use of such techniques. 

3. Functional literacy must be reconceived. The adult educator should 
consider the preparation of vocabulary for specific production pro- 
grammes. 

(cont'd) 
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4. If , in a particular area, an agency is promoting the use of a particular 
input — be it machinery. or crops — then there are highly favourable condi- 
tions for the introduction of an educational programme.* 

5. Adult education can no longer be planned on a territorial basis. It must 
be organised for specific production programmes and for the localities or 
regions in which such programmes are implemented: 

(a) in areas where river valley projects have brought new land under irri- 
gation, farmers should be taught skills wh^ch will enable them to get 
the maximum output from the newly available water; 

(b) land reforms which provide land to farmers who were formerly landless 
' should^ be accompanied by training programmes on how to maximise the 

productivity of such land ; 

(c) where the land has been newly reclaimed or where owing to a transfer of 
population, people have to be newly settled, there is need for a training 
programme both in appropriate agricultural methods and in the way of 
life of the area. 

1 

Furthermore, certain pedagogical principles are essential if adult education 
for farmers is to be successful: (1) prior identification of problems relating 
to Individual people, local geographical conditions, economic conditions and 
government regulations; (2) establishment of the relationships between 
various farming operations in order that trainees will. understand the reper- 
cussions resulting from the introduction of new techniques ;o (3) use of 
practical demonstrations at the place of work as the main method of instruc- 
tion; (4) continual updating of training methods; (5) an environment of 
equality betv/een the instructor and the learner; (6) the creation of continued 
motivation to learn, supported by correspondence courses, follow-up leaf- 
lets, sale of subsidised books at subsidised prices ^ local discussion groups, 
etc. 

The use of mass inedia for adult education programmes is a national neces- 
sity in a country with limited resources. Such programmes should be care- 
fiilly planned within the. over-all framework of all other activities. They 
should be planned, implemented and reviewed by a mult i -disciplinary team 
which includes agricultural experts and adult educators. 
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[The author and his research team consider that the value of this report 
lies les's in the quantitative data it gives tlian in the basis and methods 
suggested for the planning of education and training. The report has 
aroused keen public interest, however, because of the substantial over- 
supply of university graduates it suggests for the future. ] 

Research objectives . The aim was to show that a very wide range of 
factors influence the system of education and training, and that an attempt 
must be made to project its probable long-term evolution in relation to 
the general aims of economic and social policy. 

The structure and evolution of the employment market are also subject 
to the interplay ol* a very large combination of socio-economic factors. 
It was thought best to begin by studying employment supply and demand 
separately, and then to compare the findings in the form of a "balance 
sheet", so as to determine the likelihood of various shortfalls and 
oversupply in trained personnel. 

The table which follows sets out the essential findings . 
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Projections for 1980 



\ 

1 
1 


J. vjitdl 

manpower 
available 


Manpower 
needs 


Shortfall or 
surplus (as 
% of needs) 


1 

I. Level of training 










/Schools^ 










Primary 


1 828 947 


1, 768, 340 




3.4 


Junior secondary 


760,826 


882, 742 




13.8 


Senior secondary 


200, 816 


226, 090 




11.2 


Technical secondary 


82,109 


55,482 


+ 


48.2 




189, 357 






46,2 


Total 


3,062,155 


3,062,155 






IL Field of specialisation 










Theology^ 


7,510 


13,084 




42.6 


Medicine 


32,650 


20 i 672 


+ 


59.2 


Law, economics, 










social sciences 


48,087 


37,144 


+ 


29.5 


Philosophy, literature. 


32,650 


12,571 


+ 


159.7 


Natural sciences 


38,611 


22,472 


+ 


87.0 


Technical specialities 


26,540 


22,472 


+ 


18.1 


Agronomy and forestry 


3,043 


2,908 


+ 


4.6 


Total 


189,091 


130,323 
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Book on an international comparison of returns to education: rate ot 
return estimation procedures; profitability studies analysed; rate-of- 
retum patterns; the allocative efficiency of investment in education; 
hxunan versus physical in economic growth; behavioural models; cost 
and earnings structures. 



This book is one of a series on problems related to the economics of 
education. It tries to answer the question: What is the connection 
between the number of educated people and the productive efficiency of 
the economy? It reviews 53 case studies of the returns to education 
representing the experience of 32 countries. 

Although further research is needed in order to provide conclusive 
answers to the questions asked, the results presented in this study seem 
to indicate the following general conclusions. 

- Education has both a private and a social monetary return which are 
substantially higher in less developed than in advanced countries. This 
statement does not deny that education lias other than monetary effects. 
All it says is that by treating education as a form of investment it is 
possible to quantify at least one of its multiple effects. 

- The most profitable educational level in most countries is the primary 
one, while higher education shows a modest monetary return^ parti- 
cularly in advanced countries. This suggests that arguments for 
universal primary education based on human rights are also supported 
by good economic sense. 

- Uetums to investment in human capital are well above the returns to 
physical capital in less developed countries, while the two types of re- 
turn are of almost equal magnitude in advanced countries. This sug- 
gests that less developed countries should give greater emphasis to 
investing in human as against physical capital, while in advanced 
countries considerations other than economic returns (e.g. equal 
opportunity) must be invoked to justify the further expansion of the 
educational system . 

- Investment in education contributes substantially to the rate of growth 
Of output in most coimtries, particularly in the developing countries. 

^ (contM) 
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- Labour with secondary educational qualifications seems to contribute 
more in output than it is paid for. Secondary school leavers seem to re- 
ceive about half of what they contribute to production; primary school 
leavers seem to be slightly overpaid. 

- Higher education is very expensive in relation to the other levels of educa- 
tion, particularly in less developed countries. This suggests that plan- 
ners should be particularly careful to assess the benefits from this level 
of education before proposing expansion. 

- The \videly debated issue of whether a country should emphasise technical 
secondary rather than general secondary education was not resolved, 
since the evidence asse; ibled was contradict© rj^ on this point. 

- Earnings inequality by educational level decreases as the level of develop- 
ment rises, but the growth of physical capital in the developed countries 
appears to work against further movements towards earnings equality. 

- There is a high degree of substitution in production between different types 
of educated labour. This suggests that future expansion of the educational 
system should be based on calculations of relative costs and benefits rather 
than on manpower needs. 

- There is a very handsome return for those who graduate in the home coun- 
try and subsequently emigrate to the United States. TMs economic pay- 
off explains the phenon^enonof the brain drain better than mo' e convention- 

' al measures such as ditfcrcnces in the standard of living. 

The countries covered by the study are: Belgium^ ^Brazil, Canada, Ch:le, 
Colombia, Denmark, Ge:?many, Ghana, Greece, Hawaii, India, Israel, 
Japan, Kenya, Malaysia^ Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nor^ a;. , Philippines, Puerto Rico, Singapore, South 
Korea, Sweden, Thaiiatid, Turkey, Uganda, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Venezuela. 

Appendices: The sensitivity of rate of return estimates to the shape of the 
age-earning profile: comparative information on the contents of existing 
profitability studies; sources of rate of return estimates; unit social costs 
by educational level; estimation of human and physical capital per member 
of the labour force; distribution of the labour force by educational level and 
relative v.ar as; rate of return patterns and alternative measures of uevelop- 
ment; statistical tables; bibliography. 
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Les zones d^actions prioritaires int^r^es (ZAPIS) de I'Est Ciimeroun 
Paris, Centre de recherches cooperatives, Bureau d'^tudes cooperatives 
et communautaires, 1972, 470 p. + annexes (mimeo.)' 



The integrated priority action zones of East Cameroon 



Study of a comprehensive regional development programme (training, 
agriculture, communications, trade, credit); description; conclusions. 
[This abstract summarises only the general lines of the training 
component. 1 



The "integrated priority action zones*' (zones d'actions prioritaires 
int^grdes — ZAPIS) represent an approach to development bnised on the 
systematic creation of appropriate structures for the improveuient of 
agriculture, of trade, of communications (particularly roads), of credit 
facilities, etc. Education and training form part of this co-ordinated 
development strategy, which advances on all fronts simultaneously. 
The intention is that the organised rural communities will progressively 
take over their own social and economic development and their own train- 
ing, and achieve financial independence within five years. 

The ZAPIS have been gradually introduced in different parts of East 
Cameroon, beginning in 1967-68. They have accumulated a wealth of 
experience. In 1970 a study was made of tl.e project in order to assess 
the part played by training in the establishment of regional and local 
organisational structures. The study was restricted to one region. 
(This abstract outlines the chapter dealing with training and education, 
particularly the characteristics of training which may be regarded as 
problems for whlOn solutions are progressively being found. 1 

Characteristics of training in the ZAPIS > Training is of crucial import- 
ance for the project as a whole, in view of the 21APIS' objet:£ives (taking 
over of development by the rural workers as soon as they are able to do 
so, and financial autonomy within 5 years). Training must therefore take 
into account development objectives and havo a dynamic quality both in 
its theory and practice. Intended r ainly for adult rural workers 
immersLd in their work, family a**d social lives, it must avoid treading 
too narrow a path, since such peoj 'e have little leisure and look for 
rapid, tangible results. 

Training is an investment for the figure, which should be expected to pay 
for itself, at least in the long run. iO train the rural workers them- 
selves would be too expensive, hence the policy has been to train 'n- 
structors from the same milieu who pass on their training to the masses. 
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In the beginning these individuals do not always possess the competence, 
particularly the. technical competence, needed to make an effective contribu- 
tion to the success of the project. They also require appropriate pedagogi- 
cal and general trainin,^ before they can communicate what they have been 
taught. 

A distinction is drawn between training in the strict sense, conducted mainly 
in organised courses, and informal training imparted through ordinary 
woiicing relationships and through the contacts between the instructors and 
the rural population. Training in any event always has a mutual character: 
the trainer trains himself by contact with the person he trains.- 

The lessons learnt during the training sessions are diffused in the course of 
these daily contacts. To be concerned with the problem of training while 
carrying out development programmes can interfere with the smooth running 
of the programmes and may have financial repercussions; still, it seems 
worthwhile to take administrative risks, since the final goal is more than 
mere production. The structures being set up must be conducive to learning, 
but so must the attitude of the persons living \yithin the structures • 

Organised training is the responsibility of everyone, not only of the training 
specialist. The instructor takes the initiative, co-ordinates activities and 
calls on the assistance of others according to the skills they have to offer, 
and little by little his role becomes less conspicuous. He follows the impact 
of 'informal training, observes the problems and calls on the assistance of 
others to an even greater extent. 

The training is closely linked to the different structures on which the 
economic and social development of the zone depends. The instructor is 
therefore an agent for the, transmission of specific directions and decisions 
along with his responsibilities for providing general training. 

In conclusion , the first 3 years! experience with the ZAPIS shows that while 
training has an impact throughout the project, it suffers from limitations (time, 
finance). Its economic return is long-term and is difficult to quantify. It 
is part of an integrated system and should be treated as such. Only in this 
way wiM its efficacy grow. Experience also shows that to obtain the best 
resute there should be an autonomous training service, particularly with 
.respect to finance. 
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A Committee of Inquiry was appointed by the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science in October 1968 with the following terms of reference: 
"to consider the organisation of education services for the blind and the 
partially sighted and to make reconimendations". Some of the major 
recommendations made by the Committee are outlined below. 

1. A national plan should be drawn up for the distribution, organisation 
and management of special schools and other educational services for 
the visually handicapped. 

2. In the national plan consideration should be given to the need for a 
more even regional distribution of facilities for education, vocational 
guidance and medical assessment'of the disability factor. 

3. The Department of Education and Science should co-ordinate the 
regional plans and establish a national committee to promote and oversee 
the execution of the national plan. 

4. A residential centre should be established serving the whole country 
to- provide social training for blind young people who have severe addi- 
tional handicaps and are not likely to respond to vocational training. 

5. All schools for the visually handicapped with pupils of secondary 
school age should enable as many students as possible to take courses 
leading to recognised public examinations. 

6. Schools for the visually handicapped should maintain close liaison with 
further and higher educational establishments for the sighted, to facilitate 
the assimilation of visually handicapped students. 

7. Generous grants should be given by local education authorities to 
visually handicapped students attending post-secondary vocational or 
educational courses. 

8. For the visually handicapped, vocational guidance should begin at 
least 2 or 3 years before leaving school and for children in residential 
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schools this guidance must be given in close consultation with the parents 
and with the local careers officer. 

9. A case conference should be held by a teani of experts for every visually 
handicapped pupil. The composition of the team will var>' but it should 
always include the careers officer. 

10. No blind children should go straight into employment at the age of 16 
but should CO tinue full-time education and/or training until they are at 
least 17 year; old. 

11. At least two years' experience in ordinary schools is essential before 
teachers enter schools for the visually handicapped. In addition, teachers 
of the partially sighted should be required to obtain additional specialised 
qualifications, as is the case for a tescher of the blind. 

12. Teachers of the blind and partially sighted should be required to obtain 
further teaching qualificationn through a full-time or a part-time course. 
As it is desirable that the blind and partially sighted be educated in the 
same school this points to a common syllabus. 

13. Further research should concentrate on: (1) large-scale surveys to 
collect ^'''sic data such as incidence of handicap, employment patterns, 
training facilities, etc. ; (2) psychological studies of the cognitive and 
emotional characteristics and development of visually handicapped children; 
(3) studies relating to eaucational abilities and teaching methods; (4) 
systematic experime^its, within the context of the national plan, with the 
education of visually handicapped children in ordinary schools. 

[Appendices: comprehensive statistics on the blind population, visual and 
audio-visual aids, mobility training, teacher training, etc. ] 
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iThis abstract deals only with the general implications of the study. ] 

A number of schemes have oeen devised ir .'..:!veloping countries in recent 
years to provide both training and emplo3 inent for out-of-school unem- 
ployed youth. There is a wide variety oi* views about the efficacy of 
such cschei.nes, which are often regarded as being particularly costly. 

A study has been carried out to suggest a workable m^^thod of calculating 
the internal costs and benefits of a particuh.r youth service for/ the 
national economy. Information was based on field visits to Ceylon, 
French Guiana and Reunion, Guadaloupe, Kenya, Martinique, Pern and 
Tunisia. No atf'^mpt is made to compare results as the diversity of 
national conditions prevent valid comparisons. 

So far, special youth training and employment schemes have bet i 
launched through: (a) *'civic" services which are orgai.ised by the public 
authorities on either a compulsory or a voluntary basis; (b) compulsory 
national services ir. which young men of military age are engaged ex- 
clusively in work on development projects. In teryis of economic 
^purposes, most schemes can be classified under 3 headings: (1) 
schemes which do not involve production; (2) schemes combining train- 
ing with production; (3) schemes to settle or resettle young people on 
the land. 

Costo and benefits were estimated in terms of social values or utility 
and not in purely financial terms. Both were calculated for the national 
economy and n<y> for the young people as individuals. An attempt was 
made in each part of the analysis (costs and benefits '^f training, pro- 
duction and land settlement) to allow not only for direct costs and 
benefits but also for those that are indirect, in so far as they can be 
estimated, e.g. inculcating a sense of nationality, ci^ic consciousnejs 
and initiative, a possible improvement in health and hygiene, a decrease 
in delinquency. 
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The conclusions highlighted the compley^*3^ and degree of corijecture involved 
in calculating th benefits of youth sei'vices. Although the real and oppor- 
tunity costs of youth training and employment scheme? are indeed rather 
high» Iheir s'^cial benefits, mainly derived from the training provided, 
should not be under-estimated. But any balancing of the budget would 
appear out of the question. 

Since the benefits of the training given by youth services are their main 
achievement, the adjustment of the length of tho period of service to coincide 
with the optimum duration of train in^j necessary can be of cardinal im- 
portance to the benefit-cost ratio. Further research must be carried out 
into the maximation of benefit-cost ratios along these lines. 

In the case of settlement-oriented schemes it is essential to ensure; follow- 
up the management of the servicea after settiement; assistance in 
marketing; that the settlement villages and centres are as far as possible 
self-contained. 

The greatest need, as far as production-oriented schemes are concerned, is 
for greater efficiency at the work site. The return on these activities is 
low, even though the youths can be regarded as constituting Iree labour if the 
structural costs of the service are left out of account. Super'nsion by 
regional and local authorities is probably the best way of encouri^ging higher 
output. 

N< government has so far decided that those benefiting from the labour 
investment schemes carried out by youth services should be required tc "^ake 
any payment or to pay a special tax, K such a payments system were to be 
found politically acceptable, it would help finance the services and lighten 
the short-term burden on the State budget by obtaining part of the necessary 
resources from those who directly enjoy some of the benefits that such 
youth services Create for the economy. 
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Stuuy on the occupational advancement of the labour force: survey of 
present situation (population, emyj.oyment, level of education); the 
education and training systems; the PPT network for adult training 
(purpose, scope, methods). 



In 1970 Paraguay had just under 2.5 million inhabitants, with a large 
number of Paraguyan nationals emigrating to work in the neighbouring 
countries of Argentina, Brazil ajid Uruguay (1962 figure: 450,000). 
The population growth rate has risen from 2% in 1950 to 3.1% in 1970 
and is expected to continue to rise. As a result, the youth population of 
the country is steadily increasing. 

7 he present active population (12 years of age and over) is estimated at 
some 800,000 workers. Over the past 20 years the country's unemploy- 
ment rate has risen from 2.7% to 6%. Most of the active population is 
engaged in the primary sector (56,86%), with 18.5% in manufacturing 
and 24.7% in the tertiary sector. As reg.^rds occupational structure, 
the Planning Bureau ^^v^cretariat (Secretar''- T^nif a de planificacion), 
i^s estimated that 73. ^% of the population are op(rratives and artisan 
tradti-^ worker?. 14 < 6% work In the service occupations, 8% are white- 
uoilar workers and sales staff, 3.1% are professional and teclinical 
staff and 0. 9% are management and assimilated administrative staff. 

E ducation and training 

The formal education system (primary schooling, secondary schooling, 
technical education and higher education) provides for 8 yeais of com- 
pulsory schooling (from the age of 7 to 14 years), but the number of 
illiterates is slill estimated (1970) as 27% of the population. Fonnal 
education is bacKed up by a r :j,.Mber of educational activities outside the 
school system: iural schools; co-operative and agricultural training; 
vocational training for operatives and artisan craftsmen, for clerical 
employees and skilled manual workers; training for supervisors and for 
administrative and management L,taff [for an abstract on the functions 
and activities of the National Service for Occupational Advancement 
(S^?rvicio Nacional de Promocion Profesional) in this connection, cf . 
abstract No. 1/L 197, Vol. 11]. 
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The facilities available j chnical and \Dcational training are generally 
regarded as inadequate, . quantitatively and qualitatively. School-based 
technical education and t g can be criticised for being unco-ordinated, 
as well as for a lack of c efinitions as regards level of traininrj and ad- 
mission requirements, ducat ion and training given ouiside the school 
system suffer from much ti. ^ame shortc*omings. Both formal and infomial 
education and training have been allowed to grow virtually unplanned and 
v/ithout adequate attention to priorities., In large me;. lUre these deficiencies 
can be explained by the multiplicity of ministries, oTfTariisations and public 
and semi -public as well as private bodies active in Wiis field. 

PP^r Project 

The function of the Centre for the Vocational Advancement of the Workers 
(Centro de Promoci^n Profesional de Trabajadores — PPT) is to solve some 
of the problems and fill some of the gaps described above* The PPT con- 
sists of a permanent centre with workshops, classrooms and administrative 
offices, and a number of mobile workshops (taller rotative) which will act as 
mobile centres in rural areas and the outlying districts of Asunci6n. 
Initiated principally for industrial and artisan trades training, it is to be 
e:^-ended to include various agricultural occupations. 

The training is destined essentially for adult workers in manual occupations 
at specialised and skilled-worker level: short (2-6 months) courses 
designed for character development as well as skill training; initial training 
as weU as further training. It is geared to thf needs >'^f the individual but 
also takes into account the economic and social needs c. f the community, the 
employment situation, etc. It should lead to a genera: upgrading of the 
skills and knowledge of the labour force ar d is intended to rtiXch a maximum 
nmriber of workers for a minimum unit cost. 

The method followed iy spec.'.ally designed (or the training of adults: small 
groups; a syllabus with a heavy practical component (75% workshop practice); 
close integration of theory and practice; instruction leading from the concrete 
to the theoretical; active teaching methods. When required the training is 
supplemented with literacy courses. 
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Book on training within the undertaking: technological development 
patterns; economic trends and the evolution of occupations and skills; 
industry and artisan trades concepts of training; conclusions; reforms 
needed; bibliography. [This abstract deals only with the conclusions 
and recommendations , p. 214-223.1 



Young people in employment have a right to develop their personality and 
to be prepared, through training provided within the undertaking, to play 
their part in economic life and to make sound and independent judge- 
ments. With a view to determining how these objectives can be achieved, 
this study examines successively; trends of current technological develop- 
ment; economic structures and trends; trends in occupational structure 
and qualification; occupational mobility; past and present occupational 
concepts; an assessment of technical and social advancement from the 
point of view of occupational pedagogics; the artisan trades* and In- 
dustrie's concepts of vocational training. 

Conclusions 

Vocational training within the undertaking serves almost exclusively the 
interests of the undertaking and not those of the trainees. On the other 
hand, the vocational school itself is not doing all that it should, as has 
been pointed out on many occasions by the employers* associations. 
For lack of adequately trained teaching staff, there is not a single state 
(land) in which the vocational schools are actually able to gi\e the re- 
quired 8 hours of related instruction per week. The tremendous differ- 
ences in level of education of the trainees themselves constitute another 
major problem. 

Urgent training problems are only just being given serious consideration: 
the possibility of providing the first year of basic training (Berufsgrund- 
bildung) in a full-time school situation, implications for training ot* pro- 
longing compulsory schooling to 10 years, an extension of the second 
channel of education, vocational training for adults, a general review 
and reform of vocational teacher training. There is inadequate co- 
ordination between the training given in the vocational schools and that 
provided by the undertakings. Moreover the schools themselves are 
only able to devote about 90 minutes per week for generai subjects such 
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as pcMtical and social science, languages and communication skills, creative 
arts, ethics and religious study. 

Recommendations 

The following reforms should be introduced. 

1, The education and training activities within the undertaking should be 
restricted in so far as possible to production-oriented training. 

2, Vocational training should be fully integrated into the over-all system of 
education and training so that young people may be better prepared to play 
their part in the society in which they live, 

3, The duration of compulsory schooling should be prolonged to 10 years, 
with consequent reforms in the school syllabus. The 8th to 9th years of 
schooling should have a dual purpose: they should provide basic instruction 
in civics and communication skills, paying special attention to creative work 
and team work; they should also provide a general preparation for occupa- 
tional life which should be as broad as possible so as to lay a good founda- 
tion for future training, 

4, To this end a revision of existing syllabi, in particular with respect to 
the subjects taught as an introduction lo occupational life (Arbeitslehre) 
should be initiated. This revision should be done on an inter-disciplinary 
basis, involving the university departments concerned with pedagogics, 
sociology, psychology, social economics and political science; it will also 
involve taking a new look at the present system of teacher training. 

5, Vocational schools should be called on to provide an additional day of 
education per week for young people undergoing training, during which time 
they would receive instruction in social subjects, civics, language and 
communication skills and creative arts, 

6, The training provided within the undertaking should bj built up on the 
basic occupational knowledge and preparation provided in the last 3 years of 
compulsory schooling. Such training should be designed to make the trainee 
as highly skUled as possible. It should combine theory and practice and 
ensure close co-operation between the training given within the undertaking 
and that provided by the vocational school, 

7, To serve better the mterests of young people undergoing training and also 
to ensure an effective and objective supervision of the training, the number 
of vocational counsellors (Berufsberater) and training advisers (Ausbildungs- 
berater) should be increased and their respective qualifications improved, 

8, There is a need for more opportunities for further training, for improved 
standards of such training, and a better co-ordination and publicity for the 
relevant training facilities. 

The whole field of occupational pedagogics needs to be reviewed, adopting a 
systematic inter-disciplinary approach. 
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Report reviewing cost-benefit studies of government-financed vocational 
education and related manpower programmes: methodological short- 
comings of current analysis; implications for future investment in such 
programmes of studies carried out to date; conclusion; bibliography. 



A study has been carried out through the Educational Research Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) to investigate the various methods of evaluating 
government-financed vocational and technical education. It discusses 
the effectiveness of different programmes as well as the methods of 
evaluating them from a cost-effectiveness standpoint and reviews the 
studies carried out to date. [This abstract deals only with the general 
implications resulting from the study. ] 

Much of the current ambiguity that exists concerning the implications of 
cost-benefit studies is the result of using faulty methodology. For 
example, many studies do not: use control groups; allow comparisons 
on a marginal basis on programme alternatives; utilise adequate 
sampling procedures and adjustment for non-response bias and self- 
selection bias; compute true marginal benefits. Random probability 
samples, tabular analysis and regression analysis should be used more 
extensively; more attention should be paid to the acceptable levels of 
statistical significance which are desired; both average and marginal 
benefit-cost ratios should be used. This said, certaiii ambiguities 
remain in relation to assessing the true benefits of vocational and 
technical education. 

All costs, regardless of their institutional form or problems of measure- 
ment, are opportunity costs. As such they represent the value of the 
next best alternative to which funds could be put were they not expended 
on vocational or manpower training. 

Benefits are the opposite of costs and represent opportunities gained as 
a result of undertaking a particular activity. 

A variety of conceptual and measurement problems ?,re encountered in 
trying to analyse educational investment in hirnian beings: 

- earnings maximisation veisus maximisation of social benefits; 

(cont^d) 
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- complementarity in production and consumption; 

- joint costs of production, consumption and investment; 

- non-market production and consumption; 

- impact of education on values and preferences; 

- the implications of limited occupational choice; 

- complementarity, substitutability , and inseparability of human skills; 

- external effects; 

~ income redistribution effects; 

- the influence of unemployment on the determination of costs and benefits ; 
and 

-* the problem of the control group. 

The existence of such probleins means that it is extremely difficult to draw 
any hard and fast conclusions from the many studies carried out so far. 
For example, many studies show that post-secondary academic education 
yields a higher rate of return than post-secondary vocational-technical 
education. However, estimates of the benefits of the different programmes 
are still inconclusive in so far as sound cost measures have yet to be 
developed. The present institutional programme under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) as amended Icf. abstract No, 
1/B 5066, Vol. 4] seems to be a worthwhile social investment. However, 
it is still not clear which factor is responsible for the high rates of return. 

The future of benefit-cost analysis depends in part on what the present 
state of the art offers. The stage has not yet been reached where benefit- 
cost analysis can be widely adopted and automatically integrated into the 
very fabric of decision-making at the federal or state educational level much 
less at the school district level. -Too many methodological issues remain 
to be refined, leaving the estimated measures of benefit too crude. In 
addition, the cost of collecting and assessing data on the vast range of pro- 
grammes in existence is simply too expensive and would seem to be an 
effective deterrent to the widespread adoption, at present, of comprehensive 
comparative evaluation. 

ICf. also abstract No. 2/B 52060, Vol. 12.1 
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The evidence gathered for the OECD Conference on Policies for Educa- 
tion Growth in 197 0 led to discussion of the extent to which more educa- 
tion leads to advances in equality of opportunity. The OECD's Centre 
for Educational Research and Innovation therefore established a 
^'strategy group" of policy-makers and research workers to examine the 
implications of the most recent research evidence. This report is one 
result of this decision. 

Two hypotheses are basic to the study. 



1. 



2. 



In dealing with the concept of "ability" and the utilisation of talent^the 
attitude is taken that educational policy-making must be based on the 
view that environmental factors outweigh those of heredity. 

The liberal concept of equality of educational opportunity now has to 
be reformulated and the aim should be to establish greater equality 
of education which will counterbalance social inequalities. 



Strategies for bringing about greater equality of educational opportunity 
are outlined below. 

Pre-school education 

Pre-school education needs to be given greater priority. Steps taken to 
establish formal equality of opportunity are futile if, as an outcome of 
substantial differences in social background, the children enter the school 
systenn with widely different cultural assets. Such education should 
develop communication skills and a knowledge of the physical environment. 

Strategies pertaining to the school as an institution 

By increasing the number of places and by removing hurdles such as en- 
trance examinations or admission requirements in terms of marks ob- 
tained, social bias can be reduced or even removed. A higher degree of 
participation from less privileged children will also be obtained by the 
avoidance of early streaming. No sharp distinctions should be made 
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between a general academic and a vocational programme. Educational pro- 
grammes at senior secondary and post-secondary levels should allow for 
increased flexibility by being constructed of modules that can readily be com- 
bined into different career-preparation programmes. 

Additional educational measures (e,g, modification of conventional instruc- 
tion and better material resources) have to be taken to improve instruction 
for the handicapped. 

Schools must give young people the chance to carry out meaningful tasks 
where they have the chance to feel genuinely productive, e,g, child welfare, 
care of the sick and the aged. Furthermore, there should be more two-way 
contact between the school and the outside world. 

Recurrent education 

Lifelong education offers far greater possibilities for attaining a high level of 
competence for the majority of students than does the traditional system with 
its fateful finality of early choice or selection. 

Reform of teacher education 

The teacher's main job is to guide each individual pupil towards a differen- 
tiated set of goals, not to drop those who cannot meet uniform demands. 
Teachers must stop grading their pupils by socio-economic origin and attach- 
ing an automatic expectation as to what pupils of various social backgrounds 
can attain. Teacher training should emphasise the sociological rather than 
the didactic aspects of school education. Greater importance should be 
attached to individualised methods of instruction. Progress should be re- 
lated to some absolute standard^not to the rest of the class. Teacher train- 
ing colleges should put more emphasis on making their students aware of the 
outside world. 

Over-all planning 

The systems approach [cf. abstract No, 4/B 17241, Vol, 6] must precede 
any measures to produce suitable strategies for the treatment of identified 
problems. Such an approach means that educational strategies must be 
backed up by appropriate social policies to deal with substandard housing, 
malnutrition, health standards and taxation. 
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Report on a conference relating to educational trends in Asia: siuninary 
of the conference discussions; country reports; bibliography. [This 
abstract deals with the summary of the conference discussions and 
implications for future development of the region. ] 



The Third Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those 
Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia \vas convened by UNESCO in 
co-operation with the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE) in Singapore from 31 May to 7 June 1971. The 
Conference reviewed the progress of education in the Asian region during 
the preceding decade and made recommendations for its development 
during the 1970s Icf. abstract No. 2/B 46213, Vol. 111. Twenty country 
reports on the region were presented to the Conference by member states 
of UNESCO. 

Public expenditure on education c*- bled in the period 1960 to 1970. 
Over-all enrolments in the educational systems of the developing coun • 
tries of the region increased by 61% in the period 1960-1968, rising from 
90.3 million to 145.7 million. Secondary education increased at a much 
faster rate than primary educatiori^with enrolments rising from 16.7 
million in 1960 to 32. 3 million in 1968. 

The share of vocational/technical education in the total enrolment at 
secondary level has remained almost unvaried, at around 5% between 
1960 and 1968. Arts and humanities continued to account for a major 
share of post-secondary enrolment, about 63.4%. 

The total number of teachers in the region as a whole, at all levels, rose 
from about 2.7 million in 1960 to 4.3 million in 1968. The rate of in- 
crease at the post-secondary level was 113%, at secondary level 83% 
and at primary level, 47%. 

Despite the fact that expansion has been the dominant feature in the 1960s 
many problems remain. The supply of teachers at all levels has not 
kept pace with the rate of enrolments. In many countries the dropout 
rate at primary level is excessive. In most countries the annual in- 
crease in educational expenditures was absorbed by the additional enrol- 
ments and only a small share of resources could be invested in the im- 
provement and reorganisation of education. 
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Such problems call for new responses the general implications of which are 
outlined below. 

- If education is to be a driving force in social and economic change, its 
aims, purposes and methods will need to be re-examined and new concepts 
and policies formulated and applied to direct this expansion to develop- 
mental goals. 

- There must be both quality and a greater relevance in education. Quanti- 
tative expansion and qualitative improvements are intrinsically linked. 

An integrated approach should be adopted which should include: reorgani- 
sation of over-all structures and patterns as well as reorientation of 
curriculum, media and methods. Administrative and management 
services must be restructured to meet the demands of educational ex- 
pansion. 

- There is a need to develop aiid introduce new educational methods and 
materials. 

- In planning educational expansion there is a need to have more realistic 
data on population increases. The Asian model of educational develop- 
ment [cf. abstract No. 2/B 12777, Vol. 7] for the period 1975-1980 has 
proved an unrealistic basis for planning educational inputs and outputs. 
Furthermore, there is a need to give greater attention to regional develop- 
ment and to the problems of out-of-school education, including those of 
adult education. 

- There is a vital need to develop effective machinery for planning and 
assessing on a continuing basis the performance of the education system. 

- Adaptation of the existing structures to a new context would call for wider 
and more diversified curricula,and for pupilB terminating at intermediate 
points to a more effective preparation for their entry into the world of work. 

- Teacher training must be clianged so as to provide teachers with the kind 
of skills, attitudes and understanding that are called into play when educa- 
tion is conceived of as an energising force in Booial transformation. 

- The research-development-experimental effort in education must be 
directed to priority problems in education and be translated into viable 
educational policies and practices. 
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BERCAW, W.W., WEINHOLD, C.E., et al. 
A systems analysis. of the MDTA institutional training program 
Arlington, Va. , North American Rockwell Information Systems Company, 
April 1971, 389 p. (mimeo). 



Report on a systems analysis of institutional training carried out under 
anti -poverty legislation: the main subsystems; detailed analysis at 
national, regional, and State level; findings, conclusions and recommen- 
dations and subsystems studied. [This abstract deals only with the over- 
all assessment and proposed corrective action for the system as a whole. ] 



A study has been carried out to examine the organisational structure of 
institutional training conducted under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, as amended [cf. abstract No. l/B 5066, 
Vol. 4] . The purpose of the study was to analyse the operational sub- 
systems of the MDTA institutional training programme in order to: (a) 
assist in establishing future programme priorities, alternative methods 
of administration and allocation of resources; (b) provide information 
for the drawing up of guidelines and administrative procedures for new 
manpower legislation. The subsystems are: planning; budgeting; 
project development; financing and accounting; property management; 
trainee processing; reporting; management, control and evaluation. 

The study was conducted during the latter half of 1970 and the first 
quarter of 1971, on behalf of the US Department of Labor. It examines 
both national and regional organisational structures. Interviews were 
carried out with over 320 individuals. 

Originally, the MDTA programme was oriented towards initial training 
and retraining as a result of changing technology. In a second phase, 
emphasis was placed on job training for the disadvantaged. A third 
phase, now in progress, includes programmes to alleviate unemployment. 

Although, in general, the programme appears to be providing useful skill 
training, several factors inhibit performance: over-estimation of costs 
which ties up funds unnecessarily; delays in planning, start-up and ter- 
mination of projects; under-utilisation of training premises; inadequate 
response to current needs; high dropout rates; confusion at the State 
and local levels with regard to complex programme guidelines and prece- 
dents; lack of management information; lack of training expenditure 
data; overlapping of programmes; lack of co-ordination between the 
Department of Labor pOL) and the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (DHEW) at the national level in budgetary matters and at the local 
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level in matters of referral and placement; lack of feed-back from regional 
to national level. 

The weaknesses in the system are due to: divided authority between the em- 
ployment services and training services; lack of co-ordination within the 
manpower administration and with external agencies; lack of programme 
control and evaluation; an inadequate reporting system; short-range nation- 
al planning; uncertainties and delays in financing; publication of too many 
unco-ordinated guidelines at regional and State level. 

Proposed corrective actions to improve programme performance are as 
follows: advance planning at national level for a period of 3 to 5 years; 
inclusion of contingency plans in half-yearly reviews; establishment of 
standard evaluation procedures; delegation of project approval and funding 
to State level; advance allocation of funds by the federal government to 
State authorities; creation of executive co-ordinating committees represen- 
ting the DOL, DHEW, and the Office of Management and Budget of the DOL 
at national, regional, State and local levels. 

The suggested changes should confer the following benefits: continuity of 
planning related to changing needs; availability of performance data for 
State and national budgeting p project money will be available when projects 
are approved so as to permit advance planning and eliminate present un- 
certainties; funding of projects can be quickly and simply adjusted to pro- 
ject needs; advance project scheduling will reduce waiting periods for 
start-up, permit orderly referral of trainees, reduce dropouts, assure in- 
structors of employment, aid individual entry into preferred courses, and 
reduce stereotype courses; ensure more rational application of facilities, 
personnel and equipment; speedy resolution of disagreement on operating 
policies by the co-ordinating committees ♦ 

Statistical tables, appendices, [Cf. also abstract No, 2/B 52060, Vol. 12,] 
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Translation 


Report on a survey on technological innovation an resultant occupational 
changes 


Subject nalysis 


Report on a national survey carrie'^ jut to assess the effect of automa- 
tion on production functions; occupational changes; increasing role of 
technicians and maintenance workers; training emphasis. 


Concents analysis 


A national survey was carried out in November 1971 by the Vocational 
Training Bureau of the Ministry of Labour to determine the extent and 
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nature of occupational changes resulting from automation. 

The total sample comprised 1,700 establishments with 30 or more em- 
ployees in the chemical and manufacturing industries. The data were 
collected by questionnaire; there was a 52% response (890 replies). 

Findings 

1. The introduction of automated equipment and machinery has resulted 
in several changes: (1) new occupations have emerged (e.g. numerically - 
controlled machine-tool operator, continuous casting-machine operator); 
(2) the importance of others has been reduced (e.g. electrical equipment 
assembler, template maker); and (3) in yet others skill requirements 
have changed (e.g. welder, patternmaker, machine-tool operator) . 

2. Two distinct tendencies are apparent: there are more jobs with high 
skill requirements, qualifications and responsibilities while at the same 
time there has been an increase in the proportion of simple, monotonous 
jobs . 

3. The increase in simple, monotonous jobs has not resulted in an in- 
crease in unskilled jobs. Many of the new repetitious tasks require a 
high level of "judgement**. Of the respondents, 87% considered that 
training was needed to develop the "judgement" skills required of pro- 
duction workers; 60% considered that training was necessary to ensure 
versatility among production workers; and 28% felt training was needed 
to counteract the effect of monotony and to improve workers' morale. 

4. As processes become technically advanced, the requirement for 
technicians rises. Of the respondents, 87% reported a substantial in- 
crease in technician functions, 43% reported a moderate increase and 
45% reported a slight increase. Howiever, there was no clear definition 
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of the technician role or of the qualifications required to carry it out. The 
range of functions associa^^ed with the technician role was very broad. 

5. The importance of maintenance functions increases with advanced tech- 
nology. About 72% of the respondents reported an increase in the number 
of maintenance personnel, although special training for them was organised 
in only 35% of the establishments . Advanced mechanisation does not, how- 
ever, necessarily lead to an increase in the number of maintenance workers 
employee as there is increasing reliance on maintenance work beinpr carried 
out by subcontractors or by the equipment manufacturers themselves . More 
than half of the respondents used both internal and external maintenance 
services. 

6. Training was increasingly oriented towards supervisory and middle- 
management functions. Training emphasis was directed towards the follow- 
ing categories of personnel: foremen and other supervisory staff (81%); 
newly- recruited graduate engineers (69%); technicians (25%); skilled 
workers (58%). Syllabi covered a wide range of subjects including: super- 
visory functions, problem solving, quality control, numerical control, 
research and maintenance functions* 

7. There is a tendency for workers to request training. Over 70% of the 
respondents had received requests from their own personnel for further 
training or for training in a specialised area such as computer techniques, 
supervisory functions, basic science and engineering. 
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JORIS, A. 

La seolarit6 de la mair d'oeuvre au Saguenay- Lac Saint Jean dans une 
optique de developpement 6conomique 

L'aetualite econoniique, Montreal, P.Q., Vol. 48, No. 2, July-Sept. 
1972, p. 335-347. 



Translation 



Scholastic achievement of the labour force at Saguenay- Lac St- Jean, 
from the economic development point of view 



Subject anal/sis 



Article on a survey of the scholastic achievement of the labour force in 
the Saguenay-Lac St- Jean area: preparation of primary, secondary, 
collegiate and university education levels in general, and in manufactur- 
ing, retail trade, finance and banking, public administration; 
conclusions. 
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A survey was made in the summer of 1970 of the Saguenay- Lac St- Jean 
area [an area north of the St. Lawrence river, covering about 
750,000 km^, population a little over 210, 000, v/ith only 8 townships 
having more than 10, 000 inhabitants — Ed. ] . The purpose of the 
survey was to determine educational levels in economic activities and 
reach some conclusions regarding their linlc with careers and employ- 
ment. The survey was carried out by questionnaire. It covered pri- 
vate firms and public and semi-public bodies with at least 5 office employ- 
ees — a total of 219 units. Manual workers (20,061 in a working popu- 
lation of 26,419) were left out as their education did not go beyond the 
primary stage; only management staff and office employees were taken 
into consideration. The response was 79% for management and 69% for 
office employees. 

Findings 

The survey considered 4 levels: primary, secondary, collegiate (i.e. 
pre-university academic education — (coll6gial)l and university. 
Management and office staffs were considered separately and age was 
taken into account. As well as over-all figures, the survey produced 
data on 4 economic sectors: manufacturing (35 firms), retail trade (29), 
finance and banking (72), public and semi-public administration (22 units). 

Age . There was a direct correlation between age and standard of educa- 
tion of both managers (M) and office employees (OE), the younger ones 
usually having reached a more advanced level. 



Primary 
Secondary 
Collegiate 
University 



M 



54 
45 
39 
36 



Average ag e 
OE 



47 
30 
30 
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Level of education; type and level of employment 

Secondary Collegiate 

, , Com- „ , , Corn- 
Reached -T : Reached 



pleted 



pleted 



University 

, , Corn- 
Reached 



pleted 



Management 55,3 21.1 13>3 10.5 22.5 19.8 

Office employees 84.3 68.2 11.4 6.7 1.6 

Analysis by sector 

Comparison with the over-all figures revealed certain variations for the 
branches of economic activity mentioned above. 

- Manufacturing! it appears that the office employees are better educated 
than the average (twice as many former collegiate and university students). 

- Retail trade: practically all management staff and office employees had 
completed secondary education. 

- Finance and banking ; most of the management staff had had secondary 
schooling, which maybe regarded as low in view of the size of the estab- 
lishments considered. The proportion of office employees with the 
secondary school leaving certificate was highly satisfactory, particularly 
since they were doing simple work of purely executive character. 

- Public and semi- pub lie administration ! the concentration of secondary and 
university trained managers was high, illustrating the sector's efforts to 
build up a highly qualified personnel. 

Conclusions 

While there were deficiencies in the educational background of management 
and office staffs in many instances, the people concerned were mostly fully 
aware of them. There can be said to be at the same time a distinct trend 
towards making higher standards of scholastic achievement compulsory for 
new job applicants. The educational establishments of the region should be 
able to use the data obtained from the survey for their forecasts of the 
demand for graduates at the different levels . 
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Vocational and technical education in Lebanon and its impact on develop- 
ment and industry 



Article on the development of the vocational and technical education 
system in Lebanon: reasons why it has had only limited impact on tho 
industrial development of the country . 



Although the first technical school was established in Lebanon in 1905, 
technical education did not develop substantially during the following 
50 years . Most of it was provided by private schools established by 
philanthropic organisations or private persons. The schools run by the 
latter were operated on a commercial basis . There was no central con- 
trol and the certificates issued were not officially recognised, which gave 
rise to some confusion and doubts over the qualifications of the school's 
graduates . 

To rectify this situation the Government passed a law in 1969 to give the 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education authority over the 
award of technical certificates . At the same time the system of voca- 
tional and technical education was reorganised to comprise two levels: 

(1) 4 years of vocational education following the completion of primary 
education and leading to a trade certificate (brevet technique); 

(2) 4 years of technical education, leading to the technical secondary 
school certificate (baccalaur§at technique) and comprising two phases, 
each of which lasts two years . 

It was hoped tht^t organising vocational and technical education along these 
lines would contribute effectively to the development of the country in 
general and would also help meet the needs of the industry as regards 
trained manpower. In practice, however, the system has not been able 
to provide industry with the trained personnel it required, either in quan- 
tity or as regards quality. The reasons for this failure can be grouped 
under two main headings . 

1 . Reasons relating to the structure of the vocational and technical 
education system 

The educational Plan has never been related to the economic development 
Plan nor does it take into consideration either the employment market 
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situation or the specific needs of industry. As a result, training is fre- 
quently given for occupations for which there is no real need while occupa- 
tions for which there is a great demand are neglected. Training for rural 
occupations, for instance, has been left out completely . Moreover, there 
has been a tendency to copy syllabi from industrialised countries without 
adapting them to the local situation. (The syllabi applied in Lebanon are 
those used in France.) 

2. Reasons relating to the structure of industry 

Most industrial managers in the Lebanon have had no, or very little experi- 
ence in modern industrial management. Consequently, they tend to seek 
quick profits for little cash outlay, and see no need to pay attention to develop- 
ing the potential of their own staff or to the development of the nation's human 
resources in general. In addition, as they have no say either in planning or 
implementing vocational and technical education policy, they are less incli- 
ned to give it unqualified support . 
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The economic impact of the initial and further training of workers 



Study on: the relation between training and ability to do the job; value of 
raising skill levels in the undertaking; interdependence of qualifications 
and work standards. 



Workers have to broaden and deepen their knowledge and skills in order 
to keep abreast of their jobs, which make constantly increasing demands 
on them. Experience in a number of undertakings in the German 
Democratic Republic (mostly in the engineering aiid chemical industries) 
has shown that considerable benefit is to be derived from action in this 
field, especially as regards reducing labour costs, increased job satis- 
faction and safety standards, raising productivity and stimulating initia- 
tive. The following are some examples. 

Reducing staff numbers . At the Fortschritt Landmaschinen factory at 
Neustadtit was found that the installation of automatic machines meant 
that 30% less labour was required but that more skilled workers (fitters, 
tool setters, maintenance staff) were needed. The following steps were 
taken to raise skill levels: assignment of counterparts to every job situa- 
tion; systematic employment of machine operators on an interchangeable 
basis; rotation of workers from job strtion to job station, first within 
their shift, then from one shift to another and finally by week, so that at 
any time a missing worker could be rcpla.ced by another with equivalent 
experience. Idle time was cut down coinslderably when all the workers 
had been trained. At the same time, the workers were able to surpass 
the norms and to increase production efficiency. Better skills and the 
deve^onment of "professional conscience" contributed to this result. 

Good results were also obtained at the IFA Automobilwerke at Ludwigs- 
felde (crankshaft finishing), where manual operations were cut down by 
the use of automatic machinery and transporter equipment. Old and new 
job stations and old and new techniques were combined. Experienced 
fitters were trained in new skills so that they could train new recruits. 

Productivity . Raising the worker's skills enables him to master the 
use of his working tools, pick out a.ad eliminate errors and produce high 
quality work. At the Berlin-Chemie works, raising the skills of the 
women employees resulted in more effective use of equipment and 
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materials. Output in one shift rose from 225 to 265 kg. per worker and the 
rejects rate went down from an average 7% to 3.5%. The example of IFA 
Getriebewerke also shows that level of skill has a bearing on the proportion 
of rejects: in the first half of 1970, it was found that most of the 19 workers 
who had the highest rejects rate had never got beyond eighth year at school 
and had not had proper training. It can therefore be concluded that level of 
qualification is determinant for quality production. 

Work safety. The importance of training also shows up in occupational 
safety. At IFA Automobilwerke the hours lost through accidents in a single 
year corresponded to a loss in production amounting to the output of 30 
workers ; they followed up this finding by a publicity campaign and introduc- 
ing appropriate training to remedy the situation. At IFA Getriebewerke, 
investigations over a 6-month period showed that most of the workers res- 
ponsible for causing accidents were either untrained or inadequately trained. 

Innovations . Adequate training and technical skills generate new ideas. 
At Kirov- Werke (Leipzig) it was a skilled worker who developed and intro- 
duced a technique in the use of adhesives which led to a 25% increase in pro- 
ductivity and cut by 10 minutes the time needed for manufacturing a part. 

At IFA Getriebewerke, 42.3% of the new techniques whose introduction in- 
creased plant benefits by nearly one million marks (approximately 
US$315, 000) over a 6-month period, had been initiated by workers. At the 
Klimatechnik works (Potsdam-Babelsberg) 78. 3% of the workers partici- 
pated in launching new ideas which netted 76.7% increase in profits. 

It should also be pointed out that systematic skill-training enhances the 
worker *s loyalty to the firm because it increases his job satisfaction. 
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The Third Intern aVional Conference on Adult Education, organised by the 
United Nations EclUi'iational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) was heild in Tokyo from 25 July to 7 August 1972. The pur- 
pose of the Conference was to: examine the trends in adult education 
during the last decade; consider the functions of adult education within 
the context of lifelong education; and review the strategies of educational 
development in respect of adult education. 

The main conclusions reached by the Conference are outlined below. 

1. Education is both a product of society and an influence shaping it. 
Educational goals usually call for social, economic, cultural or political 
reforms. It is the duty of adult educators to identify and suggest such 
reforms. 

2. Adult education should be available to all. Paid study leave, day 
release and security of employment during study leave should therefore 
be guaranteed through appropriate legislation. In the 1970s the main 
thrust in developing adult education programmes should be to meet the 
educational needs of traditionally underprivileged groups. 

3. Educational counselling services are essential if adults are to become 
aware of opportunities available to them. 

4. The eradication of illiteracy is a key factor in development, but 
literacy, the cornerstone of adult education, is not an end in itself. Ir. 
addition to its emphasis on socio-economic development, functional 
literacy should also aim at the awakening of social awareness among 
illiterate adults. 

5. Rural development calls for extensive provision of adult education 
especially directed, in conjunction vvith social and economic reforms, at 
the subsistence farmer and the landless agricultural worker. Industrial 
development also carries with it a need for adult education programmes 
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to enable the adult to contribute to the technical changes involved. Environ- 
mental issues should be a major concern of adult education. 

6. Adult learners should play an active part in the planning and management 
of their own studies. The conventional student/teacher relationship should 
become a partnership based on participation and mutual learning which 
stresses the application of knowledge and the problem-solving approach. 

7. Mass media should be more extensively and expertly used for adult 
education. 

8. Governments should accord adult education a status equal to that of the 
formal school system. 

9. Adult education functions should be widely diffused throughout society 
through such institutions as trade vmions, governmental bodies, private 
undertakings, voluntary organisations, agricultural units and co-operatives. 
Action through these various channels should be co-ordinated. 

10. To facilitate the creation of a functional system of lifelong education, 
the school should be concerned with the whole commimity. Teaching pupils 
how to learn should be its chief task. 

11. Adult educationists should be represented on policy-making bodies, and 
teachers at all levels should receive training in adult education methods and 
techniques. 

12. The role of the imiversities in adult education should be widened. 
Special entry schemes should be formulated to enable adults with the re- 
quisite skills and knowledge to profit from a university education. 

13. International agencies and bilateral agencies of development co-operation 
should devote a considerably larger proportion of thoir resources to adult 
education. The needs of the Third World should be given major attention* 

14. There should be more regular consultation between the various inter- 
national agencies and bodies that have programmes of adult education. 
Regional meetings on adult education should be held, particularly in the 
Third World, 



15. Social advancement and adult education are complementary. 
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This report was drawn up by an inter-agency team organised by the 
International Labour Office and is the result of the first pilot study 
carried out in Africa under the World Employment Programme. The 
objectives of the team were to prepare a long-term strategy for a high 
level of productive employment in Kenya and to suggest how this strategy 
might best be implemented. 

There are many causes underlying the employment problems in Kenya. 
Most of these causes are, in one v/ay or another, aspects of imbalances - 
the imbalances between the growth of the labour force, the urban popula- 
tion and education and the over-all growth of the economy, and the im- 
balance between people's expectations of work and the structure of in- 
comes and opportunities available. 

The level and growth of the country's educational system are impressive. 
Yet both the schools and universities have failed to respond to national 
needs. The problem lies in a philosophy of education which mentally 
prepares the pupils for participation in the formal, non- rural sector of 
the economy, that is in the context of an economy which has failed to 
generate enough employment opportunities of this sort. A fundamental 
reappraisal of certain issues is required if this state of affairs is not to 
continue . 

The first main issue relates to the examination system. The certificate 
of primary education is almost exclusively designed for selecting pupils 
for secondary schools. The effect of this is to gear the entire primary 
schooling of young people to entry into secondary education, instead of 
preparing them for available employment opportunities, especially in the 
rural areas and in the informal sector. 

The second major issue relates to the dichotomy between academic edu- 
cation and vocational education and training. As long as the formal 
education system operates as it does (under the influence of distorted 
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incentives that reward academic qualifications), the technical secondary 
schools and village polytechnics will remain poor relations, able to make 
little headway. 

The main elements of a fundamental reconstruction of the whole educational 
system are outlined below. 

1. The introduction of a common education programme covering the present 
primary and junior secondary cycles; this common basic schooling to be 
universal and free. Common basic schooling should be of 8 or 9 years' 
duration. If 8 years were to be chosen, it might be advisable to raise the 
school entry age from 6 to 7 years . 

2. Elimination of the present examination for the certificate of primary 
education, and the substitution of a completely revised testing procedure, 
which would be based on aptitudes at the end of common basic schooling. 

3. A gradual increase in the proportion of the curriculum of common basic 
schooling devoted to prevocational subjects. Thus emphasis .11 be put on 
the interests of those who leave school after finishing common basic school. 

4. Entry into senior secondary education (2 years' duration) to take place 
according to a quota based on costs and national manpower requirements. 

5. Senior secondary education to be comprehensive, with general, com- 
mercial, technical and agricultural streams all based on a common "exami- 
nation-test" system. The testing process should focus on aptitudes. 

Pi' pi Is completing senior secondary education to undertake 1 year's com- 
munity service. 

6. Entry into pre-university classes (1-2 years' duration) would be related 
to skilled manpower demand and costs. 

7. Creation of a series of second-chance institutes for dropouts and adults, 
based on local self-help efforts. These institutes would be accorded special 
quotas for senior secondary and university education. 

A commission or a working secretariat within the Ministry of Education 
should be set up to work out the aetails of educational reform. 

The restructuring of the education and training system needs to be accom- 
panied by many complementary measures which include: reorientation of 
employment market policies, new fiscal and incomes policy, public works 
schemes in rural areas, intensified land use, reduction in the high popula- 
tion growth rate. 

[See also abstracts Nos. 2/B 49072 and 2/B 49288, Vol. 12. ] 
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In 1968 a Working Party was commissioned by the Swiss Council for the 
Sciences (Conseil Suisse de la Science) to work out an over-all projection 
of national requirements in university graduates. Its terms of reference 
were widened later to cover skilled manpower needs at all levels of 
qualification and a forecasting survey covering all aspects of the economy, 
including, as an integral part of the study, projections regarding educa- 
tion. The report of the Working Party is the result of intensive discus- 
sion with numerous institutions and persons competent in the economics 
of education and training. [This abstract deals mainly with sections 3 
(projections of requirements in trained manpower) and 4 (other factors in 
fistimating the demand for people with training). 1 

The active population can be regarded as a pyramid, its broad base con- 
stituted by the unskilled workers and at its peak the administrative and 
managerial staff. Economic, social and cultural progress presupposes 
some modification of this pyramid, with the base growing narrower and 
the peak broadening out. This would result in a truly educated society. 
Already today the ordinary workman is asked to carry out tasks which a 
few years ago were only expected of the skilled worker, the skilled 
worker is doing what was given to a technician 20 or 30 years ago, while 
the technicians are tackling jobs that used to be left to graduate engineers. 

Classified according to size of undertaking, present personnel qualifica- 
tion structure can be summed up as follows: 

No. of Secondary edu - Completed Apprentices and 

employees cation or abovo apprenticeship un skilled workers 



More than 100 
50-100 

Fewer than 50 



10% 
5% 



70% 
75% 
80% 



J 0% (each) 
10% (each) 
10% (each) 



The global figures for 1960 show that 3.4% of the active population had 
attended university /2.4% had a degree), while 45. 6% had completed only 
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primary school, 15.6% junior secondary school, 6.3% senior secondary 
education, 27.7% vocational school and 1.4% technical secondary education. 

Replacement needs due to age will be 80, 000 to 90, 000 workers a year over 
the next 10 to 15 years, with considerable variations between fields of eco- 
nomic activity. Ageing will be especially pronounced among senior manage- 
ment in the business world, in the sciences and in administrative services. 
Additional replacement needs will develop through reduction in working 
hours. It has been estimated, for instance, that a reduction from 65 to 44 
in the weekly hours worked by Swiss doctors would mean a need for 48% 
more doctors . 

Primary school capacity needs to be brought up from 625,000 places in 
1970, with 22,300 teachers, to 720,000 by AD 2000, with 29,000 teachers. 
The corresponding figures for secondary education will be 230,000 pupils 
(1970: 160,000) and 11,500 teachers (1970: 6,100). 

In AD 2000, there will be 80,000 graduates from technical secondary school 
(1960: 25,000); 20,000 will have had higher business and commercial 
training (1960: nil). The number of university graduates will have risen 
from 60, 000 to 170, 000 over the same period. 

The present rate of participation in training (4% of resident Swiss nationals 
20-29 years of age) should be brought up to 7-8% in 1980, 11-12% in 1990 and 
13-14% by AD 2000, while for the desired rate of university admissions, the 
number of pupils starting secondary scfiool will have to double. Over the 
same period, 5% of the Swiss population over 16 years of age should enter 
teacher training. This will mean that only 49% of ti.e population will be 
available for an apprenticeship, and a serious bottleneck will threaten the 
whole educational system. 

To get rid of this bottleneck it will be necessary to: 

- encourage women to pursue their education and training; 

- improve the skill structure of the foreign working population; 

- encourage continuing education and training Cot people already in the 
labour force; 

- cut down the huge dropout rates at all educational levels; 

- raise the social status of apprenticeship; 

- apply urgently new methods of teaching skills and knowledge. 
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In 1971, to give effect to a resolution adopted in December 1970 by the 
16th General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNEs'fe^) the Director-General of UNESCO 
established an International Commission on the Development of Educa- 
tion. The Commission consisted of\ persons selected for their indivi- 
dual competence in the field of education, and representing hotV different 
geographical areas and countries of varying levels of economic develop- 
ment: E. Faure (France), F. Herrera (Chile), A.-R. Kaddoura (Syrian 
Arab Republic), H. Lopez (People's Republic of the Congo), A.V. Petrov 
sky (USSR), M. Rahnema (Iran) and F.C. Ward (USA). 

The task of the Commission was to draw up a report which would: 

— comprise a critical assessment of the educational situation in 1972 
and of the main trends observed over the last few decades, 

— *- provide guidelines for governments in developing national educational 
strategies, 

— study the mear^s of ensuring an optimum contribution by education 
to development in the developing countries, 

— formulate recommendations for international co-operation. 

In pursuance of this mandate the Commission examined documentary 
material available at UNESCO, supplemented this material and the 
members' own experience by visits carried out in 23 countries, consul- 
ted a number of international bodies and attended meetings on educational 
questions and policies organised by other bodies. The report is divided 
into three parts: the findings of the Commission, relating to past and 
present social practices; the challenges of the future, including new 
findings from research, new developments from science and technology 
and new inventions from practical applications; principles, policies and 
strategies leading towards a 'learning society^'. [This Abstract is 
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limited to those conclusions of the Commission which relate to elements for 
contemporary strategies (cf. Chapter 8, p. 177-234),] 

The indispensable remoulding of educat: jn demands that all its elements - 
theory and practice, structures ani methods, management and organisation - 
be completely rethought from one and the same point of view. The following 
points summarise the essential elements of reform and change on which to 
base work in the 1970*s. 

— x'iie concept of education limited in time (to'fecliool age") and confined in 
space (to school buildings) must be superseded. School education is the 
fundamental component of total educational activity, but the latter also 
includes out-of-school education. Excessive pi'olongation of compulsory 
schooling, which is beyond certain countries' capacities, must be avoid- 
ed. 

— Rigid distinctions between primary, secondary and post-secondary educa- 
tion must be grrdually eliminated. Short cuts and branch articulations 
should be if^troduced into educational channels. 

— All available means, conventional and unconventional, should be applied 
to developing basic education. 

— General education and technical training should be reconciled, character 
and intelligence trainir.g harmonised. Education and work should be 
closely associated. Technical education, which is unnecessarily expen- 
sive, should be supplemented and in many cases replaced by out-of-school 
training. Training should be so organised as to facilitate reconversion 
diring employment, to lead to optimum occupational mobility and to pro- 
duce the greatest yield from the points of view of the national economy and 
the trainees themselves . Na^'row, premature specialisation should be 
done away with . 

— Higher education institutions should be more diversified. 

— Education should be individualised to the utmost and constitute a prepara- 
tion for self-learning, 

— Education management should be democratised, and the general public 
should play a large part in all decisions affecting education. 

Statistics, diagrams; list of documents prepared for the Commission; 
subject index. 
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Some of the current problems faciri^ polytechnical education 



.\rticle on the function of polytechnical education at general education 
schools: the contents of polytechnical education, and how it should be 
given; how "training for work" should be oi^anised for pupils through- 
out their general education. 



Application of the polytechnical education in general education schools 
gives rise to certain problems: in particular, the role expected of poly- 
technical education from the social point of view needs to bo well defined 
and the impact on it of new developments in the modem production sector 
needs to be studied. 

The social purpose of polytechnical education is to prepare the pupil to 
make use of his skills and knowledge, that is, to guide him into active 
participation in different types of production since essentially it is this 
which will develop in the worker the qualities needed for the harmonious 
development of his own personality. The polytechnical skills and know- 
ledge to be taught to the pupils in general education schools must there- 
fore be looked at from this point of view. 

The present day technical world demands that an effort be made to assess 
the impact of technical evolution on the contents of polytechnical educa- 
tion and on the way it should be taught in the schools. The pace of tech- 
nical and scientific change is so great that in order to become competent 
in the first trade which he learns, a man needs a broad general educa- 
tion; consequently polytechnical education must give the pupil a good 
grounding in the natural sciences and in the characteristics of materials, 
particularly — and this is most important — on the technical means 
currently available for using them immediately in production v/ork. By 
incorporating these ideas into the teaching of the corresponding subjects 
(physics, chemistry, etc.) in the school syllabus it will be possible to 
implement the principles and purposes of polytechnical education: to 
make the pupils aware of the fundamental sciences underlying all pro- 
duction. 

Polytechnical education must obviously, therefore, be an integral part of 
each lesson in the subjects concerned. If th^i instruction is to be con- 
structive, the following must be observed: 

(cont'd) 
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- the items must be selected and presented in such a way that the pupil can 
acquire a broad understanding of the possible practical application of the 
scientific theories he is learning; 

- the teaching methods used must stimulate to the maximum extent possible 
the perceptive faculties of the pupils and devote as much time as possible 
to practical work; 

- the pupils must be made familiar with the true nature of industrial produc- 
tion, by organising regular visits to undertakings. 

"Training for work" is a subject which figures in the school syllabus from the 
4th to the 10th (and final) year of general education. It is intended to help the 
pupils acquire and develop their practical skills and aptitudes. The syllabi 
for this training should, in principle, ensure that the ability acquired is sub- 
sequently really useful in the work which most. of the young people will be 
embarking on once they leave school. To ensure this, however, would 
mean having to prepare syllabi for each and every trade or other occupation 
for which the pupils in a given school year may wish to enter. In viev/ of the 
vast number (more than 10, 000) of such occupations, however, the educa- 
tional system cannot, even in the most general fashion, give an initiation 
into all of them. 

At present the syllabi for "training for work" are largely geared to elemen- 
tary woodworking and metalwork. It is certainly necessary to teach the 
pupils how to handle the relevant tools, but they must also be taught the 
basic techniques of measuring and assembly. This kind of instruction, how- 
ever, should only be given up to and including the Clh year of schooling. 

Determination of the appropriate contents of "training for work" in the sub- 
■ sequent years (7th to 10th year of schooling), should be based on a study of 
the present occupational structure of the labour force according to the type 
\ of work performed in the branches of economic activity employing the 
; majority of the working population. An analysis of this structure shows 
I that for 7 0% of the labour force the main component of their work is not con- 
cerned with working materials but ^vith operating and servicing machines. 
[ It is therefore the latter that should be emphasised in the "training for work" 
i given at the schools. In organising their "training for work", therefore, 
I due account must be taken of the material and equipment available at the 
j school (and above all at the neighbouring undertakings) which can help develop 
; the skills needed for operating machines . 
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Report on a seminar on educational planning: determination of ultimate 
objectives and specific targets; programming and evaluation of the per- 
formance of an educational plan; topics and conclusions; reports of the 
working groups ; report of ad hoc committee on collaboration between 
planning institutions ; annexes . 



The conference of Ministers of Education and Ministers responsible for 
Economic Planning in the Arab States, which was held at Marrakesh in 
January 1970 [cf. abstract No. l/B 42575, Vol. lOl asked the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) to 
invite representatives of planning institutes and international bodies to 
meet and draw up a programme that would have an effective impact in 
various fields of planning. UNESCO accordingly organised a seminar 
on planning methods and techniques which took place in BayrGt (Beirut) 
in September 1971. [This abstract deals with the report of one of the 
study groups of the seminar. 1 

The educational systems in the Arab countries are still turning out 
graduates who can barely read and write but who have very definite job 
expectations* It is hardiy likely that these jobs will become available 
in su:fficient number in future. The educational system therefore needs 
to be made more flexible, so that it can quickly be adjusted to changes 
in the employment market and can also help in changing attitudes and 
aspirations. The focussing of attention on certificates and diplomas as 
the qualification for employment has all kinds of consequences, and 
relegates, for example j those without the appropriate piece of paper to 
the occupational dustbin. This leads to waste of human resources, 
especially as those who fail to qualify are persuaded that the years spent 
in preparatory study are almost pure waste. 

It is not the least of paradoxes in the region that in spite of the impres- 
sive expansion in school enrolments in the recent past and the growing 
proportion of national budgets being allocated to education, the needs 
are increasing and also the number of individuals deprived of access to 
education. The attempt must be made to break down the obsession 
with examinations. Selection of pupils should no longer depend on test 
results. This would allow the curricula to give proper weight to practi- 
cal subjects and to concentrate on education itself rather than examina- 
tion performance. 

(cont^d) 
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Another of the major problems in education is that information about employ- 
ment is generally inadequate. Career guidance that gives essential informa 
tion on job openings and opportunities hardly exists. The result is that for 
many of the people responsible for education in the region, the relationship 
between education, employment and economic development is not clear. 

In addition, the educational system has i'ailed to cope with the problem of 
large scale illiteracy or with the growing problem of imbalances between 
education and manpower needs, especially in regard to quality and psycho- 
logy considerations. 

The main innovative proposal is for the institution of a system of recurrent 
education. The idea would be to introduce a break in education after a 
number of years of basic schooling. The recurrent system would allow 
people to re-enter the educational system after a period of experience of 
the world of work. Formal education and non-formal (out-of-school) in- 
struction would be integrated into one coherent and complementary system. 

Recurrent education would meet the criterion of flexibility because it allows 
people to move from education to "active life" and vice-versa. Combined 
with implementation of the earlier suggestions regarding examinations , it 
would contribute to a change of attitudes, aspirations and expectations, 
because of a closer inter-relationship between the world of the school and 
the world of work, and consequent greater rhances of mobility. 

This may not be "for tomorio\r\ but it may be for the "day after tomorrow" 
and preparation for that tomorrow should begin now. 
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As part of its over-all programme of adult education, and in implementa- 
tion of a resolution adopted at the 15th Session (1968) of its General Con- 
ference, UNESCO undertook a study of the present situation as regards 
the training of middle- level personnel with a view to determining current 
socio-economic trends and prospects for new developments. The study 
attempts to find answers to some basic questions: the existing and the 
desirable ratio between numbers of high-level and middle-level person- 
nel in countries at different stages of economic development; the nature 
of the training required (uniform in character or highly varied); the 
results achieved in different countries with various training formulae; 
the distribution of responsibility for training middle-level personnel; 
the relationship between vocational training and general education in so 
far as middle-level personnel are concerned. [This abstract is limited 
to the main over-all trends and future prospects revealed by the study. 1 

For the purposes of the study an adult has been defined as "any one who 
has already entered an active period in life which involves social and 
economic responsibilities". Full-time apprentices or students have 
been excluded. It is recognised that the broader implications of "life- 
long training" are likely to have an influence on this definition. The con- 
cept of middle- level personnel is usually governed by the consideration of 
2 criteria: occupational function and educational level. By and large, it 
tends to include 4 types of personnel: the technician, the supervisor, the 
artisan or small independent entrepreneur, and the activities promoter 
or extension worker. , 

The role which middle-level personnel play in a country's development 
will change according to the structure of that country's total manpower 
and its level of development — (1) underdeveloped, (2) partially 
developed, (3) semi-advanced, (4) advanced — each level having dis- 
tinct human resources development strategies. Shortages of middle- 
level personnel currently constitute a serious bottle-neck in level-1 and 
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level-2 countries, extending to all categories of such personnel — industrial 
and agricultural leclmicians, secondary school teachers, medical assistants 
and nurses, administrators and sales workers, industrial supervisors. 
Level-3 countries suffer primarily from a shortage of middle- level scientific 
and technical workers. In the advanced countries (leveM) the problem is 
less acute. 

Trends and prospects 

The organisation and provision of training, particularly that relating to 
middle- level personnel, will have different points of emphasis according to 
the economic and social conditions within the areas and regions concerned. 
Certain patterns can be distinguished. 

~ There is a growing recognition of the need to plan the provision of this 
type of training at national level, taking into account long-range perspec- 
tives, adapting the content of education to occupational life, providing a 
sound basis of relevant general education. 

- Increasing attention is being paid to the closer relationship between the 
formal school system and out-of- school education. Industrial and agri- 
cultural undertakings are becoming more and more involved in the pro- 
vision of the latter, and there is growing evidence of workers spending 
progressively more time studying during working hours. 

- There is a new and growing emphasis on the tailoring of training pro- 
grammes to production needs and consequently less on traditional courses 
leading to a diploma or certificate. 

- There is evidence of an increasing number of engineers, administrators, 
technicians etc. being used as part-time trainers responsible for training 
programmes in both industry and administrative services. 

- Women tend to be increasingly employed in middle-level supervisory roles 
and thus increasingly integrated into professional life. 

- Educational technology, including mass communication techniques, for 
solving problems of middle-level training is likely to be increasingly em- 
ployed in order to help solve the problem of the shortage of trainers and 
also because of its greater effectiveness. 

- The need for tailor-made training programmes to meet the changing skill 
requirements of occupations and to encourage occupational mobility has 
stimulated the application of measures for recurrent education and new 
concepts of the oi^anisation of training in units or modules which can be 
arranged to meet specific requirements. Nearly all current reforms of 
educational systems are thus being conceived within the framework of the 
lifelong education concept. 
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Report on the application or a cost-benetit analysis to assess tne income 
effects of education: historical survey; methodology; possible applica- 
tions to educational planning; outcomes; bibliography; statistics; 
graphs; detailed analyses. [This abstract deals only with the general 
implications of the study. 1 



This study is part of the continuing work in the economics department of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and is the 
second report dealing with the problems of the economics of education. 
Both studies originated from a growing awareness that the methods cur- 
rently used in planning expenditure for education in developing countries 
fail to take into account important links between the educational system 
and the economy. Current methods take the economic value of more 
education largely for granted. 

The first rei>Drt provided a theoretical framework for a cost-benefit 
analysis of educational expenditure, the present report is an attempt to 
implement those suggesdons in a case study related to Kenya . The data 
were based on interviews with almost 5, 000 employees in three urban 
areas in Kenya. These were conducted in January and February of 1968 
and thr data were supplemented by other information collected in Kenya 
on the economy and the education system of the country. 

From the data assembled, the aim was to derive several kinds of in- 
formation useful in assessing an educational system but which so far have 
not been combined in cost-benefit studies of education. The most impor- 
tant are: 

(a) private and social rates of return to investment in education, ad- 
justed for differences in socio-economic background and other factors; 

(b) wage /employment alternatives for the future, given projected outputs 
of the education system; and 

(c) rates of return to increasing different kinds of expenditure per pupil, 
with benefits related to improvements in examination performance. 

Efforts being made in comprehensive educational planning to go beyond 
the education sector and to deal with the broader issues of training and 
utilisation of human capital, rely almost entirely on the so-called man- 
power requirements approach. The main appeal of this approach 

(cont'd) 
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probably derives from the misleading impression of straightforwardness, 
simplicity, and exactness which it conveys. 

Compared to the manpower requirements approach, the application of cost- 
benefit techniques leads to seemingly vague results. This is probably one 
of the reasons why these techniques have never found theoretical recognition 
or practical acceptance among education and manpo^ver planners. Another 
inhibiting factor may have been an a priori reluctance, particularly among 
non-economists, to submit educational investments to any test which involves 
comparisons with investment in any other sector. Thirdly, data require- 
ments are more difficult to meet and, finally, the manpower requirements 
approach is likely to find more favour from a political point of view, because 
of what might be called its innate expansionist quality. It is therefore not 
surprising that many arguments are put forward against the cost-benefit 
approach in educational planning. 

Conceptually, the presirnt study tries to meet the major objections raised to 
applying a cost-benefit approach to expenditure on a social product such as 
education. In doing so it analyses: ability and other income-relevant fac- 
tors associated with education; the indirect benefits of education ; employ- 
ment market imperfections; marginal rates of return on various types of 
education or educational "packages". 

The results have failed to substantiate some widely held beliefs, namely, 
that increased expenditure per student on school inputs, especially on 
teachers, raises the quality of school output. This hypothesis has never 
been tested in the context of a developing country and only rarely in indus- 
trialised countries . Furthermore, the theoretical technique demonstrated 
is important because it can rank any number of educational "packages" 
according to economic attractiveness. This ranking is expressed in terms 
of internal rates of return, i.e. in a form which makes the results compar- 
able to similar profitability assessments in other fields of economic activity. 
This is a decisive advantage and the practical difficulties encountered in this 
first application should not be allowed to hamper its more widespread use. 
On the contrary it should encourage countries to include in their national 
statistics the relevant data for a rate-of-retum analysis. 

[Cf. abstracts Nos. 2/B 49072 and 2/B 50756, Vol. 12.1 
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The Training Review Committee was set up in 1971 to review existing 
training policy, objectives, programmes and organisation and to recom- 
mend changes in the light of current and foreseeable training priorities. 
The main recommendations made by the Committee are outlined below. 

1. Education and training should be oriented to national development 
needs > 



2. National development calls', for stress on technical, commercial and 
agricultural subjects in secondary schools and instruction in numerical 
and mechanical skills from primary level onwards. 



3. The emphasis in the Kenyanization programmes should now be on 
effective job performance. Much of the early training was of a "crash 
programme" nature and did not give adequate preparation for subsequent 
responsibilities. Quality standards of education and training should 
therefore now be raised. To this end post-training performance must 
be assessed against stated training targets. 

4. Training programmes should be established on the basis of the re- 
quirements of each industrial sector as regards skilled and specialised 
manpower, such estimates being the responsibility of individual employ- 
ers . 

5. The expansion of vocational and technical education so as to produce 
the skills needed for social and economic development has the following 
implications: 

- At skilled worker level this means increased responsibility for training 
by the private sector. It also means full consultation with the private 
sector on the future development of existing public training facilities. 
Consideration should be given by the Government to the retention in 
the country of non- citizen craftsmen in cases where this can maximise 
the availability of citizens as craft instructors. 
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- At technician level priority must be given by the Government to providing 
adequate funds to expand instructor training. There should be greater 
emphasis on practical instruction. 

6. Efficient machinery should be created for the proper planning, admini- 
stration and supervision of all education and training. 

7. A central planning authority — the Central Training Council of Kenya 
(CTCK) — should be established wiihin the Office of its President. Mem- 
bers of the Council should include representatives of the Government, em- 
ployers^ and workers' associations and individual specialists. The Council 
would be mainly responsible for (a) a continuous review of training needs, 
and (b) advising all sectors on training priorities and strategies. A Central 
Training Bureau should be set up as the executive arm of the Council. 

8. In the public sector, each ministrj^ should have over-all responsibility 
and adequate funds to meet its own training needs and to subsidise the triiin- 
ing of independent organisations for which it has responsibility. In the 
private sector the basic responsibility for training will be with each indivi- 
dual employer. However, at technician level, an increasing amount of 
training in the private sector will be financed through the recently introduced 
Industrial Levy Scheme. 

9. The Institute of Adult Studies, University of Nairobi and the Board of 
Adult Education should work closely with the proposed CTCK. The former 
should continue to supplement the training provided at other institutions 

10. No technical co-operation or other project should be accepted unless the 
Government is satisfied from the outset that it can meet the full recurrent 
costs at the end of the project. Care should be taken that all such projects 
fit into the basic over-all development plan for Kenya. 

11. Educational expenditures should be based on cost-benefit calculations. 

12. There must be a firm commitment to staff development in the public 
service. There is need for greater professionalism and the service should 
set an example in efficiency. A programme of on-the-job clerical training 
should be introduced throughout the public service. 

13. Emphasis should be given to management and supervisory training. A 
Committee on Entrepreneurial Development should be set up to co-ordinate 
all activities relating to the training of African entrepreneurs. The two 
aspects of this type of training are: (1) training small businessmen in urban 
and rural areas, (2) training effective managers in commercial or quasi- 
commercial institutions. 

[See also abstracts Nos. 2/B 49288 and 2/B 50756, Vol. 12. ] 
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Article on the need to include training in problem solving in manpower 
programmes for the disadvantaged: construction of a skills axis for 
each individual to identify skills for effective functioning in society; 
th^ skills axis as a basis for occupational training. 



Government sponsored training programmes have given increasing em- 
phasis to providing assistance to the socially disadvantaged. Such pro- 
grammes, however, have been characterised by disappointingly high drop- 
out rates. 

The disadvantaged person seems to lack not only technical and vocational 
skills but some type of "coping skill" as well. If he had had the ability • 
to cope, he might well have examined other solutions to his problems as 
alternatives to dropping out. Coping skills can be described as "life 
skills". 

If successful functioning in society depends upon two sets of skill — tech- 
nical/vocational, as one set, and problemrsolving skills as another set — it 
becomes possible to describe people ?n terms of the presence or absence 
of these skills. In fact, a skills axis can be constructed. For example, 
the vertical line will represent a range of problem-solving life skills, 
with the extreme of no skills at the lower end of the line, and the ex- 
treme of complete life skills at the upper end. The horizontal line will 
represent the saleable technical/vocational skills, the left end represent- 
ing the point of complete absence of any saleable skills, and the right 
end, the possession of many saleable skills. There will be four result- 
ant quadrants: Q. 2 | Q. 1 
Q.3 IQ.4 

Plottings in the resultant quadrants ciin be made to describe the combina- 
tion of occupational and problem- so lying skills possessed by individuals. 
Q.l describes those whom society regards as successful; Q.2, those 
who dc not have many, or any saleable skills, but who cope well with 
those proNems life brings them. Q.3 includes disadvantaged people and 
Q.4 includes people who have saleable skills but no problem-solving 
skills. 

Each person has his own axis. Each success or failure in life exacts a 
new interpretation of the axis for the person. The skills axis, 
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descriptive in broad terms of the skills required for effective functioning in 
society, assists in the identification of training needs. Traditionally, man- 
power training has concerned itself solely with the horizontal line, i.e, the 
need for training in saleable skills. Such a training programme assumes one 
or all of a number of things about problem- solving life skills: it may assume 
that people already have problem-solving life skills; or it may assume that 
economic effectiveness eliminates the need for such skills; or it may assume 
that people cannot increase their effectiveness in handling their personal 
problems . 

A "life skills" programme denies these assumptions. While individuals can 
learn life skills through their own efforts, a more effective way, particularly 
for the disadvantaged, is through training. Often lacking in communication 
skills and equally lacking in confidence the disadvantaged respond by retreat- 
ing from a situation rather than by trying to find a solution. A systematic 
programme of training in the necessary skills hastens their acquisition. 

However, by itself, a life skills programme does not provide an adequate 
manpower training programme. It merely substitutes one form of instability 
or disequilibrium on a manpower training axis for another. For example, 
an unstable position would be apparent in Q. 2 (high problem-solving* skills/low 
saleable jkills) and in Q.4 (high saleable skills/low problem-solving skills). 

When a manpower training programme directed at people on Q. 3 deals only 
with saleable skills it moves its clients from Q. 3 to Q.4; if it provides only 
problem- solving life skills, the client moves froni Q.3 to Q, 2. If the two 
types of training are combined, however, the trainee has the opportunity to 
move from Q. 3 to Q. 1, A life skills course, linked to technical/vocational 
education and training, provides disadvantaged members of the population 
with the problem-solving life skills characteristic of people who use them- 
selves confidently and effectively in their contacts with others. 
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D6cret 72/154 du 12 mai 1972 instituant une Commission mixte de 
centrafricanisation des personnels des entreprises privees en Rdpublique 
centrafricaine 

Journal Officiel de la R6publique centrafricaine, Bangui, Vol. 14, No. 12, 
15 June 1972, p, 337-338. 



Decree No. 72/154 of 12 May 1972 constituting a Joint Commission lor 
the "Central-africanisation" of the Personnel of Private Enterprises in 
the Central African Republic ^ 



Decree setting up a commission to assist the Government in dealing \vith 
the problem of *'Central-africanisation" of the personnel of private 
firms: purpose and duties, membership. 



A Joint Commission is to be set up for the "Central-africanisation" of 
the personnel of private undertakings under the Minister of Labour. Its 



purpose shall be to: 



(1) identify the personnel requirements of enterprises and consider the 
means for satisfying them both quantitatively and qualitatively; 

(2) determine the procedure for joint action by public and private 
establishments providing training, including further training and up- 
grading, for personnel who are nationals of the Central African 
Republic; 

(3) study all problems connected with the general policy of "Central- 
africanisation" of the personnel of private firms; carry out any 
relevant studies or surveys and submit proposals to the Government 
with a view to helping solve such problems. 

The Chairman of the Commission shall be the Minister of Public Admini- 
stration and Labour, who shall convene it and determine its agenda. 
The members of the Commission shall be: the chairmen of the district 
Chambers (chambre consulaire), the Director-General of Education, 
the Director-General of Labour and Social Legislation, the representa- 
tive of the Minister responsible for relations with private enterprise, 
the Director of Planning, the Director of the National Manpower Bureau, 
the Director of Industry, the Director for Home Commerce; 5 represent- 
atives of the Interoccupational Group for the Study and Development of 
the Economy (Groupement interprofessionnel pour T^tude et le d^velop- 
pement de I'^conomie centrafricaine — GIRO A) j 5 representatives of the 
General Union for Central African Workers {Union g^n^rale des 
travailleurs centrafricains — UGTC). 

All private firms shall submit to the Commission plans for the progres- 
sive "Central-africanisation^^ of their personnel. If it thinks fit, the 
Commission may require heads of firms to submit any documents which 
might assist it in its deliberations. 
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The effectiveness of manpower training programs: a review of research 
on the impact on the poor 

Washington, D.C. , US Government Printing Office 1972 : Studies in 
public welfare, paper No. 3, 70 p. Price: VJS $0.45 



Report reviewing benefit-cost analyses of manpower programmes 
carried out under US anti-poverty legislation: methodology; programmes 
assessed; implications and conclusions; bibliography. 



A study has been carried out at the instigation of a congressional sub- 
committee to examine the impact that government-financed raanpower 
jjrogrammes have had on the earnings of the poor. It identifies the 
characteristics of those individuals who have benefited most from train- 
ing as v/ell as those who have proved unsusceptible. It discusses the 
effectiveness of different programmes, and assesses the likelihood that 
greatly expanded training programmes will reduce the incidence of poverty 
and the size of the welfare pe>:'iuiation. 

The emphasis is on social benefit and cost. The social cost of a training 
programme is defined as the value of the output which could have been 
produced with the resources actually employed in training. The social 
benefit covers changes in full employment and increases in earnings of 
trainees. 

In general the study was critical of all evaluations carried out so far to 
assess the impact of such programmes. Observations have rarely 
lasted more than a year and no account has been taken of alternative 
strategies. Training alone may not be the answer to widespread poverty. 
It has to be evaluated in the context of the alternative strategies which are 
available. If unemployment is not reduced below the 5% level, much of 
the 1,6 thousand million dollars planned for manpower programmes in 
1973 could be better spent on job creation. Furthermore, many of the 
benefits which trainees receive may come at the expense of other un- 
trained low-income earners whose jobs they take. These displaced 
workers may become welfare cases in turn. Comments on the specific 
programmes are outlined below. 

Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) [cf« abstract No. 
1/B 5066, Vol. 4] 

MDTA programmes have been studied extensively although each study has 
limitations which maiie generalisations dangerous. Programmes have 
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been generally regarded as successful because they generate improvements 
in the economic position of the trainees which are greater than the social 
cost of training. As an investment this programme has yielded a return of 
about 15%. The MDTA on-the-job training (OJT) Icf. abstract No. 
13/B 44678, Vol. 11] has been more effective than classroom instruction, 
especially for women. However, the annual earnings of those completing 
such programmes generally remain below the poverty level. 

Neighbourhood Youth Coi^js (NYC) (in-school, out-of-school and summer 
programmes) Icf. abstract No. 2/B 2 1 840, Vol. 7] 

The function of NYC is to encourage continued school attendance and evalua- 
tion findings were uniformly discouraging. In-school programmes may have 
limited success but it appears that NYC is too simplistic a mechanism to be 
effective in reducing school dropout rates. Analysis of out-of-school pro- 
grammes suggests that the programme is helping male school dropouts ad- 
just in the employment market but even here earnings are below the poverty 
level. Benefits to female? are small. 

Job Corps Icf. abstracts Nos. 2/B 17261, Vol. 7 and 2/B 35772, Vol. 9] 

The conclusions to benefit-cost analyses are not encouraging and if their 
estimates prove accurate, the Job Corps is economically inefficient. 

Work Incentive Programme (WIN) Icf. abstract No. 2/B 2138-1, Vol. 7] 

Evaluation rating of this programme is particularly poor. It has been re- 
latively expensive and its record of successful placement (30%) falls far 
short of MDTA '31%). 

Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) Icf. abstract No. 
2/B 2138-1, Vol. 7] 

Studies indicate that claims of success have been exaggerated and that JOBS 
may have served largely as a subsidy to firms with high turnover rates 
among their unskilled employees. In many instances, lower-cost dis- 
advantaged are substituted for other employees as they vacate their jobs. 
Training subsidies should be conditional upon the employee being retained in 
an acceptable job for a specified period of time following training. 

Conclusion: It is imperative that Congress, as well as the government ser- 
vices, have solid information concerning the employment and earnings of the 
trainees in government-sponsored manpower programmes. Rational de- 
cisions cannot be made about the future funding and structure of these pro- 
grammes in the absence of information on performance evaluation. ICf. 
also abstracts Nos. 2/B 47688, 2/B 43862, 2/B 38566, Vol. 11, 2/B 40894, 
Vol. 10, 2/B 36508, 2/B 35374, Vol. 9.] 
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Intermediate report of a committee of experts: terms of reference; 
methodology (scope of the inquiry, sample, interviews, questionnaire); 
provisional findings baaed on 20 case studies; schedule of main and 
final reports. 



A Committee of Independent Experts was set up on 1 April 1971 by the 
Minister of I^our and Social Affairs to investigate the costs of out-of~ 
school vocational training and to propose regulations for financing it 
which would ensure minimum quality standards for vocational training 
within the imdertaking. The Committee's mandate, scheduled for a 
period of 2 years, required it to investigate all the various occupations 
and branches of economy; to aim at ensuring, between undertakings, a 
more equitable financial outlay on vocational training; to study past ex- 
penditure and make projections for future expenses. The Committee was 
to investigate occupations requiring formal training (Ausbildungsberuf) 
as defined in the vocational training law [cf. abstract No, l/L 88-1, 
Vol. 91, 

Methodology . The inquiry was carried out along 2 lines; (1) case 
studies; (2) study of a random sample. 

The first line of inquiry was carried out in 2 phases: an initial phase 
covering industry, commerce, banking and the artisan trades, and a 
phase covering large undertaldngs, public employment, railways, the 
postal service, the army, social security and the hospitals. 

The second line of the inquiry covered the following: industry, commerce, 
banking, insurance, artisan trades, agriculture, consultant services 
(lawyers, notaries, tax consultants, etc.), doctors, dentists and pharma- 
cists. (A study by a group of experts confirmed that extrapolation of the 
data gathered from the undertakings would be valid with an acceptable 
margin of error if the sample were to include 14 chambers of industry 
and commerce, 117 undertakings providing training and employing 1,000 
persons or more, 599 undertakings employing less than 1, 000 persons 
and 1,500 firms in the artisan trades*) 

The inquiry was carried out accordii^ to rigorously structured inter- 
news on the basis of a questionnaire established by the Committee and pre- 
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tested and improved after a trial run. To ensure objectivity and compara- 
bility of the data, the Committee posed identical questions to the training 

directors (Ausbildungsleitung), the training officers (Ausbilder) and the 
trainees (Auszubildender). 

Provisional findings 

Costs. Analysis of the replies to the questionnaire has not been completed 
yet. An initial analysis based on 20 case studies, shows that there is a 
wide range of costs, varying according to the undertaking, the occupations 
concerned and the year of training. Gross cost of training per trainee 
ranges from 4 , 000 DM (approximately US $1, 300) and 35, 000 DM 
(US $11,500). On the other hand the training can itself bring in a net pro- 
duct amounting to some 13, OOO DM (US $4,500), representing the value of 
the work performed by the trainee during the training. In about a third of 
the cases the value of the trainee's production may exceed the cost of the 
training. 

Most of the cost of the training seems to lie in staff costs (85% to 95%). 

Financing . Preliminary analysis shows that the present situation is not 
satisfactory. Only a system of collective financing of vocational training 
can be suitable but it is not yet possible to make firm proposals as regards 
the structure or organisation of such a system. There are 2 possibilities: 
.a centralised school-based system financed from public funds; a system 
which comprises systematic exchanges among various duly authorised 
training' premises » Systems employing both the above types might also be 
applied • 

There are 4 sources of finance: (1) public funds; (2) contributions from the 
undertakings; (3) contributions from the workers; (4) contributions from 
employers and workers together. The 3 latter forms of finance would 
permit setting up a fund for the financing of vocational training. 

As regards the organisational structure of the system, 2 processes might 
be considered: a suitable expansion of the present institutions or the setting 
up of an entirely new body* The first solution would encounter problems 
because of the large number of eJcisting institutions (some 400) and the risk 
of conflicting interests. This would seem to tend towards selecting the 
second solution: the possible establishment of a new body. 

The Committee ex-pects to finalise the main report of the inquiry » as well 
as various supplementary reports, by the middle of 1973. The final report 
is expected to be issued at the end of 1973# 
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A study has been carried out by the Institute for Occupational Research 
(Naucno-issledovaterskij institut truda) to assess whether the type of 
training received (school-based or within an undertaking) has an effect 
on employees* work. The study was carried out in the production and 
ancillary workshops of 4 large mechanical engineering plants. The 
main findings are given below. 

Place of traininf^ . Of the total number of workers covered by the 
survey, 22% had been trained at a vocational school. Most of these were 
machine-tool operators doing piece-work, an occupation entailing a longer 
period of school-based training than that undergone by the other piece- 
workers, such as the fitters. 

The level of education of machine-tool operators who had been trained at 
a school was generally higher than that of the operators who had been 
trained within the undertakings. For the former, this level correspon- 
ded, on average, to 8.4 years of schooling; for the latter the correspon- 
ding figure was 7.4 years. The same observation was valid as regards 
fitters: 7.9 and 7.2 years respectively* 

Promotion > The workers' promotion within the qualifications scale de- 
pends on the type of training? received. In so far as piece-workers are 
concerned, those whose training has been acquired in a school usually win 
promotion more quickly (on average, by 6 months) than the workers who 
have got their training within the undertaking. 

The productivity of machine-tool operators and fitters with school-based 
training was distinctly higher than that of the workers trained within an 
undertaking. Assessed in terms of average output, expressed as a 
percentage in relation to set standards, the school-trained workers 
attained a rate some 15 to 20% higher. 

As regards occupational structure , most of the machine-tool operators 
(both piece-workers and those on an hourly rate) had reached a level of 
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general education equivalent to 8 years of compulsory schooling, were aged 
between 30 and 35 years and had acquired to 12 years' work experience. 
Of this group of workers, the wages of the machine-tool operators who had 
been trained at school (duration of training: 1-2 years) was about 14% 
higher than the wages of those who had been trained within the undertaking 
(duration of training: 6 months). 
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Drawing up a manpower resources balance-sheet in Byelorussia 



Article analysing (with a diagram) the procedure for preparing general 
and specialised manpower resources balance-sheets and assessing their 
use in planning reserve manpower for industrial production* 



Drawing up a balance-sheet of the economy's skilled manpower needs 
and resources should make it possible to take timely action to organise 
training in the trades required by undertakings, branches of industry, 
towns and regions. It should also indicate the type of training that will 
be needed. Responsibility for providing the training should be shared 
between the vocational schools and undertakings, the latter teaching 
simple trades and the schools those which are more complex. 

Systematic and long-term planning of skilled personnel is needed. The 
competent authorities have set out, on an experimental basis, to prepare 
balance-sheets of skilled workers, according to trades, locality and in- 
dustry for a planning period up to 1980. The basic data for the work, 
which has been carried out on the lines of the diagram below, are given 
in greater detail in respect of the current 5-year planning period 
(1971-1975). 

The preparation of general manpower resources balances has brought 
out the need for accurate estimates of the proportion of the active popula- 
tion wholly occupied in household tasks or in cultivating their own small- 
holdings. Research was undertaken to find out whether these people 
were interested in integration in the "socialised production" sector 
(obscestvennoe proizvodstvo). It was discovered that their attitude 
depended on several factors, such as the number of young children in the 
family, the productivity of the holding, its importance to the family as a 
source of income, and the state of the local employment market. The 
potential integration capacity was 2.5% to 3% of the total number of such 
persons in tov,7)s, and 6% of those in rural districts. This section of 
the population is not very mobile; it will therefore have to be employed 
locally. 

Rural districts where the volume of employment in the liollchozes is 
declining through the effect of technical change are an important source 
of manpower. The structure of this population group needs to be 
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analysed on the basis of various decisive factors (age group, sex, educa- 
tional standard, etc.) with a view to its redistribution among the different 
branches of industry. Release from the kolkhozes must be planned with 
due regard to maintaining agricultural output at the required level. Man- 
power utilisation sections have been formed within the executive committees 
of the regional Soviets of workers' delegates; they will be responsible for 
seeing that the above conditions are fulfilled. 

Council of Ministers of Byelorussia 
State Committee for the Utilisation of Manpower 
Resources 



Over-all balance-sheet 
of manpower resources, 
by region and by town 

Local bodies responsible 
for the utilisation of 
manpower reserves 



Balance-sheets of skilled 
workers, by trade 
O^rimary balances" - 
pervi^Jnye balansy) 




Balance-sheets of skilled 
workers, by trade 
(^'primary balances" - 
pervicnye balansy) 











Undertakings 



General balance-sheet of 
manpower resources, by 
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departments 
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Many developing countries looking at the industrial revolution that changed 
the farming countries of Europe into industrial nations confuse develop- 
ment with indvstrialisation. They therefore try to take a short cut by 
importing Euiopean techniques without adapting them. This has been the 
case with vocational training. The Federal Republic of Germany has 
provided substantial aid in this field, on a bilateral basia, since 1956. 
But the dualist vocational training system in the Federal Republic (res- 
ponsibility and cost shared between the educational system and industry) 
cannot be simply transplanted to the developing countries. 

What the developing countries lack are the undertakings capable of pro- 
viding real vocational trainings . They offer a purely school-based sys- 
tem of training whereas in Germany training is shared between the under- 
takings, which provide the practical workshop training, and the vocation- 
al schools, providing the related instruction. Compared with this 
dualist system, vocational training in a purely school environment 
presents grave drawbacks: it is difficult to train the available manpower 
to meet exactly the undertakings' skill requirements; it is costly since 
wholly dependent on public funds; it encourages the "white collar complex^' 
which tends to make trainees not to consider taking up manual work, etc. 

Vocational training cannot by itself bring about industrialisation, though 
undertakings in many developing countries fail to make use of its possi- 
bilities. Some big industrialisation projects have worsened rather than 
solved economic, social and structural problems. Industrialisation 
which creates ripples of progress acts like a magnet on the environ- 
ment and speeds up the depopulation of the countryside. But the few 
modern undertakings have a low demand for manpower, cannot absorb 
the waves of migrants — often the more dynamic segment of the rural 
population. Only a development of the rural areas themselves can 
really get the Second Development Decade moving, creating a balanced 
relationship between agriculture, the rural infrastructure, industry and 
the artisan trades. 

(cont'd) 
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Small-scale industry in the developing countries is hardly able to solve its 
own vocational training problems. The people who obtain secondary school 
certificates will not be content with the jobs they are offered in small indus- 
trial undertakings or the artisan trades sector in the rural districts. To 
integrate vocational training in the latter entei-prises and eliminate its 
school atmosphere, will require the setting up of technical centres and con- 
sulting services. The centres would be used for further training for work- 
ers already in employment as well as for initial training; they could lielj) to 
disseminate modem technologies and be a means of experimenting with tech- 
nical adaptations. The consulting services would be a link between artisan 
trades and industrial and commercial undertakings. The need for training 
would thus be satisfied and progress stimulated in both the modern and the 
traditional sectors. 

United action involving vocational training, techrical development and the 
promotion of the artisan trades and industrial and commercial undertakings 
is more costly than purely school-abased vocational training. But resources 
thus invested would have a direct impact on some of the basic employment 
and development problems of the countries concerned. 
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Translation 



Young people confronted by the world of work 



Subject analysis 



Research report on the employment of young people: (1) policy statement; 
(2) national survey on the employment of youth (young people in employ- 
ment, unemployed or students): terms of reference, methodology and 
findings; diagrams, statistics. [This abstract deals mainly with 
Chapter 6 on the national survey: young people in employment* ] 
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The survey was carried out from 10 October to 15 November 1969 by the 
French League for Continuing Education and Training (Ligue frangaise de 
Tcnseignement et de 1 'Education permanent e ). The National Institute of 
Statistics and Economic Research (Institut national de Ip statistique et 
des recherches 6:onomiques — INSEE) and the Institute for Materials 
Research and Testing (Ecole sup6rieure d 'application du materiel — 
ESAM) assisted in the work. 

The scope of the survey covered young people throughout France born 
between 1 January 1945 and 31 December 1954. No distinction was made 
as regards sex, nationality or civil status. The following were excluded: 
military conscripts, young people not in employment and not seeking em- 
ployment, married women not in employment, young people in employ- 
ment but having employer or independent worker status. 

Method . The method used was a questionnaire inquiry (a range of some 
50 questions) distributed to a sample of 12, 000 persons selected on a 
quota basis. The inquiry was carried out through individual interviews 
at which the field workers were asked to consider the interview as a:ii 
opportunity for discussing the subject^s problems and their leisure time 
occupations. Discussions at local level on the findings of the survey pro- 
vided another opportunity for learning more about behavioural motivation. 

The field workers tended to lay greater stress on young people under 20 
years of age. By and large the sample of workers was given less atten- 
tion than that of the students. 

Analysis of the replies 

2,340 young men. and 1,628 young women in employment responded to the 
inquiry: 68% of the men were production workers, 14% salaried em- 
ployees, 7% middle-level supervisory or management staff. The corres 
ponding figures for the women were 28%, 47% and 14%. 
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As regards educational background , 4 out of 10 of the men at production 
worker level said they had had no more than primary education. More than 
75% of the managerial level, however, had completed at least senior second- 
ary schooling. There was no difference between men and women as regards 
level of general education, whatever the socio-occupational category. 

More than half of the young workers had had no vocational training or had 
only had on-the-job training. One out of 5 had gone to a vocational school 
(college d'enseignement technique), 1 out of 10 to a technical secondary 
school (lyc6e technique). One young worker out of 3 had taken or was taking 
a course of further training : men tended to have a higher rate of participa- 
tion in such training than women (35% as against 26%). In about 40% of the 
cases studied the further training was chiefly a matter of upgrading within 
the same line of work. Nearly two-thirds of the courses of fuither training 
were being taken outside working hours, often a heav>' burden on the young 
workers. Unskilled and specialised workers tended more frequently to be 
taking such training during working hours. One young worker out of 5 said 
that he had no intention of taking further training, one out of 4 would like to 
take it but did not have an opportunity to do so. 

Young people tend to be subject to occupational mobility > More than one- 
fourth of the respondents had changed jobs at least once before he was 25 
years old. 

Training and job satisfaction . About 25% of the young workers felt that their 
first job was quite in line with the training they had received, but an equal 
number stated exactly the contrary. The least satisfied with their current 
jobs were production workers and unskilled labourers. One-third of the 
respondents hoped to change their job shortly, usually because they felt they 
were not earning enough. Clearly, wherever the young people were well 
satisfied with their current employment they were less anxious to change 
jobs. 
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[This book represents an analysis of the return to educational invest- 
ment in non- white urban workers. This abstract deals only with the 
main conclusions.] 

The basic assumption of the study was that a worker's potential produc- 
tivity is enhanced by investments in his education ar>d training. Three 
different residential locations were considered: central city ghettos, the 
rest of the central city and the suburban ring. 

There were two main samples: (1) 21,467 persons, aged 14 or more, 
living in the 12 largest metropolitan statisti'cal areas in March 1966; 
(2) 37,330 persons, aged 14 or more, living in one of the 10 well-defined 
urban ghettos in 8 large cities in November 1966. The research pro- 
ject involved analysing over 50,000 interviews conducted by government 
agencies with ghetto and non-ghetto dwellers in the metropolitan areas. 

The main finding was that education and training are of less help to black 
ghetto residents than to others in getting either a job or equal pay and 
the opportunity for advancement. Educational returns were particularly 
iow — and in terms of reducing unemployment, virtually non-existent — 
iv the urban ghetto. There was little difference between the trained non- 
wh'te ghetto dweller and the untrained non-white; both had to deal with 
the reality of extensive unemployment. 

En.phasis must be shifted from the alleged defects of the poor themselves 
to (iefects of the market system which condemns the poor, and especially 
the lon-v/hite poor, to an unstable secondary employment market. 
Suggested new policies are outlined below. 

Ghetto development . Institutional change is critical if urban minority 
groups are to be able to cope with society as equals, ^ecific measures 
would include: job creation within ghettos; acquisition by the community 
of assets both inside and outside the ghetto; a substantial expansion of 
existing businesses owned by non-whites (particularly through 
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co-operative forms of ownership); large-scale transfer of ghetto property to 
ghetto residents and/or the community; emphasis on the provision of pre- 
vocational and vocational training within ghetto enterprises; and local control 
of community political institutions, e.g. schools, police, health facilities. 

Public employment . The emergence of the service economy (now the fastest 
grov,ing source of jobs) creates an opportunity to broaden the employment 
possibilities of ghetto workers. The twin problems of ghetto under- 
employment and the growing shortage of public services may contain their 
mutual solution. New approaches will be needed in the areas of recruitment, 
vocational training, placement, and especially in the design of relatively 
culture-free examinations and performance tests. 

Public sanctions on the hiring practices of private employers o Over three- 
fifths of the labour force work in the private sector. The Federal Govern- 
ment should strengthen legislative and other measures attack discrimi- 
natory practices among private employers and labour unions. These woulci 
include: compulsory hiring of specified percentages from low-income groups 
hiring criteria linked to job performance ability; fines for discriminatory 
practices. 

Comprehensive redevelopment of the central city . New planning techniques 
(e.g. high-rise industrial buildings, "towns-within-towns", multiple purpose 
ski'scraper complexes) now make it possible to expand employment oppor- 
tunities within central cities and avoid overcrowding. The most important 
side-effect would be an enormous new demand for minority labour, both in 
the construction phase and subsequently in the continued operation of the city. 

A comprehensive urban employment policy . Three general directions of 
action are called for: upgrading workers' skills and employability through 
Improved education and training, overcoming discriminatory practices and 
other barriers to their employment, and achieving greater economic and 
employment growth within geogra.phic and occupational reach of inner-city 
workers. It is essential that efforts be made simultaneously in all three 
directions in order to be effective. 



[Cf, also abstracts Nos. 2/B 39562, 2/B 43862, 2/B 47688, 2/B 52060, 
Vol. 11.] 
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PIERSON. F.G. 

Community manpower services for the disadvantixged 
Kalamazoo, Mich., The W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1972, 36 p. Price: US$1.25 



Study on the requisi i for desiring a comprehensive manpower pro- 
gramme at community level: determining targets and strategies; re- 
orientation of existing programmes; adaptation to the community's 
social/political realities. iThis abstract gives a general outline of the 
concepts discussed. 1 



As part of a general plan to decentralise many of its major functions, the 
Federal Government is now proposing to delegate much of the responsi- 
bility for manpower training and related services to the State and local 
governments [cf. abstract No. 1/L 77, Vol. 8l. This study examines 
the steps communities will need to take if a policy of decentralisation is 
to be successful. 

Three sources of data were used: statistical information from govern- 
ment sources; public and private reports on training and related pro- 
grammes in different cities; personal interviews with officials and close 
observers of government-sponsored manpower programmes m 6 cities in 
the middle-Atlantic region* 

The Government's manpower development effort is chiefly addressed to 
helping persons who suffer from t,- leraliy recognised educational, 
cultural, or other handicaps to find work or career advancement. Stat- 
istical informat'on on such programmes is sparoe Icf. abstract No. 
2/B 52060, Vol. Ill and if city and smaller communities are expected to 
exercise anything like effective control over manpower development 
activities within their jurisdiction, detailed data on operations of the 
various programmes, by local areas, are essential. 

Broadly stated, communities will be called on perform 4 major func- 
tions: plan manpower development goals for the disadvantaged; choose 
among available means for meeting these goals; monitor operations of 
the specific programmes selected, and evaluate their results. Failure 
in any one fxinction will be detrimental to the entire community effort. 

The 4 functional responsibilities should take into consideration € opera- 
tional areas: overcoming social and psychological barriers; providing 
general work orientation and remedial learning skills; providing voca- 
tional training and career opportunities; matching jobs and job seekers 
and restructuring jobs in line with available workers; providing financial 
allowances and supportive services; private and public job creation. 

(cont'd) 
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The over-all outcome would be that the requisite human and physical re- 
sources would be brought together at the different levels of need in a manner 
wliich would yield "maximum benefits" with "minimum resource inputs". 
Investing these broad generalisations with specific content and determining 
an appropriate str«\te^y are the critical issues confronting a community. 

In choosing a manpower services strategy, a community has a wide range of 
policy options. The key issue is how far the community decides to move 
away from a market-oriented towards an intervention-oriented strategy. The 
specific direction which a community chooses to follow must reflect its parti- 
cular needs and resources. Implementation of this policy choice is a 3- 
stage procecG: (1) determining the scope of manpower policy, (2) assigning 
responsibility for delivering manpower services, and (3) establishing specific 
programme objectives. 

The states and cities are to be given wide latitude in determining how money 
made available by current legislation and, In particular, the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971, is used. Obviously, the funds are too limited to 
have a major effect on over- all employment trends which will be i :luenced 
by broadly expansionist fiscal policies at national level and communities will 
face difficult decisions in determing what persons should be able to benefit 
from public employment policies. 

In adapting exi)>ting manpower programmes to the needs of the disadvantaged, 
the problem is to delineate the specific role of each programme more sharply 
and to adapt the various programmes to their assigned objectives. Until 
this is done, the present haphazard and arbitrary pattern of services will r,on- 
tinue to prevail. 
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Segundo Mensaje del Presidente Allende ante el Congreso Pit lo 
Santiago, 1972, 998 p. 



President Allende's second address to Parliament 



Book containing the President's address on 21 May 1972, summing up 
progress and future tasks in the country's effort to achieve economic 
democracy 2.nd an enlightened society; annexes covering all aspects of 
naUonal policy (defence, economy, finance, social policy , regional 
development, et<3,)^ 



[The President of the Republic of Chile addressed Parliament on 21 May 
1972. The text of the address is followed by annexes covering every 
aspect of Chilean policy. This abstract deals with the annex on educa- 
tion in the context of social policy (cf. p. 719-748).] 

In 1971, the year of the National Education Congress, the Chilean 
Government sought tc open the educational door wider by admitting to 
the .^educational system everyone who wished to vm ^ertake some form of 
educai:on or training. At the same time (and for the first time) all 
persons employed in the field of education were able to participate in a 
general survey of education in Chile. 

Outliue of educational policy 

Chile's objective of founding a £,ociaUst society is the basis of the coun- 
try's educational development policy. The aims of this policy are: to 
foster national awareness; to associate education with productive wurk; 
to lay special emphasis on the sciences; to apply a concept of instruc- 
tion of the people by the people, thus giving up that of an educated ^lite 
passing on its knowledge; to educate and train the whole human being, 
by developing him as regards not only his intellect but also his physical 
abilities, particularly through sport and individual — including artistic — 
expression. 

Specific objectives have been set. 

1. To give equal opportunity to ail; to meet the community's educational 
and cultural needs by widening and diversifying the educational system, 
improving living conditions and implementing, with immediate effect, an 
assistance policy designed to make the benefits of education more widely 
available: i.e. providing assistance to individuals and communities in 
the form of either nchool-based or extra-mural education. 
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2, To raise the level of skill and develop the aptitudes of the individual with 
a view to his achieving a better integration into society. This would be 
achieved through a fusion of theoi'y and practice, constant adaptation of 
syllabi to the course of change, and rep.'acement of the present formal 
school-year system by a more flexible system permitting each pupil to ad- 
vance at his own pace and as he reaches the required standard. 

3, To set up a unified educational system, related to the country's economic, 
social and cultural development, abandoning the present excessively conven- 
tional and discriminatory system. Teacher training should be similarly 
standardised; the duration of the training would be standard, whatever the 
subject, and consist of a common basic stage followed by specialisation up to 
different levels of achievement, with appropriate correlation of studies and 
work experience, 

4, To decentralise the technical, administrative, budgetary and physical 
functions involved in the system of education, eliminating the anachronisms 
in the old administrative organisation and meeting the need to adapt to 
regional requirements. 

5, To guarantee the workers employed in the field of education the best 
possible conditions compatible wvth economic and educational policy. This 
implies establishing, after investigating existing working conditions, a 
career structure with a uniform salary scale and equal promotion oppor- 
timities, 

6, To promote the partic^,ipation of all workers in educational services, with 
representation of all interested parties, including secondary school students 
and the Workers' Central Union, in the national education bodies. The 
Council of Education Workers is to be an advisory and standard-setting body. 
Participation will be further aasured by a School District Council which v/ill 
include representatives of teaching staff, parents, pupils and social organi- 
sations. There will also be local, provincial and regional education coun- 
cils to further educational development generally. 

[The book includes: details of achievements in 1971; inventory of targets 
for 1972-1973 — school attendance in general vocational and education, 
teacher training, adult education , school buildings, teaching materials, 
etc , ] 
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LEMKE, H. 

Berufsbildung zwischen Individualanspruch und Bedarfsdeckung 
Berufliche Bildung, Dusseldorf, No. 10, Oct. 1972, p. 210-214. 



Vocational training - a conflict between individual ambition and meeting 
requirements? 



Article on reform of the educational system, including vocational train- 
ing: the theory of individual gifts and the theory of requirements; 
harmonising the training system and employment trends through direct 
or indirect action; proposals. 



Opposition to the various schemes to reform the education and training 
systems has made much use of the argument that most young people are 
not gifted enough to benefit from the change. Nowadays science does 
not accept this argument, the evidence being the growing numbers of 
students at university, and of young people who are attending or have 
graduated from secondary school. 

It was subsequently alleged that massive attendance resulted in a lower- 
ing of standards; however those who have passed through the system 
have emerged with the appropriate qualifications. But this increase can 
be at the expense of other lines of training (e.g. vocational training), ^ 
situation that would be strongly contested. 

Th'^ criticism now raised is of the menace of "over-production" of 
people qualified for non-manual openings, since the theory of "imiate 
gifts" has given way to the theory of "requirements"; the supporters of 
this theory would indignantly reject the suggestion that they want to put 
up barriers to training. 

Against any fundamental reform of the educational system, the main 
contention is that an "academic proletariat" would be created, as there 
would not be ?v^nough jobs to satisfy the expanded demand. At tho same 
time there .v^ould not be enough skilled workers to replace those who 
leave the labour force. It is claimed that there are thousajids of unfilled 
postD in unf'.ertakings offering initial training. 

Those who defend the reform proposals obviously do not want to create a 
system that is not geared to employment, since there would be no oppor- 
tunity to practise the skills acquired. The real question is how to close 
the gap between the educational system and the employment situation. 

1. Direct influence. A public or private institute could be set up to pro- 
duce at regular intervals and according to well-defined criteria, esti- 
mates of the number of young people who should take up any particular 
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training course. This procedure should not be retained since it would 
clash with the German trade union approach to the question or with the 
spirit of the law. It would also raise insoluble problems in connection with 
plant organisation, labour mobilitj^ promotion, etc. There should not be a 
rigid link between training and employment. 

2. Indirect influence. An alternative would be to exert an influence on 
training indirectly, taking individual ability as the basis and assuming that 
the least able will fill the least skilled jobs and the more able the jobs 
carrying responsibility. This method is too rigid to be acceptable, how- 
ever. 

One could also let everyone choose his own training, in which case selection 
is likely to correspond to social origin: workers' children woukl gravitate 
towards manual work. This, which is roughly the situation today, cannot 
be accepted because it stands in the way of social advancement and indivi- 
dual ajnbition. 

Another method suggested is that up to the end of junior secondary school 
(10th school year) there should be freedom of choice; but a choice made at 
that stage might bar the pupil from going on to another type of training at 
the senior secondary stage. 

Yet another possibility is to offer senior secondary education — up to the 
12th or 13th year — to all; but training syllabi are so specialised that ad- 
vancement would be possible only in the selected field, subject to there 
being enough places available. 

A different approach would be a training system that gave all young people, 
up to the end of junior secondary school, a sufficient range of broadly based 
training courses, each wide enough to allow the trainee to go on into any 
stream of senior secondary education or training. The choice of training 
after junior secondary should be not merely available but also practicable. 
The same is true as regards access to university. This scheme would 
require establishment of a diversified counselling service to help each 
person make his choice in the light of his own aptitudes and abilities and 
the use he can make of the skills he has acquired. Orientation would be 
through information and guidance, not by training opportunities* 

Trainees and training institutions need to study the market, just as firms do. 
Market mechanisms are not the preserve of the economy , to the exclusion 
of the education and training system. Just as the head of a firm chooses 
what to produce, so the worker should have the right to choose — at his own 
risk — the kind of training he wants. 
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SOSNOWSKI, T. 

O system ksztaj'cenia ustawicznego 

SzkoJ'a zawodowa, Warszawa, Nos. 9 and 10, Sept, and Oct. 1972, 
p. 7-11 and 13-15. 



A scheme for lifelong education 



Article on a scheme for the organisation of continuing education for 
workers: stages constituting the scheme and legislation needed to intro- 
duce it; establishment of education services; new types of institution 
required. 



There is a difference of principle between current advlt education prac- 
tice and what is coming into being to replace it — a system of continuing 
or lifelong education. It means essentially changing over from the idea 
that everybody is capable of studying to the idea that everybody must 
study. A model has been worked out for lifelong education within the 
framework of the vocational training of the individual worker* In the 
model, 3 stages are defined: (1) occupational preparation; (2) further 
occupational training and specialisation; (3) updating. 

The first stage is entirely school-based. Stages (2) and (3) include 
varying forms of production work: in-service training, further study 
following the obtaining of certificates or diplomas, compulsory updating 
courses systematically organised at regular intervals every few years. 
In between courses, the workers continue to study on their own with 
appropriate guidance, and attend lectures on specific subjects arranged 
by higher education institutions, research institutes and various trade or 
professional associations. 

When the workers pursue their education and improve their level of skill 
in this way, it will mean requiring plant libraries and scientific informa- 
tion centres and mass media, too, to assume new and important functions 
within the scheme. 

Some of the problems involved in instituting a system of lifelong educa- 
tion have already been considered in a resolution of the Council of 
Ministers on the organisation of further training for workers in jobs re- 
quiring secondary school education and the conditions under which further 
training should be made compulsory for them fcf. abstract No. 4/L 5, 
Vol. 5] . It is now becoming urgent to draw up legislation for lifelong 
education to cover all employees, including manual workers. 

Some of the matters to be dealt with are given below : 
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The authority determining the regulations for lifelong education should be 
the Ministry of Education. The ministries for the various branches of in- 
dustry should establish education services to co-ordinate the activities of 
undertakings, research institutes and other institutions (including social 
organisations and co-operatives providing courses) concerned with lifelong 
education and training for workers. 

Since courses will be the principal means of providing continuing education, 
a comprehensive network of institutions providing courses will be needed to 
cover the whole country. This network will include: (1) centres providing 
further training courses for workers in specific industries; (2) training 
centres set up by large undertakings for their own personnel; (3) centres to 
meet various regional requirements. As regards immediate needs, a 
further training centre »uch as required under (1) must have premises to 
cover 5 purposes: classrooms for giving the instruction; premises for 
preparing teaching aids; practice rooms with tape-recording equipment 
where the trainees can check their progress and improve their skills; 
student accommodation; provision for leisure activities.* 
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Les perspectives d*emploi et les besoins en personnel qualifie au cours 
de la decennie 1971-1980 

Fort-Lamy, Direction du Plan et du Developpement, July 1972, 60 p. 
(mimeo). 



Translation 



Subject analysis 



Employment prospects and requirements in trained manpower in the 
1971-1980 decade 

Study on active population and employment situation in 1968 and prospects 
for 1980; skilled labour requirements for production and public sectors; 
training needs; conclusions; methodology of the study; statistics. 
[This abstract deals only with skill requirements for the modern economy 
sector, cf. sections 3 and 4, p. 27-50. ] 
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The Chad Economic and Social Development Plan for 1971-1980 has been 
supplemented b}' separate studies covering employment and vocational 
training for which this study constitutes part of the preparatory work 
It comprises 2 sections: (1) an assessment offtie Plan's impact on over- 
all employment trends; (2) an attempt to estimate (for the modern 
sector of the economy only) the country's requirements in trained man- 
power for implementing the Plan. 

The total active population over 15 years of age rose from 1,048,000 in 
1963 to 1, 165,000 in 1968, It will probably reach 1.5 million by 1980 
Workers in the modern production sector (i.e. the private secondary and 
tertiary sectors and the public service) are mainly concentrated in the 
urban centres, and practically all male workers in the primary produc- 
tion are able to find employment in that sector. Women in the active 
labour force are virtually all employed in traditionally female occupations 
and the proportion of women employed in the modern sector is negligible. 

Methodolo^ 

For the purposes of the study, workers in the modern pro'i^uction sectors 
have been classified according to origin (nationals or expatriates) and 
in 6 skill categories corresponding to various levels of training: 

(1) management (university level); 

(2) higher technician (university-level institute); 

(3) technician and/or foreman (completed technical secondary school); 
(4 ) skilled worker (trade certificate); 

(5) specialised worker (completed primary school plus short training of 
not more than 12 months); 

(6) unskilled worker . 

As the data regarding the distribution of workers in the modern produc- 
tion sector in 1968 were insuffic lent, 1970 was adopted as base year. 

(cont'd) 
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It was assumed that all jobs up to skilled-worker level in all 3 sectors 
(where in any case there wers few expatriatees in 1970) would be filled by 
Chad nationals by 1980. The study therefore deals chiefly with categories 
(1) to (3). For the public sector, the first hypothesis was that all posts 
currently held by expatriates paid under contract from the national budget 
or from technical assistance funds would be filled by Chad nationals. A 
second hypothesis allowed for the fact that French bilateral aid personnel 
had increased in number between 1965 and 1972. It was assumed, however, 
that the number of expatriates would drop from 6.6% in 1968 to 2% in 1980, 
For the production sectors 3 hypotheses were used: (1) replacement by 
Chad nationals at a steady rate of 10% a year over the 10 year period; (2) an 
intermediate hypothesis — a reduction of over 50% each for categories (1) 
top) a replacement rate of 2% a year. 

Training needs 

Training of an average of about 1, 600 persons a year is projected for the 
modern sector as a whole, to include: 

- 130 at the higher education(university) level; 

- 165 at university institutes (or assimilated institutions); 

- 1,325 at secondary school level (full or partial). 

Five major areas for training were distinguished: administrative and legal 
(some 490 persons a year); business and commerce generally (290); scienti- 
fic and technical (370); educational system (335); social work (135)- 

Training action for the production sector should aim at the following annual 
output: management staff and higher technicians — 60; technicians and 
foremen — 70; skilled manual and clerical workers (category 4) — 340. 

Assuming a moderate rate of replacement by Chad nationals, the annual 
training requirement for the ^blic services would be: management staff 
and higher technicians — 235; technicians — 195; trained government offi- 
cers — 720. 
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Necesidades presentes y futuras de Recursos Humanos en ocupaciones 
l^cnicas, diestras y clericales 

Revisla de Ciencias sociales, Puerto Rico, Vol. 16, No. 2, June 1972, 
p. 263-283, 



Present and future requirements as regards manpower for technical, 
skilled worker and commercial occupations 



Article on the shortage of manpower with technician level and skilled 
worker qualifications: aims of the study; research method; occupational 
structure and projections; evaluation by and recommendations of 
employers and technical teaching staff. 



In Puerto Rico today unemployment is high and large numbers are under- 
employed; at the same time, there are shortages of skilled workers, 
many young people not attending school and a substantial proportion of 
workers whose skills are out of date. 

A study has been made to analyse the shortage of human resources with 
technician level and skilled worker qualifications (for both industry and 
commerce), and the implications of this shortage for educational planning. 

The study was based on data from the census and statistics produced by 
the Department of l-abour and the Planning Bureau. A supplementary 
survey was carried out by questionnaire addressed to 6, 164 heads of 
firms selected from different branches of industry, and by follow-up 
interviews with 500 of the sample. The study set out to find answers to 
6 questions: (1) the existing structure of technical employment and future 
human resources needs up to 1975; (2) the most and the least common 
occupations at these levels; (3) the manpower shortage occupations and 
the relevant occupational descriptions; (4) the extent to which existing 
training facilitiej were able to meet the demand; (5) evaluation of pro- 
grammes by the heads of firms; (6) assessment of training opportunities 
in the workshops in relation to training objectives. [This abstract is 
concerned with the last 3 questions. ] 

Findings 

Only about 5% of the training needed between now and 1975 will be given 
by the undertakings. The inadequacy of present training programmes is 
aggravated by the fact that many trainees never practise the trade they 
have learnt, or else train for an occupation of little value to the economy. 
Few heads of firms are aware of the paii; training schemes could play in 
producing employees with the skills they are looking for. They are on 
the whole satisfied with the graduate trainees but complain that the 
courses are too few and lack variety. They also criticise the syllabi 
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for being technically out of date and unable to inculcate the basic communica- 
tion, science and mathematics skills. 

The technical teachers' opinions on the school workshops as regards abilit}' 
to cater to the training objectives vary according to the particular pro- 
gramme, geographical location and age of the school, the size of the work- 
shop, etc. Most of the unfavourable comments referred to insufficient 
floor space, inadequate equipment and ancillary services, poor condition of 
the equipment, insufficient space for stores and poor maintenance service. 

Main recommendations 

Public and private training institutions should do their utmost to meet the 
demand not met by the undertakings. The problem of trainees who do not 
practise the trade they have learnt should be studied to ascertain where the 
fault lies: in the training courses or in the system of placing the trainees. 

Existing programmes should be expanded and new ones developed to meet 
the increasing demand for specialised and unusual occupations. There 
should be close liaison with industry to improve syllabus content. Tech- 
nical teachers should be able to call upon the co-operation oi industry to 
arrange staff exchanges and even to take part in preparing syllabi and pro- 
grammes. There should he more effective co-ordination between all bodies 
concerned with training. To help in planning training programmes, there 
should be regular studies of manpower needs at various skill levels, and 
syllabi should preferably be planned to cover groups of trades. Class- 
room and workshop training should be combined with real, on-the-job ex- 
perience. Vocational guidance should be expanded and improved and the 
training programmes available made better known. 

Selection and procedures for admission to training should be improved. 

The workshops, their equipment and maintenance services need to be com- 
pletely overhauled. 

Teaching staff should be given every opportunity to improve their qualifica- 
tions, in particular through having access to training opportunities while 
they are in employment. Ways and means will have to be found for sele»^ting 
teaching staff better and inducing them to stay in the profession. 
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Report on an international conference concerning the role of children and 
young people in development plans: purpose and participants of the con- 
ference; major questions (health, environment, contents and purpose of 
education, employment, impact of major operational projects); financing; 
conclusions and recommendations. 



(This abstract deals mainly with the conclusions of the committee on 
youth, employment and development. ] 

A Conference of Ministers was organised by the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF) at Lom"6 (Togo) from 23 to 26 May 1972, to consider the 
broad theme of "children, young people, women and national development 
plans". Specifically the Conference was to: (1) permit a general ex- 
change of views; (2) define the problems and needs of an organisational 
planning that would take into account the development of human resources, 
of which children, young people and women constitute a major portion; 
(3) draw up policies and programmes which would encourage effective co- 
operation among governments, international organisations, bilateral and 
multilateral aid agencies, and UNICEF. 

Eight countries sent full delegations (Cameroon, Chad, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Togo) and 4 sent observers (Congo, 
Dahomey, Senegal, Upper Volta). More than 20 international organisa- 
ticnai, governmental ass 'veil as non-governmental, sent observers and/or 
technical experts. National studies prepared by the group of 8 countries 
constituted basic documentation for the Conference [for abstracts of the 
papers prepared by Mauritania, Niger and Togo see respectively Nos. 
2/B 50805, 2/B 5 0804 and 2/B 50479, Vol, 12] . Four subcommittees 
were set up: (1) childhood up to 5 years — women, youth and the environ- 
ment; (2) youth, employment and development; (3) childhood, youth, 
women and the impact of major projects; (4) childhood, youth, women 
and national planning. 

New orientation pjid expansion of educatio n 

Education must be rethought and must aim at developing the whole person. 
It consists of 2 complementary systems: a formal system (the traditional 
school) and an informal system which aims principally at educating differ- 
ent age groups and giving people who have no or little schooLLng an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for their working life. 

(cont'd) 
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To be effective this new ty^e of education requiT'cs: 

- an organisational structure involving all members of the community in 
defining the objectives and contents of an educational system which takes 
into account traditional structures and values; 

- a system of continuing assessment; 

- an economic situation permitting the employment of trained youth. 
Employment of young people 

The following are prerequisites to the integration of youth into the develop- 
ment process: 

- studies carried out at local level on the needs of rural communities and 
their employment potential, especially in the artisan trades and service 
occupations; 

- studies carried out by qualified staff of the country concerned with a view 
to employment creation for young people in rural areas; 

- concentrated action to encourage the establishment of an infrastructure of 
small and middle sized undertakings. 

It will also be necessary to: 

(1) select, as a priority measure and on the basis of stuaies and other 
means, those development projects (whether industrial or agricultural) 
which will result in maximum employment creation, particularly as re- 
gards the employment of young people; 

(2) seek the greatest possible equilibrium between emj/loyment openings and 
the number of young people trained; 

(3) ensure that the concept of social return is made an integral part of any 
development project; 

(4) ensure that throughout the prevocational and vocational training pro- 
grammes for young people there is an adequate economic and social in- 
frastructure which will facilitate their insertion into the developmeiit 
process. 

Means of action 

In avidition to the purely national resources which will have to bo allocated in 
equitable fashion between the different systems of education, the coimtries 
concerned will need to rely on substantial external assistance for some time 
to come. Donor and recipient countries must ensure that such assistance 
conforms to certain criteria: interdisciplinary ccUaboration, maximum 
efficacy, judicious utilisation of resources, adaptation of the systems to the 
level of development and to the long-term objectives of the country, etc. 
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MARECHAL, J.-F.; BAPTISTA-RIQUELME, Cecilia 

Les salaries face k la formation 

Paris, Les Editions d 'organisation, 1972, 155 p. 



The wage -earner' 8 attitude to training 



Research report on wage-earners^ attitudes to training: basic hypotheses 
of the research; methodology; characteristics of the sample; findings 
of the survey; conclusions. 



A survey has been carried out by the Institute for Research and other 
Activities in the Social Sciences (Institut de recherches et d 'interventions 
en sciences sociales — IRISS) on behalf of the National Industrial Pro- 
ductivity Information Centre (Centre national d' informations pour la 
prodiiCtivit§ des entreprises — CNIPE), The purpose was to find out 
more about what "training" means to wage-earners: what ideas it con- 
veys to them, their attitudes to it, how they would like to see it put into 
practice , 

The research was based on the following hypotheses: the wage-earner's 
conception of training is linked to the individual's economic and social 
situation; training may be looked upon as a means to obtain social ad- 
vancement; the trainee's crueria for assessing the effectiveness of the 
training are purely subjective; the decision to follow a training course 
is usually the outcome of a complex decision-making process; the 
amount of information the individual has on existing training opportuni- 
ties is a decisive factor; attitudes to training follow distinct patterns; 
the individual's initial training largely influences his attitude to continu- 
ing or lifelong education and training. 

Methodology 

The survey was based on the above hypotheses and was carried out by 
individual interviews in 2 stages: (1) investigation of the hypotheses 
with 10 individuals, 5 workers who were undergoing training and 5 who 
were not; (2) further investigation, based on the hypotheses, with 15 
workers undergoing training and 35 not. The sample was based on direct 
selection: all the subjects were between 18 and 40 years of age; two- 
thirds of the sample were men and tv/o-thirds were nxarried. Six 
branches of industry were represented: food industries, building, 
commerce, electronics, metallurgy -engineering, textiles. The geo- 
graphical coverage was Paris, Rh6ne-Alpes, southwest and northern 
France. 
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Interviews were carried out in 2 stages. There was a first contact to ex- 
plain the purpose of the survej' and the role of the individual interviewee in 
it. The second was the interview itself, tape-recorded, lasting on average 
1 h.30. Ixhe book reproduces substantial extracts from the recordings. ] 

Findings and conclusions 

Attitude patterns . Analysis of the sample leads to recognition of 3 types of 
attitude to training. Type A rejects training, as if the offer cast doubt on 
his psychological stability and acquired occupational competence. This 
type seenis to be fairly exceptional. Type B considers training to be solely 
a means to a strictly professional end, and relates it very strongly to em- 
ployment openings. His attitude tends to limit his ability to find trainiij? 
opportunities. Type C thinks that training should be a way of enlarging 
one's range of skills and knowledge; he considers it worthwhile even if it 
does not bring any immediate tangible result. 

Conclusions . These cari ^ j summarised in the 5 points below. 

1. For most of the intervieweeSj "training" means chiefly "vocational" 
training. They tend to think only in terms of school-based training. Train- 
ing provided within the undertaking is not looked upon as genuine training. 

2. Training does not currently have a very attractive image. It is general- 
ly thought that the effort to be trained deserves compensation. But training 
in the senoe of edv; ation is regarded as the privilege of an upper class, 
something out of rsach, not a worker's right. Training is not considered 
very important in connection with finding a job and getting promotion; the 
training opportunities available are not widely known. The training actually 
undergone is usually contrasted with an "ideal" training. 

3. Motivations for training vary according to the purpose of the training. 
The economic and psycho-sociolo^'ical constraints of the working-man*s 
environment discourage workers from trying to improve their qualifications. 
In most instances the motivation to train is a wish to better one's position 
(need for security, wish for promotion, etc.). The social or family con- 
text may create an economic motivation. The individual may feel a need to 
draw attention to himself and his position. 

4. There are many objective and subjective stumbling blocks to training, 
particularly since so little is known about available opportunities. Ob- 
jectively, training involves individual effort and consequently fatigue, re- 
presents an investment of time and energy, and extra expense. 

5. People belonging to the categories of employees intervieweri should be 
given more information about the provisions of the Act of 16 July 1972 con- 
cerning the organisation of continuing vocational training [cf. abstract No. 
l/L 126, Vol. 10] and the National inter-occupational Agreement of 9 July 
1970 [cf. abstract No. 1/B 40018, Vol. 9l. 
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[This report was prepared for an interafrican conference held in May 
1972 at Lom^ (Togo) and sponsored by the United Nations Children's Fund 
(UNICEF). For information on the conference itself, cf. abstract No. 
2/B 50865, Vol. 12.] 

In 1964-65, Mauritania had 1,060,000 inhabitants (50% of whom were 
under 20 years of age ),and an estimated population growth rate of 2%. 
The rural population was thought to comprise 820^000 nomads. On 1 
January 1970 the total population estimate was 1,200, 000, with an esti- 
mated urban population of between 120, 000 and 160, 000. 

Mauritania's economic sectors are: traditional rural; semi -traditional 
rural (artisan trades, fishing, service occupations, trade ajid transpor- 
tation); modem (mining, water, electricity, banking, insurance, public 
undertakings); and civil service. Her gross domestic product doubled 
between 1959 and 1964 and her trade balance is one of the most favour- 
able in Africa, This is mainly due to iron ore exports (85% of all ex- 
ports in value) and despite imports of consumer goods and equipment 
from 68 countries. There are some 10,200 wage earners in the private 
sector, 2,964 in the public, 536 household employees, 3,313 permanent 
civil servants and 2,370 officials under contract. 

Few women are employed in the modern sector. 

The educational system comprises primary school (7 years, the 1st taught 
in Arabic only and the following in Arabic and French), which is divided 
into 2 cycles (5 and 2 years respectively) and leads to a primary school 
certificate. The pupils may then take the secondary school admission 
exarilnation. At secondary level, technical education is provided in 
technical secondary schools and vocational schools (college d'enseigne- 
ment technique). There are also apprentice training centres and rural 
education ceritres. The teacher training college at Nouakchott offers a 
3-year teacher-training course. 

(cont'd) 
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Radio broadcasting, a powerful instrum^int for development, is also used 
extensively for educational purposes. 

In 1969 it was estimated that the educational system reached 10.4% of the 
e:chool-age population, with 26, 000 in p mary school (1960: 8, 643). Up to 
60% of the pupils drop out before reaching junior secondary (cours moyen 
l^re ann^e - CM 1). 

Those who complete the 2nd year of junior secondary (CM 2) and have no 
access to senior secondary school gravitate towards the urban zones. All 
young people, irrespective of their educational level tend to migrate to the 
cities. About 50% of the urban dwellers have gone to school; the education 
"rate" is very low in rural areas and practically nil among the nomads. 
25% of all children in schoo? are over 14 years of age. In 1970 there were 
3, 104 secondary school pupils, 11% of them girls. 

At present, teclmical education and vocational training are geared primarily 
to employers' needa. 

Parenis* reactions to their children's school attendance fail into 2 brc d 
categories: some see it as the only escape from the constraints of rural 
life, the others as a burden since it occupies needed manpower. 

Priorities 

Primary school education shou!n be redesigned so as to ext'^nd it to rural 
areai and link it wit.i the technical training of young people, to reduce unit 
costs, increase effoctlvene?- s, and revise its curricula. Priority should 
be given to improvirig the situation of rural youth and helping uioan youth 
to acquire employable skills. Women's trainir»g needs should be met, 
especially in the agricultural sector, where they are responsible fo'^ al- 
most all production. 
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Report on a survey of the present situation and future prospects for 
youi ^i people in Niger: reports by committees on health, on education, 
on won)en and the family and on the environment; development strate- 
gies; proposals; statistics and tables. [The abstract deals only with 
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tXhis report was prepared for an Inter-African Conference held at Lom6 
(Togo) in May 1972, under the auspices of the United Nations Children's 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF). For information on the Lom6 Conference, 
cf. abstract No. 2/B 50865, Vol. 12.1 

Niger has a population of 4, 126, 000 (1971) and a surface area of 
1,267, 000 km^ (just over twice that of France); 5% of the population 
live in towns. It has had an annual population errowth rate of 2^7% for 
the past 5 years and the under-25-years age group accounts for about 
65% of the whole population. The vast majority of the working popula- 
tion is still to be found in the traditional occupations — millet, sorghum 
and groundnut cultivation, cotton growing and stock raising. At the 
time when Niger became independent (1958), it was one of the Aixican 
countries with the lowest level of schooling. 



1958 
1965 
1971 



Population 



2,702,806 
3,352,882 



School -ag e 
population 
(7-14 years) 

540,561 
^t0,576 



4,126,000 825,200 



Enrolled 



13,887 
55,146 
88,594 



Rate of 
enrolments 

2.5% 
8.2% 
10.7% 



The genuine effort to raise school attendance has been hampered by a 
demographic growth rate which is likely to double the population in 20 
years. 

The primary s:^hools take pupils from the age of 7. The size of classes 
ranges from 13 to 65 pupils, according to region. Primary schooling 
lasts 6 years, but out of 1, 000 pupils starting primary school, 90 finish 
U in 6 years, 203 in 7 years and 348 in 8 >ears. The dropout rate is 
nearly 50%, so that each y<^.'xr thousands o.V' sch'>ol-leavers swell the 
mass of urban unemployed, for neither thi» service occupations nor in- 
dustry can absorb those who drop out of t) e educ^.t^-p system. 
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In the secondary schools there were 5,228 pupils in 1969-1970 instead of the 
13, 039 expected, mainly the result of rigorous selection before admission. 
The class promotion rate was 76% (90% forecast), class repeats constituted 
14% (6%) and dropouts 10% (4%), The 1970 forecast of senior secondary 
passes was 119, but only 60 actually passed (58 in June 1971). 

Teaching staff . One of the major problems in improving the ed^jcational 
system is the level of qualification of the teaching staff. In 196^-1970, the 
total primary school teaching staff was 2,206. Of these, only 204 were 
fully qualified primary school teachers. The remainder comprised 979 
assistant teachers (44%), 136 qaalifieH. instructors and 837 assistant instruc - 
tors (38%). As many of the qualified teachers were detached to secondary 
schools or to other government employment, the proportion of assistant in- 
structors was in fact even higher (52%). To remedy the situation, a teacher- 
support scheme has been built up to cover the whole country, with a system 
of continuing further training for teachers in service, especially for the in- 
structor grade. A big effort is being made in secondary education to raise 
the numbers of Niger nationals among school administrators and teaching 
staff (at present 18.6%). 

Technical and vocational education is given at (1) the Maradi techiiical secon- 
dary school (lyc6e technique) and (2) the Niamey centre for initial and further 
training. 

(1) Adinission is by country-wide competition among pupils who have com- 
pleted junior secondary school (classe de cinquieme des colleges d'enseigne- 
ment g^n^ral — CEG) The training leads to higher technician certificate 
(baccalaurdat de technicien) which can be followed by advanced teclinical or 
specialist studiet abroad. It is alpo possible at the end of the first-year 
class to take ihe examinations for L e industrial techniciari certificate 
(brevet d'cnsei.gnement industriel — BEX) or a similar certificate in com- 
merce v'^revet d'ei^seignement commercial — BEC). 

(2) The Niamey Centra offers training L'or industrial occupations up to trade 
certificate level (certificat d 'aptitude professionnelle - CAP), and also 
provides courses of further training, either full-time or in evening classes. 

There are out-of-schoolyouth movements, educational broadcasts (with radio 
clubs), 3 young farmers training centres, settlement and training activities 
for co-operators and functional literacy projects. 

There is still very littie higher educatio n. In 1970-1971, only 308 senior 
staff were in training, all of them outside the country'.. It is planned to com- 
plete the educational infrastructure with a higher educav'ion centre and 
university campus. 
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Report on a seminar on youth problems: youth in society; education 
and training of young people (formal and non-formal education); employ- 
ment {counselling; training; co-ordinated approach); youth in the ser- 
vice of the community, seminar participants; papers submitted. [This 
abstract deals only with yntifh pf^nrat^'^" training ] 



[This report is one of a series planned to provide a broad view of the 
problems of youth and development in Commonwealth countries prior to 
and in preparation for a meeting of Commonwealth ministers to be held 
in Zambia early in 1973. See also abstract No. 2/B 44112-2, Jamaica, 
Vol, 10.1 

Few people would question the desirability of educating for personal 
development and training to contribute to the well-being and prosperity 
of the nation. In attempting to achieve these aims the advanced coun- 
tries of the world have been supplying for more than one hundred years 
a form of schooling whose contents and objectives have been decreed 
unilaterally and which, given to a captive audience, has rarely been 
subjected to a critical review. 

In most countries (and Malta is no exception) formal education falls 
short of its declared or implicit objectives of creating happy and respon- 
sible young adults , equal in opportunity and accurately graded in achieve- 
ment, suitably guided towards a satisfying life role in their ii'i^ciety. A 
declaration of aims, however, does not ensure that those aims will be 
achieved. 

It is generally agreed that primary education should comprise a basic 
instruction common to all children (a refining of motor skills and a 
development of basic communication skills); it is leas easy to agree on 
the content and spirit of secondary education. In Malta the following 
changes should be introduced in secondary education: it should give yoimg 
people much more guidance in the techniques of living; Its syllabi should 
include courses for potential consumers, courses in discrimination and 
in the formulation of rational judgement (as a bulwark against the massive 
attacks of the mass media), courses to prepare pupils who will be leaving 
the islands {Malta, Gozo and Cominol for coping with their likely future 
environment; the importance given to examinations should be curbed; 
specialisation should be introduced at a much later stage and with ade- 
quate safeguards to rectify an unwise initial choice, 

(cont'd) 
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Little seems to be known of the wide range of education and training oppor- 
tunities available outside the formal education system. There is therefore 
a need for much more over-all planning and co-ordination of the formal 
£»jid non-formal systems. To this end a comprehensive survey should be 
made of all non -formal educational activities in the islands: general educa- 
tion (for early leavers; for social advancement), vocational training (in- 
cluding apprenticeship, in-service training, retraining), and social and 
welfare activities. Such a redesigning of the education system would mean 
deploying funds and reorienting the attitudes of employers and the public as 
well as reconsidering the teacher's role and making more intensive use of 
educational buildings and resources. 

School to employmen t 

Since unemployment is a major problem in the islands, there is need for an 
effective system of counselling to help smooth the transition from school to 
work. All area schools should have full-time guidance personnel in addi- 
tion to their teaching staff. There should be close liaison between the guid- 
ance unit of the Ministry of Education and the Youth Employment Service of 
the Ministry of Labour, Both services should have close links with employ- 
ment and every effort should be made so that there shall be the least disrup- 
tion to the young person liimself and to his school or employer. 

The means by which young people are trained for employment should be sub- 
jected to a review and critical appraisal. The review should cover both 
institutional and other types of training, facilities currently available as 
well as those desirable for the updating, upgrading and retraining of all 
members of the labour force. 

The apprenticeship system is not fulfilling its purpose of creating a com- 
petent workforce. The number rf apprenticeships is too low. In 1971 
some 3,000 young people left school but only 117 apprentices were engaged 
by the Government, the Malta Dry Docks Corporation, and various private 
firms. Young people are reluctant to undergo a further period of training 
immediately upon leaving school. Employers could help the situation by 
making apprenticeship more attractive, providing an efficient training pro- 
gramme, guaranteeing employment on completion of apprenticeship, taking 
other steps to correct the generally unfavourable popular image of appren- 
ticeship. 
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Children and young people in Togo 



General report on the situation and outlook for Togo's young people; 
changes in the economic and social structures; goals; statistical find- 
ings, maps, charts and diagrams. [This abstract deals only with 
the school system, the apprenticeship system and young agricultural 
workers, p. 78 to 110. 1 



[This report was prepared for an interafrican conference held in May 
1972 at Lom6 (Togo) and sponsored by the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF). For information on the conference itself, cf. abstract 
No. 2/B 50865, Vol, 12. 1 

[Togo has an area of 56^000 km^ (nearly one-fourth the size of Great 
Britain), a population of 2,006,770 (1970), 45% of which is under 15 
years of age, and an annual population growth rate of 2.6%. 12% of all 
Togolese live in cities; 44.5% work in the primary sector (gx^owing 
traditional crops, such as cocoa, coffee, cotton and peanuts, raising 
livestock, fishing, phosphate mining) and 21.8% are employed in the 
secondary sector. Ed. 1 

The public education system comprises 4 levels: pre-primary, primarj', 
secondary (general and vocational), and post-secondary (higher education 
and teacher training institutes); numerous private institutions at all 
levels provide instruction in various fields. 

Togo is one of the west African countries which has made the greatest 
effort to provide schooling (in 1970^ 41% of all school-age children, 6 to 
14 years). Yet the literacy rate is only 10%. Girls have less access to 
education than boys. In 1970-71, girls accounted for 32% of the primary 
school pupils (449 girls for 1, 000 boys), and only 19% of the secondary 
school pupils. Schooling has developed unevenly in different parts of 
the country, with the South well ahead of the North both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. 

The school system, which should be a means of advancement, for the 
mostpart produces pupils lO must repeat the^r last year of primary 
schooling . The few who continue their studies become supervisors and 
administrative employees, at considerable public expense. Farther 
education, a simple extension of primary schooling, provides too little 
practical work and is unco-ordinated, since the subjects are separated 
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into airtight compartments. A poor general orientation prevents the pupils 
from attaining well-paid positions. 

Secondary school education is open to the same criticisms: it tends only to 
prepare pupils for higher studies. 

V ocational education receives less than 1% of the 229, 000 pupils in primary 
and secondary school. 

Economic consequences 

This divorce between Togo's school system and its developmental needs, is probab- 
ly due to the facts that the school system is modelled on the French system 
anci that the pupils find it difficult to study in a foreign language. The out- 
lets available to those who have attended school are inadequate: a choice 
between employment in agriculture, an artisan trades apprenticeship, or un- 
employment. The thought of returning to agriculture is repugnant to rough- 
ly 90% of the young school leavers, all of whom seek salaried employment. 
As many as can go into teaching. Some emigrate, notably to Ghana. 
Others become parasites, never thinking of their family plot as a source of 
livelihood. In 1969, 60-70% of the unemployed youth living in the capital 
had just finished school. The school's strong emphasis on intellectual work 
leads chiefly to low-level clerical work, but even this is becoming increas- 
ingly reserved for secondary school graduates. 

Apprenticeship , for the most part unplanned, is an important substitute for 
schooling^ but the actuai number of apprentices is practically unknown. 
The period of apprenticeship lasts from 2 to 4 years. It is contracted for 
between guardian and employer, the former presenting the latter with money 
and gifts. Apprenticeship is costly to the individual; its conditions are 
hard and its returns poor. 

Most of the children and young people come from the agricultural sector , 
which is notoriously slow to change and offers almost no opportunities for 
advancement. Nonetheless, some incidence of success can be found, such 
as that of spontaneously formed groups of peasants, particularly in the 
coffee-cocoa zone. In other zones with high agricultural potential, young 
people can "manage", through self-organisation and with the help of adults, 
by raising crops or livestock. 
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Article on the reform of the educational systeia in the 1960s and its 
implications fc/ the 1970s: problem of tne educated unemployed; im- 
proving the relevance of education; prevocational studies at secondary 
school level; curriculum development. 



The outstanding educational innovation of the 1960s in Sri Lanka was a 
raising of the Quality of primary education through improved curriculum 
development, particularly as regards the teaching of science. Heavy 
preoccupation with subject-based curriculum development, however, 
tended to lead to a neglect of broader educational objectives. Quality 
improvement in a purely pedagogical sense was not sufficient. The 
science teaching being given in the classroom, for instance, bore iittle 
relevance to the liie situation of the pupils. 

As a direct result, the major problem facing the country by 1970 was the 
massive growth in the numbers of educated unemployed. Even the best 
trained technician and science graduates found it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment. The shortcomings of the education system had reached crisis 
proportions. Its internal efficiency was low, since the number of re- 
peaters was high even in the first years of primary school. It was 
failing to prepare young people effectively to find their place in adult 
society, to find useful work that they could do, to play a responsible 
rjocial role or to find individual fulfilment. Ev<in young people whose 
abilities and family resources allow them to complete their secondary 
education successfully, tend to fail when it comes to finding employ- 
ment. The secondary school graduate expects and is expected to find 
employment in clerical or administrative work. His education tends 
not to have fitted him for a productive occupation, that the economy is 
able to provide. The problem therefore becomes one of finding how to 
make education relevant. 

One answer to the problem of educational relevance would be to include 
the systematic study of occupations in the secondary school curriculum, 
with priority attention being given to the occupations which support the 
life of the community. Both pupils and parents recognise mathematics 
as a subject which is difficult but which contributes to becoming an edu- 
cated person such as a mathematics teacher, Th^y Tail to recognise 
the degree of difficulty and the complexity of the i^kills required of the 
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small cultivator. The mathematics teacher is a respected "professional" 
person; the paddy farmer is dismissed as ^'unskilled". 

This illusion can only be removed by lowering the barriers between school 
and local community. A step in the right direction has been the introduction 
in 1972 of the common junior secondary curriculum which covers the 6th to 
9th years of education and allots 17,5% of the school timetable to prevoca- 
tional studies. These studies would include conventional vocational subjects 
(carpentry, weaving, metalwork, ceramics, agriculture, commerce) but 
they also comprise inquiry-based studies of local occupations and industries 
(fishing, gemming, brickmaking, coir-work, plantain cultivation, etc.). 

The new prevocational programme, was introduced on a compulsory basis. 
It is still at an exploratory stage and its progress will have to be kept under 
constant review. Inquiry -base^i study of local occupations may generate a 
different curriculum structure. Critical questions are: the range of differ- 
ent prevocational studies that should be followed by each pupil if there is to 
be a satisfactory matching of what the pupil studies an J what his employment 
opportunities are on leaving school; measures to ensure continuing improve- 
ment in method and content and constant adjustment to changing work situa- 
tions and to new development plans, both national and local. In so far as is 
possible priority should be given to studying occupational areas which offer 
the pupils real employment prospects. 

The prevocational studies programme and the concern to make teaching 
relevant to the life and work of the community will increasingly permeate 
the curriculum. It is to be hoped the result will be the development of im- 
proved syllabi and new approaches for the teaching of traditional subjects 
such as science, social studies and the humanities. It will also require a 
reorientation of teacher training programmes: the teacher must become not 
a specialist in certain academic subjects but a specialist in certain aspects 
of life and work, a manager and counsellor responsible for arranging suit- 
able learning opportunities for his pupils. 
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At the request of the Giovanni Agnelli Foundation (Torino), the Research 
Centre on Social Investment (Centro Studi Investimenti Sociali - CENSIS) 
has made a study of vocational training in Italy, with particular reference 
to the problems inherent in retraining workers. It also deals with the 
question of compulsory schooling and training in agriculture. 

The school system in Italy is out of line with the requirements of the 
economy. It needs to be strengthened: the school must no longer pre- 
pare for a specific occupation but must provide general education with 
enough basic vocational training to be a foundation for a continuing pro- 
cess of occupational adapt^.tion. Currently there is almost 100% atten- 
dance in the 1st year of school but a progressive decline over the next 3 
years; at age 13 years the attendance rate has dropped to 71.6%. In 
agriculture the system is even less effective. It aims at giving a high 
level of qualification but fails to provide basic knowledge and skills which 
would be useful later in other fields of activity. 

P iolonRation of compulsory schooling . Settin;^ 16 years as the end of 
compulsory schooling [cf. abstract No. 1/05710, Vol. 2l will be a prob- 
lem for the transfer from school to work. The new school system should 
give everybody equal opportunity for education and training, but not lead 
to a premature selection of occupation. But the reform is controversial: 
it is based on the addition of a smgle 2-year cycle of st udies which would 
include t.he subjects now being taught in vocational schools. The prolon- 
gation will only be practicable if the families ccr.cernfid arc :financially 
able to keep their children at school and effectively cif the employment 
market until the age of 16. 

Another solution, more dr" ?3tic but not immediately practicable, would 
be to start compulsory schooling at 5 years of age, provide oao year of 
occupational orientation and follow thai year by 4 years of interdiscipli- 
nary study. Young people would then complete secondary schooling at 
the age of 18 but would already have been prepared for the world ol work. 

(cont'd) 
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Training in agriculture > There ire many and very diverse agricultural 
training projects, but only one really takes into account the needs of the 
sector. In most cases, the training ends with Ihe initial entry into a job 
and, with some exceptions which affect only a few people, provides an entire- 
ly static structure of rural manpowsr and agricultural production. Further 
training or readaptation tends only to be concerned with manual trainings 
Yet over the past 10 years the agricultural manpower in Italy has declined by 
41%, and large numbers of workers have had to transfer to other fields of 
activity without having the necessary basic education. 

The "family gtj^h^Q^-'^ " (scuole-famiglia) are in some respects an exception. 
Instituted in the 1950s in an agricultural school in Northern Italy, they are 
based on experiments carried out in France before the Second World War, 
They give young people combined general education and vocational training, 
alternating periods at school with periods back on the farm. Life in the 
family on the farm thus becomes a means for occupational experimenting and, 
back at the school, the pupil can check what he has learnt in practice, compare 
it with the other pupils and draw conclusions for his work. 

The "family school" syllabus lasts 2 years for pupils who have completed 
secondary school (3 years in other cases). The curriculum is the founda- 
tion for all subsequent specialisation. It consists of a common programme 
of general education, science and technology, and a number of optional sub- 
jects provided in conjunction with specialised schools. The pupils partici- 
pate in the management of the school, in organising its community life and 
ensuring its services. They take home project work: questions on specific 
rural problems to which they are expected to find solutions drawing on the aid 
of their family and neighbours. The teachers of the school visit them sys- 
tematically so as to be awttre of the details of the family background and to 
help in the family project v/ork. This system helps to make each pupil aware 
of the good points and also the limitations of his environment and to enter it 
as an active m'/nber or to look for another type of occupation. 

Proposals , Compulsory schooli ng must piovide comprehensive general 
education for future generations. It must open the doors to occupational 
life. The system should have 3 phases: general education, basic vocational 
training, further training (specialisation, updating, etc). Agricultura l 
training should be geared to provide basic vocatiotial training followed by 
specialisption and entry into the world of work; it should qualify for a range 
of skills and be a means of refreshing skills and knowledge. 
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[The 5th Meeting of the Technical Committee of the Inter-American 
Vocational Training Documentation and Research Centre (Centro Intro- 
americano de Investigacion y Documeiitacion sobre Formaci6n Profes- 
ional — CINTERFOR) authorised a study of workers' motivations, atti- 
tudes and behaviour with regard to the various types of training. The 
aim was to be able to draw up appropriate training programmes. 
Buenos Aires was taken as a representative area and the study itself 
was carried out by the Education Science Research Centre (Centro de 
Investigaciones on Ciencias de la Educaci6n — CICE) of *.he Torcuato 
Di Telia Institute. ] 

The objectives of the study were to discover: 

- the attitudes to training of workers at the lowest skill levels in 
medium -sized industrial undertakings; 

- the main factors determining these attitudes. 

The sample comprised workers chosen from selected firms in industries 
playing a major i^ole in the economic development plans (machine-tools, 
electronics, etc.). Each worker was given a standard interview and 
his answers were recorded in a questionnaire. 

Findings and conclusions 

The great majority of the workers gave weight to competence^ i\a re- 
flected in pay, staoility of employment promotion opportunities and 
prestige. The following attached greatest importance to competence: 
those who had lived only a short while in an urban area, those ovei 2.^ 
years of age, the sons of workers or unskilled labourers (p?6n), persons 
who had 11 or more years' work experience and those who had least 
experience of industrial employment. 

The workers' image of apprenticeship aii- vocational training tended to 
reveal the impact both had had on their own lives and work. All agrc ^d 
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that training courses and study were useful; 38% thought that vocational 
training had furthered their personal development, 7% thought it had brought 
them social advancement. 50% were not sure whether it had had any effect 
on their work. In general, they made little' distinction between schooling 
and vocational training. 

The least educated and those over 34 years of age tended more frequently to 
suggest economic and occupational reasons for serving an apprenticeship or 
taking some other type of training. One-third of the workers had practi- 
cally no information on vocational training. The extent ot their knowledge 
varied in relation to their level of education: the higher the level, the 
greater their store of information. Similarly, their knowledge increaiied 
proportionately with permanency of refiidence since longer residence gave 
great er access to sources of information. 

53% considered work experience the best way to learn, '^vhile 31% thought 
that both systematic training and work experience were necessary. Most 
of the interviewees had leamt by working on the job alongside another 
worker or a superior. 

The factors differentiating woricers' attitudes towards vocational training 
are connected with their em ploi^nent' situation, how they learnt their job 
and their educational aspirations. The more systematic their training for 
s trade, the more ready they were to accept training courses as an effective 
means of learning a skill or a job. Workers who had gone to a vocational 
school to learn their job were more ready to consider embarking on further 
training. 

Recommendations 

1. Information campaigns on training courses should be launched so as to 
have a snowball effect. Right from primary school youngsters should be 
encouraged to develop a positive attitude towards systematic and continuous 
training. 

2. To encourage more favourable attitudes, workers should be given incen- 
tives to participate in training courses. 

3. Courses should preferably be given at the place of work, during working 
hours, and workers should be willing to contribute towards the cost. 
Courses should be related to an over-all scheme for workers' advancement. 
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Achievement in society substantially derives from employment. En- 
forced idleness on leaving school or in tiie early years of working life is 
met by the individual in a variety of ways: resignation, discontent, anger, 
despair, anti-social behaviour. There is an inevitable diminution of 
pride and dignity. 

Unemployment among young people under 18 years of age in the autumn 
of 1971 was about 75% higher than the previous year; the corresponding 
figure among adults was 45%. (Within the unemployment pattern there 
are enormous regional disparities.,) The most serious development in 
the present situation has been the inc^rease in the numbers of young 
persons experiencing^ long-term unemployment. 

The rapid rise in productivity during the past year will inevitably have 
far-reaching effects on future employment. During the first 9 months of 
1971 output increased by only 1% but productivity went up by 5%. The 
industries that have let go the greatest numbers of employees have been 
those which have experienced the largest inqreases in productivity. In 
the last 5 years employment reduction in manufacturing has been 7.5%, 
in engineering 6%, in the gas, electricity and water industries 5.5%. 

These facts emphasise the problems of those areas of the country which 
predominantly rely on capital intensive industries for employment and 
whose industrial structure as a whole is insufficiently diversified* The 
effect'* of increasing efficiency in industiy are likely to continue to have 
long-term implications on future* employment trends. To allow young 
people to enter the employment market without having acquired adequate 
skills is to condone their economic suicide. 

All young people should have the right to be trained and the right to 
.xquire appropriate skills. The following are some of the steps which 
should be taken immediately to aije\iate the present situation. 
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1. Chronic unemployment in development areas can only be solved by creat- 
ing more employment through new industries and services. The Govern- 
ment should therefore expand regional development policies and reverse the 
decision to discontinue many ot the financial incentives (e.g. favourable 
depreciation allowances for machinery and plant) introduced to encourage 
industrial and regional development. 

2. In most of the areas experiencing unemployment (i.e. development areas) 
there is an urgent need for more office employment. Some 20% of the 
country's working population is now employed in office work (50% work in 

the south-east region). The Government should decentralise its own admini- 
stration so as to create more office employment opportunities in other 
regions. 

3. The vocational training of young people should cea£?e to be regarded as 
something which has to be confined to those in employment. The Govern- 
ment should expand the policy of sponsoring the training of unemployed young 
people through the proposed National Training Agency (NTA) Tcf. abstract 
No. 1/B 47519, Vol. 11]. The projected Training Opportunities Scheme 
should be revised to eliminate the restrictivo provision discriminating 
against young people. 

4. All unemployed young people attending training courses should receive 
the same )'3vel of allowances with full reimbursement of expenses. 

5. In pbising out the levy /grant system under the 1964 Industrial Training 
Act [cf. abf^ract No. 1/09825, Vol. 3] and reducing the training activities 
of the industrial training boards the Government should ensure that the NTA 
has adequate resources to carry out any training action that may be re- 
quired of it. 

6. The Go' amment should pursue actively its survey of surplus training 
capacity. 

7. The Youth Employment Service should be strengthened to enable it to 
devote more of its resources to the needs of the unemployed. 
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Training of adult educators 

Bombay/Bad Godesbf?rg, Asian South Pacific Bureau of AduJt Educa- 
tion/Friedrich-Naumann-Stiftuiig, 1^72, 1.C4 p. Price: In.Rs.5; US$1. 



Report on a seminar on the training of adult educators: purpose; parti- 
cipants; papers submitted (national statements by delegates from parti 
cipating countries); conclusions. [This abstract is concerned chiefly 
with the conclusions relating to the qualifications of adult educators and 
the relevant training. ] 



A seminar on the training of adult educators \vas held in New Delhi from 
5 to 13 March 1972.' It was organised jointly by the Asian South Pacific 
Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE) and thi^ Friedrich-Naumann-Stiftung, 
and was attended by delegates froi.. 11 countries and a number of inter- 
national organisations. The seminar reviewed the state of adult educa- 
tion » as regards both the formal provisions 'or it and current practice, 
and examined the training resources and needs for adult education in a 
region extending from India and Sri Lanka to the Phillipines and 
Australia. 

Adult education doeii iiot always receive sufficient attention in the over- 
all planning of education at the national level, whereas as a major con- 
tributor to the eradication of poverty and injustice, it should be given 
high priority. The efficacy of adult education could be improved 
through a better co-ordination of the efforts of the agencies (both 
governmental and non-govemmentrtl) providing it, and also through 
raising the standards and qualifications of adult educators,, , 

Whatever the concept of adult education existing in the country, and 
whatever the type of agency conducting it, a major problem for all 
countries is the provision of adequately trained personnel to provide it. 
The countries of the South Asian region are no exception to the rule. 
The following are the main categories of personnel needed and :he 
corresponding types of ability and training required. 

Field workers. These are the front-line teachers, community organi- 
sers, literacy workers, etc. They may be working in adult education 
full-time or part-time, be voluntarysvorkers or paid workers. They 
should have had basic teacher training in an adult educatian unit (in- 
cluding field work), or 2 weeks to 3 months training in a teacher train- 
ing college or special purpose adult education institute. In addition 
they should have had in-service training under a qualified adult educa- 
tion supervisor. 

(cont'd) 
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Supervisors. These are middle-level adult educators with organisational 
responsibilities for teams or groupsi of adult education field workers in a 
district or region. They often have university f.raining and tend to look on 
adult education as their permanent fuil-time occupation. They should have 
had one year's full-time teacher training, pr^?ferably at post-graduate level. 
They should undergo periodic refresher training, e.g. through intensive 
workshops or seminars, on an av^irage of not less than one week each year. 

Administrators . These are the lenders of adult education departments, 
chief executive officers and other administrative and professional staff. 
They are usually well qualified university graduates for whom adult education 
is their permanent occupation. They should preferably have had full-time 
post-graduate training supplemented by periodic refresher training provided 
mainly by means of national and international seminars, intensive workshops, etc. 

Knowledge, skill and attitude requirements 

K nowledge > Full competence in the subject to be taught: literacy syllabus, 
including functional literacy and the supporting programmes (civics, environ- 
mental health, home making, etc.); community welfare and education (e.g. 
the various agencies and programmes of community welfare and social 
service, the problems of an urban environment); crafts; vocational training 
programmes at various levels and for various types of occupation; t - aching 
methods and psychology (the methods and approaches appropriate to adult 
education and the psychology of the adult learner). 

Skills . Apart from the desire ■ knowledge of specific subjects, the skills 
required are mainly those needed in handling people: an understanding of the 
differences among learners; ability to adjust his teaching methods and speed 
to suit the different groups; skill in handling teaching materials and tools, 
and the resourcefulness needed to develop new methods and materials. 

Attitud e Essentially the adult educator must have the basic readiness to 
accept adult education as a lifr long process which is as applicable to himself 
as to the persons he is teaching. Other qualities and attitudes required are 
enthusiasm, readiness to accept new ideas and to test new theories and 
practices, patience and an obstinate belief in the ability of the learner to 
develop and change. 
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In 1968 a large-scale research project was launched by the International 
Institute for Educational Planning (HEP) , with financial backing from the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID) and the 
Swedish International Development Agency (SIDA), to inquire into actual 
practice as regards the uses of cost analysis in educational planning. 
The purpose of the study was to give planne/s both a general view of the 
various ways of using cost analysis and practical hints on how to apply 
them to their own particular needs. On the basis of the findings and 
analysis of statistical information relating .to 27 national case studies 
(to be published separately by the HEP), the synthesis report attempts to 
identify the multiple and indi\adual roles of cost analysis and to analyse 
the past and future behaviour of educational costs in relation to the most 
significant factors of development 

Effective educational cost analysis involves not only knowing the right 
analytical methods but also choosing appropriate tactics and maintaining 
good human relations. It requires knowledge of where and how to get 
the basic data and ability to judge the reliability of different sources, to 
use the time factor judiciously, to avoid conceptual and accounting pit- 
falls and to achieve a proper balance between economic, pedagogical and 
other considerations. Some of the main do's and dont's are given below 

Objectives of the operation . These must be clarified right from the 
start, chiefly by consulting the main potential users of the results, es- 
pecially the 7ianagers and decision-makers who alone can put the results 
into action. 

Collaborators . The team must be constituted as early as possible s^ ^s 
to have technical collaborators with the essential skills and access i 
complementary' sources of information (an edu-^ational statistician, ;i 
budget officer in the education ministry, a general economist at the plan- 
ning commie :3ion concerned with human resources development, a con- 
struction cost estimator, etc.). 

(cont'd) 
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Approach. A systems approach should be used from the outset. Whatever 
its objective, the project must be viewed in its full context using the broad 
perspective which a systems approach affords. 

Assembly of data . There is no single magic list of the minimum essential 
facts needed. Some of those required are: t »tal enrolments (by level and 
type of institution, geographic area, grade); annual number of graduates, 
dropouts and repeaters, shown separately by type of institution, geographic 
aiea, etc. ; total number of teachers; total annual expenditures; a break- 
down of annual revenues by source of finance; data on social and economic 
trends such as population growth and migration, on manpower needs and 
employment trends, and on general price, wage and construction cost trendt;. 

Critical ratios and norms . The basic statistics need to be supplemented by 
a number of crucial relationships, indicators and patterns: the ratio of 
educational expenditure to the Gross National Product, of teacher costs to 
other recurrent costs; unit costs per student in ru^al versus urban schools; 
comparative costs per student in primary, seconoury and post-secondary 
education, of full-time and part-time instruction, of the 'Iheoretical cost of 
a primary school graduate against the actual cost (allowing for dropouts and 
repeaters); norms as regards size of class in different types of institution 
and subject area; indicators of space and equipment utilisation. 

Successful educational cost analysis also depe»^is on ^eing able to: 

- distinguish between full costs and partial costs, financial costs and oppor- 
tunity costs, foreign costs and c^omestic costs; 

- bring to light hidden costs, jc'it costs and the special co.sts mvolved in 
undertaking a new departure; 

- avoid the common pitfall of counting the same expenditure twice; and 

- be absolutely clear on the meaning of the term "unit cost*' which, usually 
conCc^'.ved as annual cost per enrolled student, may also, a different 
context, mean total cost per graduate, capital cost ^^v stv. -ent place, cost 
per classroom, elc. 
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KRA.USE, E. 
Berufsbildung zwischen heute und morgen 

Die Deutsche Berufs- und Fachschule, Wiesbaden, Vol. 69, No. 1, 
Jan. 1973, p. 5-15. 



Vocational training in transition 



Article on the restructuring of vocational training: choice between 
integration into the school system and retention of dualist system of 
school/industry; advantages of dualism; tendency to : itegration of 
general education and vocational education in the senior secondary 
schools; problems. \ 



In an increasingly compartmentalised and specialised economic system 
there is now hardly a place for the individual. This antithesis is aggra- 
vated by the decay of ethical standards, particularly among the young. 
The resulting crisis can be overcome only by a reappraisal of work, of 
occupations and of abilities. The one hope is vocational training based 
on real life, in whjch technical tasks are identified with the pursuit of 
true human values. 

The major problem is the choice of the system of v^i^jcational trairi.ng. 
There are two alternatives: (1) integration of vocational training into the 
education system (which implies enormous expense and a large number 
of teachers); (2) retention of the dualist system (vocational school/ 
industry), suitably improved. 

It should be noted, first of all, that the school «=,ystem is itself experienc- 
ing a crisis, and also that general education frr- d itself a long time ago 
fr^m the narrow world of the classroom. 

General education and more specifically vocational training depend in the 
first place on certain precise conditions which must co-exist if training 
is to di-: ]: eed. These conditions can be obtained in a school, in an under- 
taking or even elsewhere. The essential question is for which subjects, 
wb' 3h teaching methods and which te^'^hing processes a given setting is 
the best "place to acquire knowledge" (Lemort).. To reject any one 
solution, or to adopt one only, is no longer a tenable position. 

All training is a combination of two influences: (1) "intended" influence, 
which is deliberately exercised by the teacher on the taught to produce an 
intended effect; (2) "functional" influence, which is intangible and is 
exerted on the individual by the environment, for good or ill. The latter 
is the stronger force. To the vocational training specialist, the 
"functional" influence imparted by the atmosphere of the school and the 
undertiiking has the greater importance. The undertaking offers real 

(cont'd) 
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work vOgether with all the demands that this implies, together with oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience and adjusting oneself to a community' of 
workers of all levels, all classes and all outlooks. To ignore the 
"functional" influence would be detrimental to the undertaking itself. Only 
the undertaking cai xive an adequate sense of the permanent pressure 
exerted by technical, economic and social change. On the other hand, only 
the school can impart a broad general knowledge that will explain economic 
and social pressures. 

Integration of general and vocation a l training 

Most public and private institutions concerned with the restructuring of voca- 
tional training [cf. abstracts Nos. l/B 48700 and 4/B 49268 of Vol. 11] 
agree that it should be accorded the same value and status as traditional 
senior secondary education which leads to a senior secondary school leaving 
certificate (Abitur) and to university entrance. 

Co-ordinated and linked programmes of general and vocational instruction 
are being worked on, or have already been formulated. The purpose Is to 
provide various training channels in which general education and vocational 
objectives are combined, in a variety of settings and using a variety of 
teac.filng techniques. 

An experimental programme of this type is now in opt^ration in the senior 
secondary schools of North Rhine-Westphalia (Kollegstufenplan Nordrhein- 
Westfalen) (cf. abstracts Nos. l/B 39855 of Vol, 10 and 4/B 48679 of 
Vol. 11]. It has certain drawbacks and has failed to resolve certain prob- 
lems, notably tho^e of organising the training in alternating 3-month periods 
at the workplace and at school (Blockimterricht) and of how to organise the 
first year of basic training (Benifsgrundbildungsjahr). 

The system of alternating S months at school and 3 months at the workplace 
is too rigid. x'he respective periods should depend rather on the nature of 
the training, on the local circumstances and on the trf^ining capacity of the 
vocational schools and within industry. In industry, 'the periods should .lot 
exceed 4 weeks, in commerce they may be longer. UndertJ^Mngs also liave 
the problem of what to do \viih the equipment and facilities of ii;s training 
staff during the in-schoo^. periods. 

The subjects taught in the first year of bi\sic training should not be too 
limited. The relevant labour laws must be observed throughout the 
Federal Hepublic. 
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Deoreto No. 69.927 - de 13 de Janeiro de 1.972, institui, em carrier 
nacional o Programa "Bolsa de Tra^-^lho" 

Di^rio Oficlal, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 110, No. 10, 14 Jan. 1972, 
p. 345 - 346. 



Decree No. 69,927 of 13 January 1972 concerning the establishment of 
a national system of grants for trainees 



Decree establishing a Programme of Grants for Work Jxperience: ob- 
jectives; eligibility for receiving grants; organisational structure of 
the Programme (executive and administrative bodies; co-ordination); 
financial provisions. 



A Programme of Grants for Work Experience (b6isa de trabalho) has been 
established with a view to giving students at. all levels of education an 
opportunity to develop tecliniques of work and study in various fields 
of activity and also to acquire, on the one hajid, work experience in public 
or private bodies or institutions and, on the other, certain working prac- 
tices . 

The grants shall be awarded in the first instance to persons who have in- 
adequate financial resources. A list of the fields of study to be given 
priority in awarding grants iS to be drawn up, taking into account national 
economic development needs. The recipient of a work experience grant 
is to be placed in a field of autiv?.ty in direct line with his ed^jicationtil 
background. In specific circumstances a grant may be awarded tc very 
needy pupils to enable th'^m to engage in activities not directly related to 
their educational backgro^jid. In such cases the pupil will work undtr 
contract and the firm employing him v,lll receive a subsidy to cover, in 
part, the social security costs and wage of the trainee. In all cases tne 
trainee's work should be adapted to the school timetable and may not 
exceed 4 hours day and 20 hours a week. 

Responsibility for the administration and organisational standards of the 
Programme re^ts with a governing body composed of representatives of 
the following: the Bureau for assistance to students; various depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Education md Culture; the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security; one employers' confederation; one workers' con- 
federation; the National Confederation for the Liberal Profess:ions; the 
Council of Rectors. Executive bodies (junta execur. -'a) may be estab- 
lished to be responsible for supi^rvision and co-ordination at local level. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture, assisted by the Ministrj' of 
Labour and Social Security, the federal universities and the boaras of 
education sl^all generally provide administrative support for the Pro- 
gramme's activities. 

(cont'd) 
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Public bodies and private undertakings and bodies engaged in similar activi- 
ties may be associated with the Programme for Grants for Work Experience 
in order to minimise dispersion of effort. 

The Programme shall be financed from: 

- specific allocations provided for in the national budget; 

- resources available within puolic administrative bodies; 

- contributions set aside for the purpose in agreemmts concluded with 
public or private bodies; 

- contributions from the Industrial Social Service, the Commercial Social 
Servi ' and from the Fellowship Programme of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security; 

- other contributions, legacies and gifts . 
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Report on a survey carried out to collect material on training patterns 
within industry with a view to improving both public vocational and tech- 
nical education and in-plant training: review of existing practices; 
strengths and weaknesses; trends; conclusions; tables, graphs, 
_bMi2graphy. 



A study, funded by the Office of Education, has been, carried out to gather 
information about skill trainijig in industry so that informed decisions can 
be made with a view to improving both prevocatioiial and vocational train- 
ing programmes. The level of training considered related to semi- 
skilled and skilled occupations other than those subject to an apprentice- 
ship. Information was collecttv? by mail questionnaires, perioral inter- 
views and by a review of available Uterature. [Thi.? abstract HeaiG aniy 
with the main conclusions and recommendations of the study. ] 

Industry, in general, is not satisfied with the type and nature of training 
provided by vocational and technical educ^ i^n. The usual explanaticHiS 
for this failure on the part of tlie secondary vocational education sy»Lt;in 
are: the persistence of many schools to use outdated curricula, unrealis- 
tic occupational counselling, the low status accorded to vocational educa- 
tion by educators, inadequate empirical data on the specific job-related 
behaviours necessary for subsequent training, inadequate knowledge of 
the employment market, complete lack of contact between industry and 
the schools. 

One of the major problems faced by both industry and the vocational and 
technical education system is the inability of either to provide a smooth 
transfer oi students between 8choc\ and industry. There is a gap be- 
tween what is d 'ne, taught and required in secondary school and what is 
required on th . job. To effect the transition fr(>m school to woric 
smoothly the individual needs a broad foundation of appropriate societal 
concepts for meeting: employment responsibility and making good 
decisions. 

Vocational education is not totally accountable for this problem. Industry 
>»lso has its share of the responsibility. There is a communication gap 
between vocational education and industry. It is significant that indus- 
trialists generally feel that vocational education's most positive contri- 
bution ie through industry /school co-operative training programmes. 

(contM) 
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This link between industry and vocational education is perhaps the key to 
providing relevant and realistic job training to students . 

Not only should vocational and technical education align its curricula with 
the needs of industry but it should imitate the more successful industrial 
training prograrames of large industrial companies through using a systems 
approach and better evaluation strategies. It should confer with many disci- 
plines (e.g. psychology, sociology, economics) in order to gain the know- 
ledge required for evolving an integrated system to improve the students' 
chances of succeeding in industry. 

The determination of both the strengths and weakness s of job training in 
industry is important. By understanding which type of job training is best 
done by industry and that which is best done by the public education system, 
vocational and technical educators should be able to orient future training 
programmes more effectively. 

A necessary prelude to improving the present situation is additional in- 
formation on: 

- skill training patterns in industry; 

- work-life patterns with different socio-economic groups; 

- deterrents to training and the critical factors influencing employers* 
decisions on whether to train; 

- ways and means of disseminating information on vocational training pro- 
grammes to interested co. .sumei 

- development of a reliable statistvJal system that will permit continuous 
and systematic monitoring of the nature and scope of vocational training 
in indi:dtry; 

- evaluation procedures to test *,he effectiveness of training programmes; 

- coi?t-benefit analyses of institutional versus industry-based training; 

- the problems of transferring fron) school i'> industry; 

- the strengthening of industry /school eo-operation; 

- Job motivati' n through training; 

- che effectiveness of other countries' attempts to meet industrial needs. 
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uspojfecznionych zaic/addw pracy do szk61 dla pracuji^cych 
Monitor Polski, Warszavsi, No. IS, 17 April 1973, p, 253-2o^ 



Resolution ol the Council ot Ministers concerning ihe principles to De 
applied in encours^^ ig workers in the public sector to follow part-time 
courses 



Cabinet resolution on sccondar>' and higher level part-time general and 
vocational studies for workers in the public sector: conditions for ad- 
mission, benefits from employing undertakings (paid le.dve, short'^r 
working hours, grants). 



The Council of Ministers has adopted a resolution on the principles to 
apply to workers in public employment wisliing to take part- ti mo courses 
in general or vocational secondary schools (including technical colleges). 

Admission . To be pent to these part-time courses by their employing 
undertaking, applicants must have worked fn the inidertaking for at least 
one year and have sho\vn adequate competence and appropriate personal 
qualities. rhe opinions on the applicant expressed by the works commit- 
tee, socialist 3'outh organisations and the trade unions active in the 
undertaking shall be determinant. 

Workers may apply for admission to the courses independently, without 
support from their undertaking but, in such a case, shall noi eligible 
for the benefits prcacribe^i in this resolution. 

Special leave. ^/orkers taking part-time courses shall be entitled to 
special pa'd leave: 

(1) for thos'^ taking correspondence coun^cs — 12 working days for each 
school year (increasing by i extra day per year if they obtain marks 
averaging at least 3. 6 out of 5); 

(2) for those taking evening classes 6 working days for each school 
year, with 4 oxtra hours per week if required to provide an adequate 
rest period between leaving work and commencing classes. 

In tlie case of both correspondence courses and evening classes the 
worker shall bo entitled to time off with pay to sit the examinations. If 
(as in the technical colleges) he Ls required to prepare a paper in order 
to obtain the final certificate, he shall be entitled to 6 additional days 
leave with pay. 

Benefits from unc ertakings . W.:>rkers taking correspondence courses 
with schools some distance frorr. their workplace or home, and obliged 

(cont'd) 
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to lake some classes and to write the examinations p,t the sehool, shall have 
their travelling expenses paid by their employing undertaking. 

Any worker who, while continuing in employment, has eompleted a seeondai'y 
edueation eourje within the prescribed time with an average mark of not less 
thaJi 4 (out of 5) shall receive a cash grant from the employing undertaking 
equal to ono month's wages. Workers taking courses are required to keep 
the employing undertaking informed of their progress and to submit aiiy 
certificates obtained. 

Completion of secondarj- education through such courses shall entitle a 
worker to automatic promotion in the scale of occupational categories and 
rates of pay, irrespective of the usual time limits for such promotion. 

Administrative arrangements . The Minister of Labour, Wages and Social 
Affairs may, in agreement with the Minister of Education, draw up a list of 
vocational secondary schools providing courses for skilled workers which 
are of special importance for the national economy. Workers wth the re- 
quired admission qualifications who ask to take courses at a particular 
school on this list shall be entitled t*> receive the appropriate admission form 
from their employing undertaking, 

[The full title of the resolution is: Uchwajk Nr 64 Rady Ministrbw w sprawie 
zasad kierowania pracownikow uspo/ecznionych zak)^d6w pracy do szkoldla 
pracujgicych i na studia dla pracujacych w szkojf'ach wyzszych oraz w sprawie 
ulg i swiadczen przyjligujacych tym pracownikom od zakjkdow pracy 
(Resolution No. 64 of the Council of Ministers, concerning the principles to 
be applied in encouraging workers in the public sector to take secondary or 
higher level part-time courses and the benefits and privileges which such 
workers shall be entitled to receive from their employing undertaking.)! 
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Establishment and termination of the apprenticeship agreement 



Article on the laws regulating apprenticeship contracts: establishment, 
expiry and termination; employment on completion of training. 



The undertaking which engages an adolescent for training purposes must 
conclude a written apprenticeship contract with him, stipulating the 
agreed period for learning the trade. The duration normally varies 
between two and four years, according to the trade, but it can be 
extended if it becomes apparent that the apprentice cannot attain the 
required standard in* the stipulated period. In that event, the contract 
can be prolonged to the date when the training objectives have been 
attained . 

The apprenticeship contract cannot be terminated prematurely except in 
certain precise circumstances. 

1. Termination by the authorities 

Protection of the adolescent^s health: if the apprentice has to perform 
tasks which in the doctor's judgement might damage his health, the 
undertaking must make the changes required to avert this risk. Only 
if it is impossible to make the required changes is termination author- 
ised, to take immediate effect. 

2. Termination by the employer 

- In case of force majeure: for example, cessation of production; the 
reorganisation of an enterprise, however, does not imply termination 
of the contract unless the changes made are such as to prevent the 
proper execution of the apprenticeship. 

- In case of serious misconduct by the apprentice: for example, offen- 
sive attitude to instructors, infringement of the regulations; in these 
cases, the contract can be terminated with immediate effect. 

- Unsatisfactory results obtained by vl»e apprentice, in the practical 
training in the undertaking or in the vocational school (zasadnicza 
szkojk zawodowadoksziaycajg.ca), but only if the blame lies .clearly 
with the apprentice. Every case must be examined individually to 
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establish that personal difficulties are not the cause (as for example the 
case of an apprentice obliged to make long daily journeys to the under- 
taking or the school); in no event can termination be authorised without 
prior notice or before serious attempts have been made to remedy the 
situation. 

3. By the apprentice 

The apprentice has the right to terminate the contract at any time by giving 
two weeks' notice. Most terminations occur during the first year. The 
more usual reasons are: poor recruitment procedures; defective vocational 
counselling, and, in the majority ol cases, insufficient thought on the part 
of the apprentice. 

Employment after apprenticeship 

On completion of apprenticeship, the employer and the apprentice can 
mutually agree to sign an employment contract. On the other hand, the 
apprentice may choose to take up employment with another undertaking or 
to pursue studies at a vocational secondary school. The undertaking, 
equally, may decide that it cannot guarantee the apprentice employment in 
the particular occupation, by reason of changes in its skill requirements 
or limited manpower needs. 
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Manual concerning the factors affecting the organisation of training: 
training effectiveness; training diagnosis; constructing a learning 
system; the trainer's resources and his role; techniques of evaluation. 



[This book considers the organisation of training resources in terms of 
productivity and trainee motivation. Although conceived as a whole it is 
written by four authors. Each of the four sections begins with an intro- 
duction by the editor and a set of learning objectives, and finishes with 
a readers' test and a bibliography. This abstract gives a general out- 
line of views put forward by the authors in their respective fields. ] 

The relevancy of the present day organisation of training resources is 
becoming increasingly important. Most tindertakings are faced with the 
need for renewal in an age of constant change and innovation. It has 
therefore become necessary to examine how training organisations can 
initiate, maintain and evaluate their own renewal. This means con- 
sidering: (a) why effectiveness has become the central issue of training; 
(b) what is meant by the new technology of training; (c) what alternative 
styles of training organisation are available; (d) how student motivation 
can be harnessed, and learning tasks enriched; (e) how learning per- 
formance can be measured; (f) why it is necessary to manage by learning 
objectives. 

Most of the errors that are made in training can be traced back to action 
without prior thought. Planning is an attempt to correct such action. 
Furthermore, when properly carried out, planning greatly simplifies the 
task of training. If trainers know where they are going, they are more 
likely to get there efficiently. 

Successful planning will depend upon a systematic framework involving 
three key activities: (1) diagnosis of the problem and the development of 
a prescription for its solution; (2) identification ar'd isolation of the 
training need; (3) planning an effective training programme for this 
need. 

One problem, however, will never be solved to complete satisfaction: 
it concerns the proper allocation and organisation of resources so as to 
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best realise some predetermined objective. The decisions made at this 
stage affect not only the style of the training programme, but also its effec- 
tiveness. Such decisions will always involve compromise. 

To make the best use of human resources in the learning situation, the 
trainer must prepare a system which will allow each trainee to maximise 
his natural capacity for learning. His main tool will be the training plan 
for the acquisition of the particular skill involved. He has three main types 
of resource: his own skills, the trainees, and instructional technology. 

Once the diagnosis has been made of the training need, and while the train- 
7 ng course is being designed and developed, strategies of evaluation should 
be w;stermined. Evaluation is conceptually the most simple, yet technically 
the most complex, of all the activities of training managers. For this 
reason, it is necessary to consider: (a) the role of evaluation; (b) the 
nature of the inter- relationships that exist between objectives, teaching 
methods and the various e\ Jiluation strategies; (c) the reliability and validity 
of tests; (d) the different techniques of evaluation that can be used to deter- 
mine whether cognitive, affective and psycho-motor objectives have been 
successfully achieved; (e) how the effectiveness of the learning programme 
can be evaluated* 

In considering these facets, the main difficulty is to identify and define the 
criterion against which a measurement will be made. Regarded from the 
productivity viewpoint it involves two processes: (a) the effect of a learning 
experience upon individual trainees; (b) the effect of a learning programme 
on the over-all effectiveness of the enterprise. 

While tlie former is complex enough, it is simplicity itself compared with 
the difficulties involved in measuring organisational effectiveness, but it is 
only through both these processes that planned renewal can take place. 
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Article on the need to pivmde an alternative system of incentives to the 
current levy/grant system: description of a new training approach which 
would aim at charging the "consumer*' of trained labour rather than re- 
warding those who undertake training. 



Every firm needs trained personnel, but not every firm trains them. 
Thos e who do train are acting as a philanthropic society for those who 
do not because trained people, unlike other investments, can leave a firm 
once they are trained. Grants paid by the industrial training boards do 
not compensate for this loss . 

Common sense and practical experience suggest that the objectives of an 
effective system of finance for training in industry should be: (1) to 
spread the cost of training as evenly as possible among those who use 
the products of training; (2) to enable firms to plan with some confidence 
and to cost their training expenses and returns with some accuracy; 
(3) to be as simple and as widely applicable as possible. 

The le\ry/grant system is manifestly not working and a new approach is 
needed. Such an approach should stand the present system on its head. 
There would be no grants for those undertaking training but there would 
be clvarges levied on the "consumers*' of trained personnel. 

There would be 3 stages in this scheme: 

- agreed standards of training would need to be established and costed; 

- costs would be reviewed at regular intervals; > 

- from this it would be possible to establish notional costs of training 

an individual for various occupations and this would be regarded as the 
value of the investment in training. This investment would be recover- 
able by an amortisation process over a period of time, the length of 
time btjing related to the si^e of the investment, and would be a charge 
attached to the mdividual. 

For example, an employer who trained an apprentice at a cost of 
£2,500 over 4 years would then be entitled to charge out this cost over a 
period of say 10 years. This givep. an annual recovery of £25 0 or £5 a 
week. So long as the apprentice continued to work for the employer who 

(cont'd) 
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trained him originally, there would be no problem. If, however, the appren- 
tice went to work for another employer or decided to set up on his own 
account then a credit of £5 per week would be paid to the employer who 
carried out the training. This would shift the cost of training from pro- 
ducer to conL/Umer. 

Government support would be necessary for such a scheme in order to 
collect and distribute such payments. 

The first effect of this system would be to disengage the training boards from 
the application of levy and grant and leave them free to concentrate on their 
true functions* of training, research and development, advice and assistance 
and the establishment of training standards. There are 2 other advantages: 
(1) the simplicity of the system; (2) the case of justice being seen to be done. 

If this scheme were to become fully effective it must be as widespread as 
possible and must cover^large areas which are not at present covered by the 
Industrial Training Act. Examples of this are local governments, the pro- 
fessions and the civil service. Such a system also presupposes a comprehen- 
sive system of occupational classification on which to base training costs. 

Two criticisms have been levelled at the proposals: (1) the real costs of 
training will become apparent and management will be even less inclined to 
train than they are at present; (2) the proposed scheme offers no encourage- 
ment to train. However, it can also be argued that if management is con- 
fronted with hard facts and is given some assurance that it will recover in- 
vestment costs, managers will be more inclined to train than they are at 
present. 

Furthermore, the government could authorise the issue of debentures to pay 
for industrial training.. These debentures would be issued by the organisation 
doing the training, but they would be underwritten by the government against 
the return guaranteed on the trained man* The debentures would carry an 
interest rate of say 5% per ann^om and be subject to tax concessions. This 
would enable the company to spread the cost of training over a period of 
years and implies that consumers of trained labour will be paying an extra 
5% over the actual training costs • 



* 

Industrial Training Act of 1964, cf. abstract No. l/B 09825, Vol. 3. 
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DELLSPEHGER, H. 

Stand der Massnahmen des Bundes zur Verbesserung der Berufslehre 
Schweizerische Blotter fur Gewerbeunterricht , Aarau, Vol. 98, No. 4, 
April 1973, p. 100-102. 



Progress report on measures taken by the Confederation for the im- 
provement of vocational training 



Address by the chief of the federal vocational training service on 
proposals or measures already taken for the improvement of vocational 
training: legal reform; syllabi; regionalisation of institutions provid- 
-ng related theoretical instruction; regulation of apprenticeship. 



Legal reforms 

The Committee responsible for drawing up proposals for the improve- 
ment of vocational training has suggested various amendments to the 
1963 federal law on the subject [cf . abstract No. 1/05073, Vol. 2] . 
These proposals refer particularly to: the article concerning further 
training, which (it is proposed) should apply to all the institutions pro- 
viding such training; the section relating to federal subsidies, which 
should be amended so as to establish an order of priority for particular 
activities; the need to give a legal basis to the Swiss Pedagogical 
Institute for Vocational Training (Institut p6dagogique Suisse de forma- 
tion professionnelle); and to vocational secondary schools providing 
full-time instruction (Berufsmittelschule), 

The preparation of the covisequential amendments to the Order of 30 
March 1965 implementing the federal law on vocational training [cf, 
abstract No. l/B 4549 of Vol. 4] is to be done during 1973. 

Improvements in proRress 

1. Introduction of a third half -day of related instruction a week 



This measure may well encounter resistance in employer or industrial 
circles. Furthermore, the directors of training institutions have not 
yet solved the organisational problems which ^,yould be involved in ex- 
tending the training period (personnel, physical facilities). 

2. Revision of the syllabi 

This is In progress, notably as regards the teaching of German and 
courses on civics and the national economy. It is also intended to 
introduce gymnastics and sports as compulsory activities; five model 
programmes have been worked out. The timetable (8 hours weekly 
either on one day or two half days) will make it difficult to accommodate 
these new courses, 

(conVd) 
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Full-time vocational schools 

These schools should be not only retained but expanded. A trial period of 5 
to 6 years £;hould be completed before a more thorough revision is contem- 
plated. 

Rggionalisation 

Proposals for reorganising the introductory courses for certain occupations 
and for the redistribution of institutions providing related theoretical in- 
straction on regioual and inter-cantonal lines have been submitted to the 
competent authorities; the principle, however, is not always accepted by 
certain small cantons, which would prefer to keep these institutions on their 
own territory. 

Aj ^prenticeship 

The biggest task at federal level is the revision of old and the drafting of n-r-w 
apprenticeship regulations and of regulations governing final apprenticeship 
examinations. Two principles should be followed: 

1. To counter the tendency to excessive specialisation, the concept of more 
broadly based occupations is being introduced wherever possible. For 
example, the apprenticeship regulations for garment making have been 
grouped into two trades (instead of 8), the cutter (making-up) and the cutter 
(industrial making-up); in carpentry there remain only the trades of cabinet 
maker and joiner. The printing trades also are in process of revision. 

2. An effort is being made also to adapt training methods to the assin?ilation 
capacity of the apprentices, by promoting training-by-stages and differentiated 
instruction adjusted to the intellectual standard of the individual trainee. 

This should enable as large a number of young people as possible to serve 
their apprenticeships in the best conditions possible. 

3. Special attention is given also to the duration of apprenticeship which in 
certain cases will be reduced to 6 months^ In others, the duration is to be 
unchanged but Wxll provide for further specialisation; this is the case, for 
example, with the trade of bricklayer. The tendency is to reduce the durr.- 
tion of apprenticeship and to create apprenticeship regulations for the nev. 
technical occupations. 

[See also abstract No. 3/B 49770, Vol. 11. ] 
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Subject analysis 
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ing of manpower: objectives, composition and financing; means of 
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To encourage the creation of institutions which will be able to collaborate 
with government bodies in finding solutions to the problem of qualifying 
the manpower of the country, thereby helping to promote its economic 
development, it has been decided to set up the Employers' Association 
for the Training of Manpower (Patronato para la formacion de recursos 
humanos) . 

The general purpose of the Association is to plan and put into effect pro- 
grammes for giving technical, vocational and artisan trades training to 
the labour force. Such programmes will be organised within the frame- 
work of the Government's over-all programme for human resources 
development and the social, educational and occupational advancement of 
the labour force. The Association will, in particular, establish co- 
ordination between private enterprise and the Ministr/ of Labour and 
Social Welfare (Ministerio de Trabajo y Prevision Social), in so far as 
manpower training programmes are concerned, through the award of 
grants and study fellowships; provided that such training programmes 
shall respect current legal standards and be in line with national voca- 
tional training policy and the requirements of the employment market. 

The Association shall have a Governing Board which shall consist of a 
chairman (who shall be the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare), a 
vice-chairman, a secretary and a treasurer (and their respective sub- 
stitutes) and four members with right to vote. The following shall also 
be members of the Governing Board of the Association: 

- the head of the National Department of Employment and Vocational 
Training (Departamento nacional del empleo y formacion profesioiial) ; 

- a representative of the University of San Carlos and one representative 
each of the 4 private universities of Guatemala; 

- one representative of private enterprise and one representative each 
for the legally constituted chambers, appointed by the Co-ordinating 

(cont'd) 
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Committee for Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and Financial As- 
sociations (Comite Coordinador de Asociaciones Agricolas, Comerciales, 
Industriales y Financieras — CACIF); 

- one representative of the National Centre for Development, Training and 
Productivity (Centro Nacional de Desarrollo, Adiestramiento y Producti- 
vidad — CENDAP). 

The Governing Board shall appoint its own officers; membershin L,nall be 
honorary. Decisions shall be taken by absolute majority of members 
present. 

The Association shall be financed by grants from individual employers or 
undertakings and from contributions from individual persons or juridical 
bodies, whether national or foreign. 

Included in the text: transitional provisions; provisions regulating the 
management of the Association's financial resources, etc. 
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Article on the need for a critical assessment of the rate of return on 
educational investrhent: current wastage in the educational system; 
social and individual rates of return; non-economic value of education; 
need to reallocate the cost of education and training; suggested scheme. 



Current thinking takes the economic value of more education largely for 
granted. Three major arguments are used to urge students to stay on 
at school, and the community to provide money to keep them there, 
namely: investment in people yields high social returns; better educated 
people get better jobs; the value of education Is not merely economic. 
Consideration of these arguments suggests that educators do not apply the 
critical detachment that academic life is supposed to develop. 

There is no evidence of a high social rate of return on investments in 
human capital; more education for all does not improve anyone's pros- 
pects in life; the efforts of teachers probably do not make students much 
more cultured than they v/ould have become if left to themselves. 

Another common myth is that technical change inevitably creates demand 
for more difficult skills. Money must therefore be made available to 
enable the public education and training system to produce the highly 
trained people that are needed. However, the educational qualifications 
needed to get a job are not to be confused with the skills necessary to 
perform it. Even if it could be shown to be a fact that jobs are getting 
more difficult all the time, it would not follow that it would be a wise 
use of the community's resources to invest more in education. To 
decide whether extra investment is justified it would be necessary to 
compare what the workforce would be able to produce with extra training 
and what it could produce without it, taking into account the yield on 
alternative expenditures. 

Furthermore, the fact that unemployment correlates with lack of educa- 
tion does not mean that more education will cause an increase in the 
number of jobs, except of course for plajmers and educators. Unless 
the number of jobs is somehow increased, programmes of education for 
the unemployed will merely lead to an exchange of places between them 
and those who previously just managed to find jobs. 

(cont'd) 
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Given that the social return indices on education are inadequate, the solution 
t ould be to make the level of investment in education directly responsive to 
reliable indices of the rate of return. This could be done if the cost of 
training is borne by those who benefit — the individual concerned, the firm 
which employs him, the consumer of the goods and services his training is 
expected to provide. Thj main elements of a fundamental reconstruction 
towards this end are outlined below. 

1. The compulsory school-leaving age should not be too high — pupils 
should be allowed to leave when the urge to independence becomes strong. 

2. All education and training resulting in marketable qualifications should 
be charged for at full cost. Loans should be made available to cover fees 
and living expenses, with interest charged at ordinary rates, so that educa- 
tional opportunities would be available to lower income groups, 

3. Selection criteria for higher education institutions should focus on apti- 
tudes, not paper qualifications, to facilitate entry of older applicants. 

4. Training courses should be kept short and should be conceived as a 
series, each leading to a higher-level job. 

5. Suitable jobs should be guaranteed for those who complete training 
courses. A possible way of managing this is as follows: 

- a public agency should lay down quotas for the admission of various 
categories of students to educational institutions; 

- subsequent placement in initial employment would also be determined by 
the agency and would cover output from all post-secondary and higher 
educational and training institutions; 

- employers, including educational institutions, should required to fore- 
cast staff requirements by skill category; 

- private employers would only be allowed to adjust these figures with 
permission of the quota-setting agency or by making an arrangement with 
another undertaking (perhaps by paying a premium). 
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The vocational secondary school — the school of the future 



Article on the development of vocational secondary schools: trades 
taught, number of teaching hours for principal subjects in the training 
syllabi . 



The first vocational secondary schools, training highly-skilled workers 
and giving them a full secondary education, were started as an experi- 
ment in the 1969-70 school year[cf. abstract No. l/B 32854, Vol. 9]. At 
the start, there were 13 such schools with a total of 543 pupils. The 
number has grown considerably since then, and there are now some 
7, 000 pupils attending them. 

New training programmes^ in occupations for which a secondary school 
level of education is especially useful (e.g. optical instrument repairer v. 
mechanic, electronics fitter, chemical and medical products salesman) 
are being prepared. The Curriculum Department of the Ministry of 
Education {Depart ament Programow Nauczania Minister stwa Oswlaty) 
has revised the syllabi for some of the trades already being taught, to 
take account of the need to broaden their already extensive skills compo- 
nent. The description for "mechanics", for instance [cf. abstract No. 
4/B 40033, Vol. 9], now covers heavy vehicle mechanic, specialist in 
plastics moulding plant and refrigeration plant installer and mechanic. 

The idea of broad occupational descriptions was the basic factor in draw- 
ing up the contents and scope of the subjects taught, especially the general 
technical subjects . The teaching method recommended is problem sim- 
ulation and solution. 

The instruction in general subjects is at present based on the syllabi and 
textbooks used in the technical colleges (technikum). Some changes 
have had to be made, however, in view of the fact that the technical 
colleges take their pupils direct from the common basic school, without 
any vocational training or work experience, whereas the pupils in the 
vocational secondary schools have already acquired some practical ex- 
perience. As a result, in the technical colleges 57% of teaching time is 
given to technical and vocational subjects while the proportion in the 
vocational secondary schools is 52% (theory, 12%; trade practice, 8%; 
specialised training, 32%). The rest of the time in both types of school 
is given to general education subjects (43% and 48% respectively). 
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The theory and practice of updating training for workers ard first-line 
supervisors 



Article on further training for workers and first-line supervisors: ob- 
jectives; basic principles to be observed; types of training covered; 
respective responsibilities of undertakings and the State. 



Further training with a view to updating the skills and knowledge of 
workers is governed by Government decision No. 1014, issued in 1971. 
According to that decision such training should be used to refresh and to 
update periodically the skills and knowledge of the workers (particularly 
those of skilled workers) with a view to meeting the requirements of 
technical change, to permit them to accjuire, as necessary, new con- 
cepts for carrying out particular functions, to give them a better under- 
standing of civics and to raise their standard of education generally. 
Another important task of such training is to give first-line supervisors 
(foremen, chargehands, etc.) the knowledge and skills needed for direct- 
ing groups or teams of workers (work organisation, production planning, 
safety measures). 

For it to be well organised, this type of training should observe the 
following basic principles: 

(a) it should be a systematic and repeated activity enabling the person 
concerned constantly to improve his skills and knowledge; 

(b) it should be concerned exclusively with new ideas or current trends, 
not with basic knowledge or aspects of the trade which are not likely 
to change; 

(c) it should be based on the production and technical development plans 
of the undertaking; 

(d) it should correspond directly with the trade in question or the actual 
production operations; 

(e) it should not only take into account the interests of the national 
economy but also help the person concerned to achieve his own 
occupational aspirations* 

According to its objective and contents such further training may fall 
into one or other of the 4 categories described below, 

(cont»d) 
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1. Refresher training and updating: should review the theoretical and prac- 
tical concepts of the occupation and supplement them by teaching the new 
technical aspects needed for practising it. 

2. Up grading or supplemental^ training ; should give the worker an oppor- 
tunity to learn one or more related trades or a neVr^ trade or other occupa- 
tion not yet included in the public education system syJlabi. 

3. Specialist training ; should give practical training and advanced knowledge 
regarding special types of activity. 

4. Supervisoiy training ; should improve the individual's ability to direct or 
supervise a group of workers. 

Responsibility for these types of training rests mainly with the undertaking. 
To this end the undertaking must? 

- see that the workers receive such training periodically (usually about 
every 5 to 8 years); 

- have at its disposal training programmes based on its techn.^cal and pro- 
duction development plans; 

- set up a system of material and moral incentives for the training, adapted 
to local conditions, and include provision for it in the collective agree- 
ments; 

- see that the training has adequate support in materials and staff (lecturers, 
instructors, training sites, machines and equipment, syllabi) and bear the 
relevant costs. 

The State should be responsible for the parts of the over-all programme 
which deal with subjects of common concern to several fields of economic 
activity, for syllabi for the initial training and updating of first-line super- 
visors, for the instruction given in civics and the relevant teaching aids, for 
establishing pedagogical guidelines and for the primary education syllabi 
which, in some cases, are included in the over-all furthtsk' training pro- 
gramme . 
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Plan Nacional de Formacion de Mano de Obra 

La Paz, Ministerio de Trabajo y Asuntos Sindicales, 3 Sept. 1971. 
35 p. (mimeo.) 



National manpower training plan 



Proposal to establish a national body for manpower training: objectives; 
technical resources in men and materials; training activities; structure 
and finance. [This abstract is concerned mainly with the objectives, 
finance and organisational structure of the body. ] 



lA Committee was set up by Cabinet Order No. . '-3/71 of 2 April 1971 to 
study and prepare a national plan for the occupati j.ial upgrading of the 
labour force. It has surveyed the present situation and examined the 
country's manpower training needs, and provided the basis for the 
National Manpower Training Plan (Formaci5n de la Mano de Obra — 
FOMO) proposed by the Ministry of Labour and Trade Union Affairs 
(Ministerio de Trabajo y Asmtos Sindicales). ] 

Among the recommendations of the Committee, it is proposed to set up 
a National FOMO Service under the Ministry of Labour and Trade Union 
Affairs. The status, powers^ functions, financing and organisational 
and administrative structure of the FOMO are described below. 

The National FOMO Service is to meet the requirements for better quali- 
fied manpower in al3 three sectors of the economy, and to do so expedi- 
tiously and with maximum flexibility in the light of changing needs. 

Its main objectives shall be: 

- to further the country's economic and social development; 

- to give adults the opportunity to acquire a skill and thus to move out 
of the unikilled labour status (peonaje) resulting from their lack or 
low level of education and, through further training, to raise their 
level of skill and their status as workers; 

- to provide undertakings with the means to train their personnel, thus 
increasing national productivity — with a multiplier effect; 

- to combat unemployment by providing the workers opportunities for 
retraining for more prosperous sectors of the economy or regions, if 
necessary by creating new industries. 

The FOMO is also to: 
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- be concerned with internal and external labour force migration movements; 

- participate in vocational rehabilitation activities for handicapped persons; 

- be a source of assistance to both the workers and the nation. 
The FOMO shall comprise: 

- a national service; 

- three zonal services, for La Paz, Santa Cruz and Potosi aress res- 
pectively; 

- central services and departmental services. 

The FOMO is to be linked with the National Coimcil for Technical Education 
and Vocational Training (Consejo superior de educacion tecnica y formacion 
profesional) . It will also work in co-operation with Spanish bilateral assis- 
tance. 

The potential sources of finance for the FOMO shall be: the State (through 
the Ministry of Laboui); undertakings (by a levy at varying rates — e.g. 
2% on liquid assets and 3% on imported agricultural equipment); the 
workers (a percentage of trade union funds). The FOMO may also, on 
occasion, receive contributions from international organisations and other 
sources. 

The initial budget has been estimated at some 2 million Bolivian pesos 
(about US ^100, 000) . This figure has been based on an estimated average 
cost per trainee of 1,100 Bolivian pesos (US ^50), including provision for 
acquiring or modernising facilities. It is expected that some 1^695 workers 
will be trained (15 trainees per course) in various skills during the first 
year of the plan . 
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Decret n° 73-137 du 13 fevrier 1973 portant creation de I'Agence 
nationale pour le developpement de I'education permanente (ADEP) 
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Decree No. 73-137 of 13 February 1973 setting up a National Agency for 
Continuing: Education (ADEP) 



Decree setting up a National Agency for Continuing Education: aims; 
intemal organisation; administrative structure and finance. 



Decree No. 73-137, inter alia extendin^j the scope of Act No. 71-575 of 
16 July 1971 on continuing vocational training [cf. abstract No. l/L 126, 
Vol. 10] and Act No. 71-577, same date, providing general guidance for 
technical education [cf. abstract No, l/L 128, Vol. 10], provides for 
the establishment of a national public institution of industrial or commer- 
cial character — the National Agency for Continuing Education (Agence 
nationale pr ^' le d6veloppement de I'education permanente — ADEP) — 
under the su; >ervision of the Ministry of Education. 

Aims. The cunction of ADEP is to help to systematise the demand for 
training, ar ilyse the needs to be met and ensure full utilisation of exist- 
ing facilitien. The Agency shall encourage, promote and develop oppor- 
tunities for individual or group lifelong or continuing education and train- 
ing provided within the national education system establishments. It 
shall give advice and technical assistance and provide facilities. It 
shall carry out research studies at the request of the ministries con- 
cerned. It may enter into contracts with firms, associations or groups, 
or with the government. 

Composition and internal organisation . The Agency shall be administered 
by a Governing Board and a director. The Governing Board shall con- 
sist of a chairman (appointed by decree) and 28 members. The latter 
shall be chosen to represent: the Ministry of Education (6); other 
government bodies (6); economic and social activities (12), six of whom 
shall be drawn from the most representative workers' organisations; 
persons experienced in continuing or lifelong education (2); the staff of 
the Agency (2). Members are appointed for a term of 4 years. 

The Governing Board shall meet at least twice a year; the quorum shall 
be one-third of the members (or their deputies). It shall consider 
questions relating to the general organisation of the Agency, its acti^/i- 
ties, contracts, budget and management, expenditure and property. 
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The director of the Agency shall be appointed by decree, on the proposal of 
the Minister of Education. He shall be the Agency's legal representative 
and be responsible for its management. One-third of the staff of the 
Agency shall consist of officials seconded from ministries. 

Administrative and financial system. The Agency's income shall come, in 
particular, from contributions by undertakings and from the "training in- 
surance funds" (Act No. 71-575 of 16 July 1971) [cf. abstract No. l/L 126, 
Vol. 10], from the apprenticeship levy (Act No. 71-578 of 16 July 1971) 
[cf. abstract No. 2/L 129, Vol. 10], and from the government subsidies 
provided for under Act No. 51-575 of 16 July 1971 [cf . abstract No. l/L 126, 
Vol. 10]. Its services shall be furnished against payment, in particular in 
connection with industrial agreements and in promoting the training activi- 
ties of public education institutions. It may receive assistance from the 
State or from public or private institutions, and shal] have the right to 
raise loans and to accept gifts and legacies. The Agency's expenditure 
shall include operating and equipment costs and any expenditure arising 
from vocational training activities in which it takes part. The Ministers 
of Education, of Economic Affairs and Finance and the Secretary of State 
for Finance shall be responsible for the implementation of this decree. 
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Order of the Council of Ministers, dated 13. 12. 1972, concerning the 
functions, rights and duties of the communal schools director 



Interministerial Order instituting the post of communal schools director 
in rural areas: functions of the post; role of the director in achieving 
harmonisation between the training given and the commune's develop- 
ment targets; qualifications required for the post. 



The post of communal schools director in rural areas, instituted by an 
interministerial Order of 13 December 1972, comprises the functions 
and responsibilities listed below as regards (1) educational establish- 
ments coming under the Ministry of Education, and (2) educational estab- 
lishments responsible to the different branches of the economy. [A 
commune represents a territory of some 29 km^ and usually has a popula- 
tion of some 6, 800 persons . Ed. I 

1, Educational establishments coming under the Ministry of Education 
(general education schools, vocational schools — including agricultural 
schools; courses given in various other establishments). 

Within the territory of his commune the communal schools director is 
responsible for: 

- supervising the organisation of the instruction and the teaching methods 
used; 

- making proposals for setting up new schools and for reorganising 
existing establishments; 

- advising on the recruitment of teaching staff; in so far as the selection 
of instructors and teachers of trade theory is concerned, his opinion 
shall be given after consulting the competent organisations of the 
People's Councils; 

- ensuring, in collaboration with the latter bodies, further training for 
teaching staff; 

- ensuring that, again in collaboration with the People's Councils, the 
standards set in the vocational school syllabi are met; 

- drawing up proposals regarding the type of training to be given to 
future workers; 

- ensuring that the recruitment of pupils for vocational schools is 
suitably planned. (cont'd) 
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2. Educational establishments responsible to the different branches of the 
economy (for example, plant schools and centres). 

The comnnunal schools director is responsible for seeing that the various 
schools and courses and other training facilities within the commune work 
in harmony together towards the development of the commune, observing 
the objectives and priorities of the rural development policy. 

Qualifications required To be appointed to the post of communal schools 
director, a candidate must have the following qualifications: teacher train- 
ing combined with university or other post-secondary education; at least 5 
years' tr^aching experience; the basic qualities of a good organiser. 
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[This paper was submitted to the Interdisciplinary Symposium on Lifelong 
Education organised by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and held at Paris from 25 September to 
2 October 1972. Papers on various experiments in education had been 
prepared to illustrate the problems inherent in changing from an ordinary 
system of education to a system of continuing or lifelong education. 1 

Algeria's need for planned development requires the establishment of an 
educational system which will make it feasible, together with the reforms 
that changes in the educational system entail. Every undertaking, for 
instance, with more than 100 workers should be required to set up a 
training service; a literacy drive is needed at both local and regional 
levels; new institutions are needed for mass instruction (technical insti- 
tutes, a National Literacy and General Education Centre). 

The main guidelines for change in the Algerian educational system are 
directed towards democratisation, Algerianisation and modernisation. 
Change is needed in organisation, syllabi, teaching methods and teacher 
training* The resources invested in education must be more efficiently 
used to get the maximum return. 

The traditional school system '.vas hardly suited to he the vehicle for re- 
novation. Other means have had to be found and the solution is thought to 
lie in informal out-of-school education. This type of education can cater 
for adults (75% are illiterate), whereas t ae school system has never been 
able to cater for more than 50% of the school age population (with a drop- 
out rate of 40%). This wast^e can be diminished by resorting to this 
second opportunity for education and training , 

As regards the output of the system, out-cf-school education would seem 
to be called upon to compensate for the detects in the traditional school 
system rather than to undertake distinct educational activities. The 
formal educational system is expected to cater for a total of 2,500, 000 

(contM) 
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pupils over the 4-year period 1970-1973; the informal system will have to 
deal with almost as many for literacy training, remedial courses and basic 
vocational training. 

As regards quality , informal schooling has a great advantage over the tradi- 
tional system: it can incorporate technological innovations, particularly new 
media, as soon as they appear. It is probably also better able to bridge the 
gap between the world of school and life in society. 

Sooner or later the formal and the informal out-of-school systems of educa- 
tion will become an integrated system of education and training for the whole . 
population. 

At the same time, an organic liaison is being developed between the educa- 
tional system and the world of work: higher education is being reformed, 
middle level education becoming independent and polytechnical, technologi- 
cal institutes are being setup [cf. abstract No. 4/B 46000, Vol. 111. 

Continuing research is helping to adapt syllabi , and especially to evolve new 
methods. 

Teacher training is regarded as the keystone in the policy of educational, 
expansion. Initial training and further training for those already in em- 
ployment have been organised on a constantly increasing scale since 1962, 
on both a full-time and a part-time basis. 
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Second National Congress on Technical, Industrial and Agricultural 
Training 



Record of proceedings of the 2nd National Congress on Technical, 
Industrial and Agricultural Training: conclusions of 1st Congress; 
speeches; questions dealt with and conclusions reached in committees 
and in plenary session; recommendations; participants, [This 
abstract deals only with the conclusions of the meeting. ] 



[The First National Congress on Technical, Industrial and Agricultural 
Training was held in Mexico in 1947, The Second Congreso was held 
more than 20 years later, from 12 to 14 May 1971, and the proceedings 
of the meeting have now been published. Organised by the National 
Chamber of Manufacturing Industries (Camara nacional de la industria 
de transformacion the purpose of the Congress was to consider 
measures which would, among other things, improve the social situation 
and purchasing power of the population by giving it adequate training; 
draw up a plan for training the manpower required for economic develop- 
ment; bring the employment mp.rket into line with population growth,] 

Four working parties v;ere set up to examine the following subjects: 
zones and regions of the country in which technical and vocational train- 
ing programmes could usefully be implemented; the national plan for 
technical, industrial and agricultural training; technical aspects and 
specific projects; the occupational manpower structi;re. Each working 
party arrived at a number of conclusions. Thr main ones are given 
below. 

A formal nat?.onal structure for vocational and technical training should 
be set up. The bodies which would be constituted are: a national co- 
ordinating institute and a national committee for technical, industrial and 
agricultural training. Between them, these bodies would have over-all 
responsibility for planning and co-ordinating all activities related to voca- 
tional training, at both national or the regional level. As a first step 
towards the establishment of this structure, a national survey of training 
needs should be carried out. 

One of the early measures required after establishment of the national 
structure would be the drawing up of a national vocational training plan. 
As part of this plan it is proposed that, among other things: 

- training centres would have a production function and sell their pro- 
duct to assist in their financing; 

(cont'd) 
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- educational establishments should be decentralised and a system of 
mobile teams (brigadas mobiles) should be instituted; 

- all types of information media should be used in order to promote and 
publicise vocational training; 

- instructor training and the training of new technician level staff should be 
co-ordinated; 

- pupils who drop out of school before completing their studies should be 
awarded a certificate indicating the level of education or training which 
they have reached so that they may more easily find an appropriate level 
of employment; 

- teaching staff should undergo periods of production work and undertakings 
shouJd accept students for similar periods of practical work experience; 
employers should also, as a matter of employment policy, give preference 
to people who have been trained according to a system of combined school 
and industrial experience; 

- an employment exchange should be set up. 

Training syllabi must be standardised and industry-education liaison commit- 
tees should be set up co revise training plans and programmes in the light of 
training needs and with a view to including in their scope workers already in 
employment. 

Joint employer-worker committees should be set up in order to limit the 
wastage of resources in training programmes. 

Efforts should be made to encourage the workers* creativity; knowledge or 
awareness of their aptitudes and abilities is essential in their own interests 
and in those of the community. 

It is as much a function of the social services to encourage vocational train- 
ing as to promote other economic and social needs. This is particularly 
important in rural areas . 

Not only should industry co-operate in vocational training activities by 
seconding personnel with teaching nualifications, but it should also assist by 
undertaking research with a view to improving production methods. 
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training; the role of training in the development of the enterprise; con- 
elusions; examples of questionnaires, 



[The abstract is concerned primarily with the objectives of lifelong or 
continuing training, personnel management and the role of training in the 
evolution of the enterprise. ] 

Continuing training is amply justified merely by its contribution to the 
solving of employment problems, by preparing for and facilitating ad- 
justment to change. The Act of 16 July 1971 concerning the organisation 
of continuing vocational training as a part of lifelong education opens up 
wide prospects in this field [cf, abstract No. l/L 126, Vol. lOl. 

The objective of continuing training is the achievement of harmony be- 
tween man and his occupational world. Its main practical purpories 
therefore are: (1) training for an occupation and (2) preparation for 
adaptation to changes in that occupation. The motivations for training 
(praparation for new types of job and the satisfaction of individual ajn- 
bitions) determine its form. Three aspects of training can be defined: 
training in objective skills, for desired behavioural attitudes, in 
organisation-related skills. 

Every scheme of continuing training calls for the application of some 
basic rules of personnel management: the functions of a job should be 
clearly defined and reviewed regularly; decisions should be carefully 
weighed; there should be a systematic appraisal of trainees. 

Continuing training: and personnel management 

Training is a significant factor in the evolution of the enterprise: it has 
an impact in 3 areas — industrial relations, work attitudes and communi- 
cation within the undertaking. 

In almost all undertakings, training is a subject on which management 
and workers' representatives can co-operate v/ithout difficulty: being 
based on joint consultation, both sides c;in put forward their ideas re- 
garding training needs. If management is reluctant, the workers can 
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argue their case through their representatives. Any training scheme will 
be communicated first to the works council and there discussed, to be 
followed by joint consultations on each trade involved to settle terms and 
programmes. 

For this co-operation to be successful, ample time must be devoted to 
working out the training plan, and the spokesmen must be carefully selected 
for their role. 

Expansion of training schemes in the undertaking may not solve all the prob- 
lems ill employee motivation but may influence it and modify attitudes to 
change. The importance of having a hope of succeeding must be recognised 
as well as that of having confidence in one^s own ability; in this connection 
the educational facilities offered will play a major role. 

As regards adaptation to change, either in job functions or as a result of 
technical change, training must endeavour to eliminate negative attitudes. 
It should be of help in creating a more open atmosphere within the under- 
taking, modifying systems of values and relationships. 

The conditions of success 

If a training plan is to be successful, the head of the undertaking must ob- 
serve 2 rules: 

- the scheme must be tried out on a pilot sector; 

- there must be regular checks to see that through appropriate participa- 
tion all training needs have been brought to light; true participation 
must also permeate the implementation of the programme, its methods 
and the evaluation of the results. 
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At the request of the Ministry of Education's Committee of Experts, the 
Warszawa (Warsaw) Pedagogical Institute has drawn up a scheme for a 
new school system intended to give all young people secondary education. 

To smooth the passage from the common basic school to general second- 
ary schools with a choice of programmes, secondary education should be 
organised in 2 stages. The first stage would cover the 9th and 10th 
school years following the 8 years of compulsory schooling laid down in 
the 15 July 1961 Act Tcf. abstract No. 1/01319, Vol. 2l. During this 
junior secondary stage pupils would take optional courses they had them- 
selves chosen to broaden their knowledge and help them in their choice of 
vocation or guide them towards higher education. The change from 8 
years of compulsory schooling to 10 years must not be allowed to mean 
that the last 2 years (9th and 10th) are spent in a common basic school. 
These 2 years of junior secondary education should be spent at a second- 
ary school providing 4-year courses which, in the last 2 years (senior 
secondary stage) would provide differentiated general education courses 
as well as vocational courses in the occupations best suited to be taught 
alongside general studies. 

For training in other occupational fields the teaching materials and 
equipment of the existing vocational schools should be concentrated in 
large vocational training centres that would accept pupils after 10 years 
of general studies* 

The development of vocational training and a proper selection for uni- 
versity entrance would depend largely on there being adequate arrange- 
ments for vocational guidance in connection with optional courses. This 
vocational guidance should take up 3 to 6 hours a week in the 9th and 10th 
years of school. It should be handled by specialists with university 
degrees in psychology, education and sociology, and be geared to the 
needs of all the pupils. Provision would also have to be made to enable 
pupils to repeat courses. 
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Report concerning proposals to set up new central arrangements for 
promoting educational technology: existing organisations; functional re- 
quirements; proposed new structure; detailed recommendations. 
Annexes: Proposals of the NCET and NCAVAE/EFVA; chart of the 
proposed new national organisation. 



In January 1971, a working party was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science, to recommend new central arrangements for 
promoting educational technology in the United Kingdom. The recom- 
mendations were to take into account proposals already submitted to the 
competent ministers by the National Council for Educational Technology 
(NCET) and the Joint Executive Committee of the National Committee 
for Audio-Visual Aids in Education and the Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aids (NCAVAE/EFVA). 

In reviewing the arrangements la be secured for promoting educational 
technology in the United Kingdom, the first consideration of the woricing 
party was to meet the day-to-day requirements and foreseeable needs of 
teachers, instructors and students. 

The main conclusions and recommendations of the working party are 
outlined below. 

1, Rather than attempt to set up a new monolithic organisation dCv^ling 
wUh all needs it was decided to link any new organisations with existing 
arrangements. 

2, The services and facilities associated with educational and instruc- 
tional technology were identified as: (a) local services, meeting near at 
hand the more immediate needs of users, e.g. rental and maintenance of 
equipment; (b) specialist services; (c) general services providing faci- 
lities for more general matters such as the exploration of new develop- 
ments, securing provision for new services, exchange of experience 
among various sectors of education and vocational training. 

3, While recognising thai scope existed for rationalisation of both the 
local and specialist services, it was decided that the general services 
would be most effectively provided by a central organisation. 
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4. Accordingly, the establishment of a new central organisation of educa- 
tional technology is recommended, with a governing council consisting 
mainly of representatives of the major sectors of education and vocational 
training, together with representatives of the major organisations providing 
specialist services and from government departments and related organisa- 
tions. The chairman of the council should be appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, Detailed management of the Council's 
affairs would probably be carried out by an executive committee. 

5. The role of the new central organisation would be advisory; it would 
supersede tlie existing National Council for Educational Technology (NCET). 

6. The new central organisation should have the resources to enable it to 
assume an effective co-ordinative and consultative role, to conduct or com- 
mission research, and to secure the provision of new services. The basic 
expenses should be borne by the central government. Additional funds for 
specific projects should be sought on an ad hoc basis from interested bodies. 

7. The new central organisation should: (1) conduct inquiries into basic 
techniques or innovations in educational technology applicable to all sectors 
of education and training; (2) review the needs of specific sectors. As re- 
gards criteria for action, it should first consider whether the work can be 
undertaken by an existing body and only exceptionally itself undertake to pro- 
vide a continuing service. 

8. The efficacy of the central organisation will depend on its having access 
to authoritative advice from the major sectors of education and training. 

It should therefore establish a formal consultative relationship with such 
sectors. 

9. To backstop the work of the governing council and ensure that there is an 
effective dialogue between the education sector and industry, there should be 
a standing joint "ommittee empowered to engage in detailed discussions on 
matters of common concern. It should consist of representatives of in^^'istry 
and of persons nominated by the council to represent user interests, together 
with assessors from government departments. 
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SENA'S 5 -year Plan: goaL/i, lines of action, vocational training needs; 
budget; tables and appendices. [This abstract is concerned mainly 
with vocational training goals. ] 



The 1971-1975 5-year Plan of the National Apprenticeship Service 
(Servicio Nacional de Aprendi?:aje — SENA) was drawn up by the Office 
of Planning and Supervision (Subdirreci^n General de Planeacion y 
Control) in collaboration with the authorities and individuals concerned. 
For the most part, the Plan is based on SENA's plan for 1971 aj7d on the 
1970-1974 5 -year Plan. It contains the country's vocational training 
policies and goals, and :iescribes the financial and other measures which 
will be required if the very best use is to be made of manpower re- 
sources. The Plan proposes adapting training curricula to the needs of 
the different economic sectors, at all levels of employment, and is to be 
reviewed yearly. 

The following are the basic goals of the 1971-1975 Plan. 

(a) Build up training activities within the framework of the existing 172 
centres and programmes, with respect to both the initial training of 
newly available manpower and the further training of manpower 
already in employment. 

(b) Continue the accelerated vocational training being organised for the 
unemployed and the underemployed. 

(c) Speed up the intensive programme for on-the-job occupational ad- 
vancement in order to meet the nation *s need for technicians, super- 
visors and business managers. 

(d) Develop, using bilateral and multilateral aid, training programmes 
for small and medium-sized industries. 

(e) Expand training programmes for the artisan trades sector, in order 
to stimulate the creation of independent employment. 

(f) Develop the training programme for rural women. 

(g) Create a centre for research on the most advanced vocational train- 
ing methods and techniques. 

(cont^d) 
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(h) Update information concerning vocational training needs in industry, 
commerce and the services. 

(i) Make qualitative and quantitative improvements in the equipment and 
other installations of training centres. 

In 1975, Colombia's labour force will number around 7,257,000; about 
348,000 will be seeking employment for the first time, and 50% of these 
will nee.i vocational training. 

The Plan's goal is to provide training for more than 1, 900, 000 people and 
give direct assistance to some 3,000 undertakings over the next 5 years, at 
r cost of about 3,000 million pesos (approximately US $200 million). 37.7% 
of all non -agricultural workers in undertakings with 10 or more employees 
need to be given some training if they are to do their job well. In the agri- 
cultural sector, the corresponding figure is 48%. 

A two-pronged approach is therefore necessary in order to both raise the 
level of skill of employed manpower (43% of the labour force) and provide 
specialised training for the manpower needed by each sector. 

According to the Plan, each group of trainees is to include approximately 
equal numbers of persons from each sector (industry, agriculture, 
commerce and basic services). 

More workshops and classrooms are to be provided for the agricultural 
training centres. In the industrial training centres, workshops are to be 
organised so as to make better use of the installations. Training projects will 
be actively pursued in 17 regions of the country, suitably adapted to the 
needs of each region. 

Training methods will vary according to the level of skills needed for the 
occupation: short courses for semi-skilled or specialised work; formal 
apprenticeship for skilled work, open to young people who have completed 
compulsory schooling; special courses for junior technicians and assimi- 
lated wo rkers . 

Although training costs are to be held to a minimum without sacrificing 
quality, projected training efforts will be limited by the scarcity of available 
finance. Consequently, the SENA intends to seek the highest possible level 
of training productivity. 

International and multilateral technical co-operation will be necessary. 
Colombia should also try, in so far as possible, to render assistance to 
other Latin American countries which may seek it. 
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MICHAELS, E.R. ; MONTAGUE, E.K., TAYLOR, J.E. 

An occupational clustering system and curriculum implications for the 

comprehensive career education model 

Alexandria, Va. , Human Resources Research Organization: 
report HumRRO-TR-72-1, Jan. 1972, 81 p. 



Report on the development of a school-based model programme for 
"career education" which would provide a more realistic basis for entry 
into the world of work: detailed methodology; general curriculum im- 
plications; bibliography; diagrams; detailed appendices . 



Career education [cf. abstract No. l/B49304» Vol. Ill is a major experi- 
mental attempt to redirect the purpose, structure and function of the 
public education system toward more meaningful preparation for the world 
of work. To this end, the US Office of Education has funded several re- 
search institutions to develop home-based, work-based and school-based 
models of career education and preparation. 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has developed a school-based model of career education. This 
model — a "comprehensive career education model" (CCEM) — envisages 
a sequential programme of educational preparation from kindergarten to 
the encJ of secondary education. It stresses personal and occupational 
awareness, orientation toward. occupational realities and roles, explora- 
tion of specific job families, selection of major job groupings or career 
"clusters" for introductory preparation in a specific occupational area, 
and preparation for entry into a job area or into further specialised train- 
ing and education. 

The proposed sequence is arranged as follows: 

- development of an awareness of the world of work and its personal and 
social significance (1st to 6th years of schooling); 

- provision of experiences related to forming occupational attitudes and 
potential roles (7th/8th years); 

- tentative narrowing and deeper exploration in occupational areas 
(9th/l 0th years); 

- in-depth preparation within an occupational area (llth/12th years). 

The selection of career clusters on which to base instruction was ex- 
pected to: encompass most existing jobs; be translatable into instruc- 
tional strategies or modules: show specific advantages over existing 
instructional systems based on career clusters. 
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The proposed system employs two dimensions considered crucial for in- 
forming, guiding and preparing students for the world of work: (1) the 
functions and contents of occupations; (2) the status or levels at which 
occupations exist. This second dimension incorporates a series of im- 
portant variables relating to occupational choice, e.g. educational and 
training requirements, degree of personal responsibility, mobility. 

These dimensions have been arranged into two matrices. The first matrix 
is structured upon what may be termed the institutional approach. Twelve 
institutional areas make up one dimension; seven socio-economic or career 
levels make up the other. The emphasis is not on job or occupation but on 
the broader complexes such as public service, majiufacturing, natural re- 
sources, communications, etc. Such an approach allows for a broad orien- 
tation in early years . 

The second matrix is more closely allied to an occupational approach. Nine 
occupational categories represent one dimension, and seven career levels 
make up the other. It is intended that this matrix begin to complement the 
institutional matrix in the middle school years. 

Together, these matrices will provide the real-world context on which to 
build a comprehn'^slve curriculum which will cover nine broad areas: 
communication; sociology, politics and economics; art; uanual crafts; 
physical educcxtion; human relations; malhemaMcsv science; technology. 
Groups of skj.Us ajid abilities that students need for career enlry ca-i be 
allocated to the appropriate area or areas, once the students have chosen 
a career cluster or a specific career to follo\V. 

A curriculum based on such an appr jach would eliminate the academic- 
vocational dichotomy. A salient feature is that no option is arbitrarily 
closed to any student prior to completion of secondary education. Evalua- 
tion would be in terms of a given student^s attainment of instructional ob- 
jectives regardless of the loerforma-ice of his classmates. Thus a more 
meaningful incentive system for pursuing instruction wouH evolve. [See 
also abstract No. l/B 49205, Vol. 11.1 
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One of the schooPs basic concerns is to link education with life and poly- 
technical education is its means of doing this. This end cannot be 
achieved through teaching any one subject. The principles of poly- 
technical education must be applied in all subjects, especially the natural 
sciences. Knowledge of the various areas of production must be 
sufficient to enable the pupil to grasp their unifying principles. 

The main theme of polytechnical education is **The concept and organisa- 
tion of production", beginning with "Agricultural production^', which is 
divided into several topics. The pupils must understand that modern, 
large-scale agriculture can make use of the most recent scientific 
advances, in both the natural as well as the social sciences, just do 
other areas of the national economy. 

The topic "Agricultural production's place in the national economy and 
its structure" begins by reviewing social, cultural and material needs, 
following which the teacher explains that one of the prerequisites for 
increased production is specialisation. Agriculture today comprises 2 
.main branches, animal husbandry and crop production, the latter being 
subdivided into several distinct types: grain production, root crops, 
animal feed. Crop production is the b?isis of animal husbandry. 
Modern intensive, specialised stock-f^trniing should yield a maximum 
output from minimal investments. 

The subject "The soil as a basic factor in agricultural production" em- 
phasises the fact that the soil is of fundamental importance to all agri- 
cultural production. The pupils are given an introduction to the origin, 
composition, and quality of different kinds of soil, in order to familiarise 
them with the main criteria for classifying and utilising soil. 

"The system of soil cultivation" gives the pupils a basic theoretical in- 
troduction to this area. As today gardening tends to be widely 
practised, knowledge of gardening forms a typical part of polyteclinical 
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education. Not only do the pupils learn the basic facts concerning soil 
preparation, they are taught the necessity of doing all the tasks properly 
and at the proper time. 

^'Chemistry in agriculture" provides an introduction to the chemical in- 
dustry's contribution to increased agricultural production, Th? main part 
of this instruction is devoted to chemical fertilizers. The pupils are given 
an introduction to the basic principles of plant nutrition so that they may use 
chemical fertilizers in gardening correctly. 

The subject entitled ''The mechanisation of agricultural production" is 
allotted veiy little time and for this reason builds on the basic knowledge of 
mechanisation that the pupils are already studying in physics and the other 
branches of polytechnical education. It is nevertheless necessary at this 
point to stress the fact that the mechanisation of agricultural production anc* 
its progressive automation require that agricultural workers receive 
adequate vocational training. 

"The principal factors of technology in agricultural production" shows how 
contemporary large-scale agricultural production is a modem process, 
involving technology as well as biology, but in which biological laws play a 
decisive role. This approach to agricultural production facilitates the in- 
dustrialisation of egg production, grain production, etc. 

"Farms and farm management" shows the pupils how the principles of 
planning the national economy, of democratic centralisation and of worker 
participation can be applied to agricultural production. 

Finally, "Co-operation in agricultural production" covers information on the 
feasibility of developing large-scale agricultural production. The pupils 
are brought up to date on the invaluable experience acquired in recent years 
in farms which have joined forces for building large-scale warehouses, 
dryers, processing plants, etc. 
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Reflections on the training of vocational counsellors 



Report on colloquium: preparatory documents; background information; 
harmonising man and his career; training of guidance counsellors; 
educational guidance; committee reports; final report, conclusions 
and recommendations. 



[The international seminar of the International Association for Edui^a- 
tional and Vocational Guidance was held in 1972 at Jouy-en-Josas, 
France, on the theme, "Training of vocational counsellors". Two 
committees were formed to study: (1) "The problem of understanding 
the individual and the environment in relation to the training of coun- 
sellors"; (2) "Vocational guidance techniques in the training of coun- 
sellors". This abstract relates to one of the papers presented. ] 

Framework . The training of vocational counsellors should be of 
university standard, embracing several disciplines (psychology, peda- 
gogics, economics, sociology). The general view seems to be that the 
course should last 5 years, with opportunities for further study within a 
system of lifelong training. The syllabus should be constantly re- 
appraised so that it will fill the gaps in the life experience of parents 
and teachers . 

In general, needs are far from being met. The vocational guidance 
services should make it their responsibility to attract the necessary 
candidates. Surveys carried out among psychology students would 
identify the reasons why many of them have not chosen vocational 
guidance as a career (doubts about status , ignorance of the real role of 
vocational guidance in relation to other branches of psychology). Such 
surveys wo\ild also reveal the wide scope of the work involved, the 
amount of independence enjoyed by tlie counsellor, the interest of the 
problems to be solved and the fact that the counsellor can expect positive 
results in return for his efforts. Periods of practical training wouk?. 
enable candidates to judge these things for themselves. 

In the traditional European universities, admission is based on paper 
qualifications. In the absence of any systematic selection of candidates, 
an adviser should be appointed to inform students about the different 
branches of psychology. They should receive documentation on each 
branch, visit instruction centres and take part in short courses. In 
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n on -university institutions, admission is by means of a selection process of 
varying complexity. This system eritails a qualifying period of study, with 
vocational guidance fo^ 'hose who are not accepted. 

Training should compr; ; v ) stages, over a period of 4-5 years. 

The first stage (minimuru 2 years) should cover, in addition to psycho-social 
subjects, certain other non-psychological disciplines and the cultivation of a 
scientific turn of mind ^logic, scientific method, mathematics). S udents 
should receive initial training in their chosen specialisation, together with / 
instruction in pedagogics and economics. 

The second stage, specialised training , would grow naturally out of the first. 

It should include systematic professional instruction in the true sense; 

utilisation of results achieved in related fields; in-depth study of particular 

subjects necessary for vocational guidance. During the transition from the / 

first stage, it is important to show the links between the two: political 

economy and general sociology are a preparation for more specific training. 

Child psychology, general pedagogics and an acquaintance with the different 

branches of psychology prepare for specialisation in educational psychology. 

Psychological studies should be complemented by a picture of the world of 

work: visits to firms and to schools, preparation of papers on particular 

aspects. 

Further training . There are two main uvenues. The fiist is lifelong train- 
ing, necessitated by the proliferation of the problems to be faced and the 
evolution of psychological theories and techniques. "^^e second Is more 
specialised: guidance of the disabled, studentti, etc. This second type of 
training should last 3 years (practice and theory) through the medium of 
courses and seminars. 

Methods. Consideration should be given to replacing the traditional lecture 

by duplicated documents which can be read by the students and subsequently 

discussed with ihem according to a fixed timetable. Seminars, discussions 

and practical experience should have a leading place in any training pro- > 

gramme . 

The respective parts to be played by independent study, seminars, group 

discussions, informal discussions, practical work, meetings of teachers of 

various views, are still matters for decision, as are the best size of groups, 

the most satisfactory work load, the division of time between theoretical } 

instruction and laboratory type experiments. 

iTable of study programmes at the University of Lausanne. ] 
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Vocational guidance of schoolchildren: implications for character 
training 



Article on the findings of surveys carried out among general education 
school pupils and higher education students to ascertain tlieir occupa- 
tional interests and attitudes to jobs: implications for vocational 
guidance and regarding character educat'^on for young people. 



The General and Educational Psychological Research Institute of the 
Academy of Educational Sciences of the USSR (Nil obscej i pedagogiceskoj^ 
psihologii APN SSSR) has carried out two surveyc to determine pupils' 
and students* attitudes to jobs and occupational choice. 

The Ist survey covered more than 5,000 pupils in general education 
schools in urban and rural areas (5th to loth year of schooling) to deter- 
mine their occupational interests. 

Findings. Of all children in their 10th year and about to end their • 
schooling, 23% had made no choice regarding their future occupation. 
Furthermore, the occupational interests of pupils who had made a choice 
were very unstable. Many of them (e.g. a third of those in the 8th 
year), after having filled in a specific occupation in the survey question- 
naire, changed their minds 3 months later. 

Very few pupils had a positive attitude to industrial and agricultural 
employment. Of all pupils in terminal classes, the proportion who said 
they would like to work in industrial undertakings or in agriculture after 
leaving school, was 8% and 4% respectively. Pupils expressing a desire 
to receive vocational school training came from small towns, workers' 
communities, or from rural areas. The latter, however, wanted to 
attend vocational schools in the towns. 

Genuine interest in an occupation, based on general knowledge and 
relevance to the subjects being studied at school, was shown by pupils in 
the terminal classes; among the younger pupils any attraction towards 
an occupation ^vas mainly influenced by an imaginary picture they had of 
their own role in carrying it out. 

The prestige of jobs . squiring higher education rose in proportion to the 
pupils* progress at school. 
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For many pupils, acquiring a higher education had become an end in itself. 
The job was of lesser importance; it was the means of getting the education. 

A 2nd survey was made in higher education establishments to ascertain 
students^ attitudes towards the occupational instruction being given. 

Findings. Only two-thirds of the first-term pupils had a positive attitude. 
Pupils in their last term admitted being interested in their studies and even 
that they liked them; but their enthusiasm about practising the jobs their 
studies were leading to was somewhat muted. The explanation for this 
state of affairs is outlined below. 

There are always three aspects to a job: (1) strictly professional (knowledge 
and skills needed); (2) organisational (knowing how to organise and control 
the work in the way required); (3) moral (havirr^ the right attitude towards 
job's idealogical and social significance). 

To train a specialist properly and get him to work at his job enthusiastically 
requires not only that the 1st aspect is taken care of, but that the 2nd and 
3rd aspects are also integrated into the training plan. These two aspects 
are not being given sufficient weight, not merely in specialist training, but 
also in the instruction and vocational guidance given in the general education 
schools. 

Current vcsational guidance activities are insufficient. Pupils must acquire 
the characte-^ .raining which will lead them to choose their future occupation 
on the basis jf idealogical and social considerations that pay due regard to 
the interests of society and the importance of socialised production. The 
general education system should \*ry to ensure the full development of both 
the pupil's personality and his ethical values. Oi^anisational aptitudes 
must also be cultivated. 
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Report on the effectiveness of a trainability assessment to predict skill 
in electronic assembly work: description of test; assessment criteria; 
results; conclusion; detailed appendices on assessment ratings and 
correlation matrix. 



Trainability assessihents (TA) are ratings and error scores based on a 
period of planned manual activity which takes the form of a learning 
sequence followed by a test. They have been developed by the Industrial 
Training Research Unit (ITRU) of University College, London, to predict 
success in training and on-the-job performance in a nimiber of industries. 
[Cf. abstract No. 5/B 52207, Vol. 12 for a complete description of how 
these assessments are constructed and implemented. ] 

Over a period of 14 months a trainability assessment for electronic 
assembly work was validated in co-operation with Pye Telecommunica- 
tions Ltd. , Cambridge. The test took the form of soldering three tag- 
strip and three wrap-round joints, inserting three wires in the correct 
positions on the reverse side of a printed circuit board and, after turning 
the board over, bending and soldering them to the circuit board. 

The instructor demonstrated how to do each part of the task, while at the 
same time giving oral instructions and encouraging the trainee to ask 
questions; the trainee was then asked to perform the task and was 
assessed by the instructor while doing so. Errors on the test were 
assessed as follows: test performance (ratings on 5 and 10 point scales); 
retention of instruction (10 point scale); attitude to test (5 point scale). 

Biographical data (age, years in school, time spent in Britain for over-- 
seas applicants) and the trainability test results were compared with 
final assessments at the end of the full training period, and with per- 
formance on the job at the end of. 6 weeks. Correlation coefficients 
were applied. Results are outlined below. 

1. The rating of performance, both 10 and 5 point scales, was fo\md 
useful for: 

(a) predicting the quality of performance at the end of, the full training 
period; 
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(b) on-the-job speed of performance; 

(c) end of training altitudes . 

Ratings using the 5 point scale were found useful for predicting on-the-job 
versatility. 

2. The ratings of how well instructions were lemembered on the test were 
found useful for: (a) predicting attitude to work on completion of training; 
(b) quality of work at end of training . 

3, The test did not predict on-the-job quality of work, 

4. Factors which appear to have no bearing on the criterion of success 
were: age, time spent in Britain, years in school, the total errors on the 
test and time taken on test, 

5, There was no difference between the 10 and 5 point scales although in- 
structors preferred the latter, believing it to be easier. 

Other advantages of the trainability assessments were noted, namely: (1) 
applicants like the test because it enables them to show what they can do; 
(2) they feel the test is fair; (3) management thought the tests gave trainees 
confidence in their ability to do the job as well as an awareness of what the 
job might be like. 

The over-all conclusion was that the tests were successful in predicting 
skill in electronic assembly work. 
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Report on the initial research carried out to develop trainability assess- 
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The relevance of the interview as a method of job selection decreases 
the more the skill can be described as a special aptitude and the less 
intelligence plays a central part in its acquisition. If this is so, then 
other methods of selection should be possible. Research was therefore 
initiated by the' Industrial Training Research Unit of University College, 
London, to see whether a different approach could be validated. The 
approach adopted is referred to as a "trainability assessment" (TA). 
So far studies have been carried out for fork truck-operators, electronic 
assemblers and sewing machinists. 

Trainability assessments are ratings and error scores hased on a period 
of planned manual activity which takes the form of a learning sequence 
followed by a test. The trained tester demonstrates what has to be 
learned and then carefully notes errors of techniques and assesses the 
over-all performance of the applicant carrying out these instructions 
under test conditions. 

The essential components of the skill to be learned are determined by 
job analysis. Critical areas are highlighted by comparing the per- 
formance of "good" and "poor" trainees. The task to be learned must: 
(1) be based on crucial elements of the job; (2) use only such skill and 
knowledge as can be imparted during the learning period; (3) be 
sufficiently complex to allow a range of observable errors to be made; 
(4) be carried out in a reasonable space of time, i.e. 20-30 minutes. 

A check list is compiled, based on the errors that a trainee might make 
v/hen performing the task. The suitability of the selected task is 
assessed by matching the check list against the crucial job skills. 

When a suitable test piece has been found, an ordered sequence of in- 
struction is prepared. The applicant is then assessed on how well he 
or she can perform the task that has been taught. 
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Initial TA experiments concerned sewing machinists. The essential compo- 
nents of the skill which was to be assessed during the test were cloth handling 
and hand-eye-foot co-ordination. The TA took the form of machining three 
seams between two pieces of cloth to make a small open bag. One bag was 
made by the applicant with full instructions and help from the instructresses. 
Any questions by the trainee had to be put during this learning period. The 
trainee was then asked to make three more bags in an identical fashion. 

Information was collected on: (1) errors of techniques observed during the 
machining of the 1st seam of each bag; (2) the over-all performance rating 
(5-point scale); (3) time taken to make the 3 test bags; (4) pin board grading 
(5-point scale); (5) form board grading (5-point scale); (6) trainee *s 
country of birth; (7) age of trainee. 

The criterion of success for the subsequent period in the training school was 
achieving 70% of tbe output of an experienced machinist. 

Over a period of one year, the TA results of 82 trainees were compared with 
the performance ratings made when the trainee left the training school. 
Correlation coefficients were applied. 

The correlations between the predictors (TA ratings and error scores) and 
performance ratings at the end of training showed: 

(1) the TA ratings and error scores were related to the end-of-training 
performance rating; 

(2) factors which had no significance to end-of-training performance were 
(a) time taken on test, (b) the pin board and form board test results; 

(3) the results of overseas applicants did not differ from those of United 
Kingdorri applicants; 

(4) there was a high measure of correlation between TA ratings and per- 
formance ratings of overseas applicants. 

Subsequent research carried out one month, three months and six months 
from the time training began showed that the TA also predicted on-the-job 
performance. 

[ See also abstract No. 5/B 52208 , Vol. 12. 1 
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The electronics industry and the schools 

London, National Economic Development Office, 1972, 55 p. 



Report of a specialist committee on the relationship between the schools 
and the electronics industry with respect to careers guidance: objectives 
and composition of the committee; conclusions and recommendations; 
respective responsibilities of government, the education system and the 
industry. 



The careers guidance available to schoolchildren must be really useful. 
This means a need for substantially improved communication between the 
industrial and educational sectors. In an attempt to review the industry- 
education communication problems in relation to the electronics industry, 
and to suggest ways in which a greater awareness of the industry and its 
needs can be created in the minds of children and adolescents while still 
at school, the Working Group on Scientific and Technological Manpower 
of the Electronics Economic Development Committee set up a Sub- 
Committee on Electronics and the Schools to investigate the whole prob- 
lem. The Sub-Committee consisted of 9 specialists drawn from the 
following sectors: the electronics industry (4 members), education (3 
members), government, or assimilated services (2 members). The 
Sub-Committee's main conclusions and recommendations are summarised 
below. 

It is evident that thero is a communicaticr gap betwecii the electronics 
industry and the schools. This gap is the product of a lack of under- 
standing and lack of use of the existing contacts between schools and 
industry. It aLso acts as a major deterrent to potential recruits to the 
industry. It is therefore essential for the guidance machinery to be im- 
proved and for the industry to understand the workings of the careers 
guidance system and to use it to better advantage. 

The manpower intake into the industry comes at 2 levels: a minority join 
as graduates of higher education; the vast majority come direct from 
schooL The pattern of careers education differs for the two groups: 
graduate entry requires long-term planning of the pattern of qualification; 
for those entering direct from school entry requires preparation for em- 
ployment over a much shorter period- To facilitate the progress of 
recruits from education to employment it is highly desirable that indus- 
trialists and teachers maintain regular contacts at the local level. 
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ResDonsibility for improving the careers education provided in the schools 
rests with all 3 parties — government, industry, education — with varying 
degrees of responsibility devolving on each. 

Industry . Industry should accept its share of responsibility for the value 
and direction of careers guidance by participating in the system more ac- 
tively. It is responsible for ensuring the availability of comprehensive, 
informative and up-to-date careers literature. It should organise its em- 
ployment structure so as to provide attractive and worthwhile career 
patterns for both technician and engineer staff and should publicise these 
opportunities more effectively. 

Schools and industry . While the industry has to supply the data needed for 
careers information, the schools and teaching staff generally have a major 
responsibility for giving it wide publicity. Careers literature should be 
supplemented by other school/industry contacts: lectures, films, inter- 
views, periods of work experience, etc. Preparing pupils for the actual 
transition of school to work is a joint responsibility. 

Government, industry, schools . While the careers education activities of 
the Central Youth Employment Executive (CYEE) need to be expanded^ at the 
same time the electronics industry needs to make fuller use of those CYEE 
services already being provided. Legislation should be introduced as soon 
as possible after the raising of the school-leaving age to allow periods of 
practical work experience to take place in a pupil's final year at school. 
The electronics industry should continue to provide suitable opportimities for 
pupils to gain this work experience, while the local education authorities and 
the schools must ensure the greatest possible flexibility in using the extra 
year of full-time compulsory education so as to make such work periods 
possible. 

Among the numerous appendices are the following: a definition of the elec- 
tronics industry, prepared by the Electronic Industries Association of the 
USA; a summary list of minimum requirements essential for careers work in 
schools (Maclntyre Report. National Association of Career Teachers, April 
1970); A summary of non-commercial organisations in the development of 
schools -industry relations, and their major contributions. 
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In January 1970 the Food, Drink and Tobacco Industry Training Board 
was approached for assistance in developing a training system by the 
Institute of Meat. The aim was develop a system which would be 
general enough to be of value to most sections of the industry' and yet 
particular enough to give effective guidance. It also had to be flexible 



enough to be adapted to differing techniques of individual employers and 
to complement courses given in the further education colleges as part 
of the apprenticeship programme. 

Due to its production line techniques, the slaughtering section was chosen 
as the most appropriate area to begin detailed work. The research 
began with visits to factories, retail outlets and slaughterhouses where 
discussions were carried out at all levels on problems, techniques, 
training facilities and labour difficulties. Simple TWI-type (Training- 
Within-Industry — cf. abstract No. 9/B 31120, Vol. 8, Australia) 
breakdowns, rather than detailed skills analysis techniques, were used 
to examine the jobs carried out by the operatives. 

Jobs were then divided into tasks in consultation with operatives and 
managers. For each task there was an analysis defining the key opera- 
tions as performed in that establishment. 

Due to the variety of techniques and variations in the raw material, it 
was decided that it was not possible to establish universally acceptable 
work methods. The alternative was to gear instruction to each instruc- 
tor. It v/as therefore assumed that if for each task the right series of 
questions was asked, the answers should produce the key operations ap- 
propriate to that method. This concept was followed. Any regional or 
company variation in techniques was catered for by making the first 
question establish the method and the remainder develop the theme. 

Finalised on 23 March 1972, the new scheme has 4 basic components: a 
set of task cards, a handbook, planning sheets, trained instructors to 
implement the scheme. 

(cont^d) 
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Task cards . The main part of the card is made up of questions which: 
lead the instructor to think about the most important parts of the task, help 
him to write a clear breakdown of his instruction on the back of the card 
(the questions do the "job analysis" for him) and enable him to plan and 
present his instructions better. These questions can be applied to any 
method of operation. For ease of reference the cards are colour coded 
and are a convenient size for handling. They are waterproof and washable 
and can be written on. The questions serve as memory triggers for the 
instructor. He produces his own answers — thus maintaining control of 
the learning situation. 

The handbook . There are 4 sections — assessing and planning training, 
the use of the task cards, tips on instructing, and a glossary of meat cutting 
terminology. 

Planning sheets . These emphasise the time allotted to training. Pro- 
jected starting and completion dates are noted down for each task together 
with an indication of performance standards. 

Instructor training . This is carried out on 2 separate days, a week apart, 
in college£3 of further education. The intervening week enables the instruc- 
tor to consolidate the information from the first day and to raise any prob- 
lems at the subsequent session. The 1st day deals with techniques of in- 
struction and the use of task cards . On the 2nd day the trainee-instructor 
receives feedback on two practical projects prepared in advance: (1) a re- 
view of the answers given to at least 10 task cards; (2) feedback on practi- 
cal teaching performance. Clearly at the end of the 2-day session employ- 
ees will have varying degrees of skill in instructing. However, this period 
was chosen to meet the needs of small companies which would be unable to 
release employees for longer. 

Experience has shown that: 

- the system is simple and encourages managers to take more interest in 
training; 

- the cards encourage agreement between managers a^id instructors on 
correct work methods; 

- considerable time is saved in analysing jobs — the cards focus attention 
on key areas; 

- the training is systematic and logical; 

- part-time instructors with very little training can do an acceptable job of 
instructing by using the cards; 

- employees feel that positive steps are being taken to help them, an im- 
portant psychological factor in an industry where labour turnover has 
been a problem; 

- more attention is being given to standards of workmanship. 

[Diagrams; examples of task cards and planning sheets. 1 
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Manual giving guidelines for the organisation of training for supply and 
purchasing functions: content; induction; general training; specialist 
training and planned experience; further education; career patterns, 
appendices including occupational descriptions and required knowledge 
and skills. 



In 1968 the Central Training Council decided to co-ordinate training 
recommendations for occupations found in more than one industry. 
As a result a Joint Industrial Training Boards Committee for Commer- 
cial and Administrative Training was set up. Its recommendations with 
regard to training for purchasing and supply functions are outlined below. 

Purchasing and srpply functions can be divided for training purposes into 
three activities: purchasing; stock control; stores management. The 
organisation of these activities will vary with the nature of the business, 
operational strategy and size of the enterprise. The activities will be 
carried out in three types of environment: (1) buying for manufacturing 
and processing industries; (2) buying for the public sector and service 
industries and for maintenance; (3) buying for resale. The particular 
environment v/ill substantially affect training requirements and these 
will vary widely. 

Training needs will also vary according to trainees' individual abilities, 
qualifications and previous experience. The principal entry categories 
are school-leavers » graduate entrants from universities and assimilated 
educational institutions, and mature persons with or without the relevant 
qualifications and experience. 

General aims of training should be to enable trainees: (1) to learn to apply 
the practical skills needed in the purchasing and supply functions efficient- 
ly, confidently and consistently; (2) to acquire general and specialist 
knowledge complementary to the practical skills; (3) to dsvelop the 
personal qualities required to discharge future responsibilities; (4) to 
prepare themselves for further training and future promotion to general 
and higher management positions. Training schemes should include the 
stages outlined below. 

Induction training should enable management to establish good relation- 
ships and attitudes right from the start. It should familiarise the trainee 
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with the structure and objectives of the enterprise so that he may see the 
organisation as a whole. The total period should not exceed 4 weeks but 
may be spread over a period of time. 

General training should impart an understanding of the organisation and its 
systems. Training may be given through off-the-job courses but it should 
mainly consist of individual instruction associated with practical experience. 
The trainee should acquire sufficient understanding of the financial and 
human aspects of management to assess his actions in terms of cost-effec- 
tiveness, as well as an appreciation of the Mse of computers and the ability 
to communicate effectively. He should be aware of political, economic, 
social or technical factors which will affect the business. General training 
can precede or accompany specialist training. 

Specialist training and planned experience should impart specific knowledge 
and skills. If the undertaking cannot supply the experience required, con- 
sideration should be given to making use of outside training facilities. Pro- 
grammes should take account of: (1) the differing job content and training 
needs of staff in the three major activities; (2) the environment of the enter- 
prise; (3) the technical appreciation which is needed. 

The trainee should be given the opportunity to gain experience in a series of 
responsible jobs, supplemented by individual guidance and coaching. He 
will be required to perform increasingly difficult tasks and be given greater 
responsibility with more complex projects and assignments. K a modular 
approach is adopted, seme of the modules could be provided by external 
agencies. 

Further education programmes should lay down for each trainee further edu- 
cation leading to recognised professional and business qualifications. 
Sandwich and block-release courses are recommended in preference to day- 
release. 

Training for future promotion can be achieved by a system of career develop- 
ment coupled with an appraisal system. 

Other joint industrial committee reports cover systems analysts, work 
study, marketing, computer appreciation courses, computer operators and 
programmers [cf.abstracts Nos. 8/B 50897 and 8/B 49616, Vol. 12l. 
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The First National City Bank of New York employs 37,000 people of whom 
19,000 work overseas. In 1970 a new training scheme was introduced 
for all levels of employees which is based on measurable behaviour 
change. 

The unique feature of the training scheme as a whole is that training is no 
longer provided as a free service. It is bought by the branch concerned. 
This way of paying for training alters the relationship between training 
and operr.tional staff. Training staff are no longer looked upon as well- 
meaning people, easy to ignore. The training itself is no longer cari'ied 
out for the sake of training. It is introduced in response to a specific 
need. Managers want quantitative results — such as a change in pro- 
ductivity or absenteeism, rather than some vague sense of improved 
morale — to show for money spent on training efforts. 

The training department has 3 major branches. An administrative 
branch which manages training facilities, including a training school, 
and deals with costs and costing. A development branch designs the 
training programme. An evaluation department assesses ongoing and 
terminated programmes. The total staff of the depaiiiment numbers 
about 40 professionals. 

The training effort is a two-way process. Branches are approached by the 
training department to state their training needs once a year but can 
themselves approach the department at any time. In each case it is the 
operational staff that is required to sense a need for behavioural change. 
They state what they would like done and must identify the needs even if 
only in a tentative way. 

A request for training is followed by an exploratory study carried out by 
the development department (usually within 10 days), together with an 
estimate of costs so that the branch can include these in its annual budget. 
This exploratory study defines the problem, identifies the training 
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objectives, the population to be changed, the organisational priorities, and 
the time and money available for implementing the training programme. It 
will also reveal the problem indicators which have to be corrected by change, 
e.g. change in productivity, in the absenteeism rate, or the lumover rate. 

It is possible that the study will reveal that the problem cannot be solved by 
training, e.g. high turnover rate because of non-competitive salaries. In 
this case the request for training is rejected. So far 50% of training re- 
quests have been rejected. 

Ones the exploratory study has been concluded there are a number of options. 
A suitable programme already developed by the training department may 
exist, 0, new programme may have to be developed, or an external training 
package, analysed and approved by the department, can be suggested. Every 
programme developed by the training department is pilot tested before in- 
troduction. 

The training department therefore writes a proposal containing all its re- 
commendations in the same way as would be done by a consultant. It con- 
tains an outline of the recommended training programme, the approach to be 
taken, the support that must be given to the training department in terms of 
man-days and access to records. Also included are the estimated cost, the 
proposed time schedule and finally, a statement of exclusions. Thir- latter 
specifies what is not going to be done. The manager can accept or reject 
the proposal. If accepted a contract is signed between the branch and the 
training department. 

Training now has enhanced prestige within the company. 

Detailed example of how a training programme for bank tellers was 
developed. 
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Following a resolution passed on 27 April 1970 by the Council of 
Ministers [cf. "Monitor Polski", No. 16, 1970, Resolution No. 56], 
preparatory steps have been taken with a view to introducing a system of 
compulsory further training for management personnel in undertakings. 
The Ministers responsible and the Presidiums of the People ^s Councils 
for each administrative district (voivode) have been requested to prepare, 
in consultation with the Committee on Science and Technology and the 
Committee on Employment and Wages, lists of the occupations to which 
such compulsory training should apply. The lists so far completed have 
been reviewed in the light of priority needs for further training in the 
different branches of industry. It appears that compulsory training must 
be introduced as soon as possible for 250, 000 management personnel — 
engineers, technicians and administrators. The principles adopted for 
the scheme are outlined below. 

Compulsory training for management personnel will be in the form of: 
(1) study periods in secondary or higher education establishments; (2) 
practical training periods in research institutes or as^jociated estab- 
lishments of the Academy of Science; (3) courses arranged by the 
Further Training Centre for Management Personnel (Centralny Osrodek 
Doskonalenia Kadr Kierowniczych); (4) independent study on the basis of 
a definite programme, with the help of printed study guides or frr.n 
suitably qualified persons. 

Whatever the form of further training selected, the syllabus must be re- 
lated to the trainee's work and mus^t be completed by an examination. 
Compulsory further training should take place ,on an average, every 3-6 
years, the frequency varying from one occupational sector to another or 
within the same occupation, from one \mdertaking to another, and in 
keeping with the pace of technical change. 

Further training for graduate engineers will have a different form: 
specialisation in their professional field. This training should ensure 
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that engineers develop the capacity to find new solutions to technical and 
organisational problems oi the production line. The aim is to create, 
amongst enf,ineering personnel, managers capable of occuping the key posts 
which control the introduction of progressive measures in production plants. 

Final approval of compulsory further training schemes will be the responsi- 
bility of the Higher Authority fvjr Technical Affairs (Naczelna Organizacja 
Techniczna — NOT), the Polish Economics Association (Polskie Towarzystwo 
Ekonomiczne — PTE) and the higher authorities of the industrial sectors 
concerned. The NOT will also be in charge of standardising syllabi. For 
those subjects based on general management techniques — such as problems 
in standardisation — programmes have been worked out, with 4 variants, 
each adjusted to the requirements of a particular group: (1) directors of 
enterprises and their deputies; (2) plant section heads; (3) engineers and 
technicians in charge of production; (4) engineers and technicians in design 
offices. 

It has been decided that general management techniques should take up 30 
to 50% 'lie course time in the compulsory training courses for these 
groups, the remainder being allocated to further training related to the 
occupational sector. 

Advisory councils for the further training of management staff (rady 
szkoleniowe) have been set up in hirge enterprises (those with more than 
1,000 workers) to strengthen the plant's further training activities. 
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Article on the need for a theoretical framework aimed at providing a set 
of guidelines to help managers in choosing appropriate supervisory 
development policies: the traditional supervisory role; the basic ele- 
ments on which to construct a model of change. 



The role of the supervisor is characterised by great variety, frequently 
unknow to management and of little interest to workers. The application 
of changes to supervision, derived from general ideas and based on limi- 
ted knowledge of the particular work situations, has been a frustrating 
experience. Expectations of big improvement from supervisory training 
programmes have not been realised. Supervision has continued to be 
viewed as a "problem area" . 

Despite many difficulties there are at least three general argxmients for 
trying to develop more effective supervisory systems. In the first place, 
many industries have allowed considerable autonomy at supervisory and 
shop floor level in the past, with the result that production systems have 
run with low managerial overheads and a great degree of flexibility. 
The present trend towards an erosion of supervisory responsibility results 
in low morale. Secondly, the development of advanced technology re- 
quires greatly increased capacity for technical problem solving and com- 
petent supervision at the operational level. Finally, in an egalitarian, 
mass-consumption society, there seems every reason for conflict levels 
to rise. The difficulties of reconciling the demands of different interest- 
groups have to be met partly on the shop floor and require a more effec- 
tive supervisory system. 

Effective action in this sphere requires a framework for analysing super- 
visory fimctions and, in particular, a classification of different types of 
supervisory situation, together with a model of change strategies. It 
would then be possible to help management in choosing appropriate super- 
visory development policies. 

There are four basic questions which must be answered before any 
attempt can be made to design u useful operational model of change for 
supervisory situations. These are outlined below, can be combined in a 
model of change, and will have different answers in particular situations. 

(cont'd) 
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1. What stages may exist in a change process ? There are five main stages 
in a change process: analysis of current situation; setting objectives for 
change; design of change programme; carrying out the change programme; 
evaluation of the change . 

2. How is the change to be made ? Six main routes of change may be dis- 
tinguished. With respect to the individual, the following can be changed: 
personal capacities, by selection; job behaviour, by training; mental atti- 
tudes, by education. The individuals job situation may be changed in 
terms of: role structure, through organisation; personal demands, through 
work environment; technical demands, through technical environment. 

3. What types of variable are crucial in analysing the situation in 
which change is to take place ? Four areas of variables are relevant to 
work actions: individual characteristics of supervisors; work situation of 
supervisors; effects of action on supervisors; effects of action on work 
situation. 

4. Wliat is the motivation foi^ change ? Motivation for change is indicated 
by the size of the "gap" between the actual level at which the system is 
functioning and itr, potential level, although various parties in a particular 
situ\ation may petceive this gap differently. 

Answers to these questions can be combined to show a range of logical alter- 
natives. A classification of situations and strategies should then be pos- 
sible^ followed by an evaluation of the effects of different strategies. 

The "problem" of supervisory development is one of facilitating planned 
change. To do this it is necessary to convince managers, supervisors, 
workers and unions that supervision is a distinct problem that exists in all 
organisations. The supervisory fimctipn needs to be reassessed as a way 
of both meeting future oi'ganisational problems and dealing with current 
problems. Accepting that th^re is no general panacea, various strategies 
will have to be tried in different circumstances and some will obviously be 
more appropriate than others. In order to learn about the supervisory 
function many people will have to collaborate — research workers, consul- 
tants, trainers, managers, supervisors ki^d workers . 
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Article describing a training programme for electronics technicians: 
training philosophy based on individual strengths and weaknesses; 
modular training programme; detailed description of a training module 
on measurement techniques; results. 



Unable to recruit the number and quality of electronics technicians re- 
quired for servicing and testing products, Marconi Instruments Ltd. 
decided to set up its own training centre. An investigation into training 
requirements showed three major needs: to introduce trainee technicians 
to the company's product testing systems; to refresh and expand tl;e 
skills and knowledge of existing technicians at various levels of ability; 
to improve the fault-finding techniques of technical staEf by emphasising 
the development of personal approaches to fault-finding. 

As a result of the investigation, training objectives were set in terms of 
those activities which a trained person would be able to perform. Writ- 
ing objectives in terms of activities has three advantages: (1) line 
managers can quickly assess individual needs; (2) each trainee knows 
clearly what is expected of him; (3) it is easier to devise tests to measure 
training effectiveness. 

An aptitude test (the Morrisby Differential Test Battery) was used to 
evaluate existing electronics technician level staff as well as for the 
selection and evaluation of trainees. It became obvious that different 
people, in the practice of any function, learn in many different ways* 
Instruction was therefore built around two things — the reality of the task 
and the needs of the individual. 

Since people have different experience and different training needs, a 
system of training modules was chosen. Each module is self-contained, 
with specified entry requirements of skills and knowledge as well as 
specified objectives. Ten modules have been developed: three modules 
deal with. measurement techniques while the others cover induction, valve 
familiarisation, transistor familiarisation, circuit techniques, integrated 
circuits, fault-finding and projects » 

Each module provides a route for each trainee. He travels from a care- 
fully established starting point of capability through a learning experience 
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to the final test performance and he must feel and know what he has 
achieved. The time taken to complete a training module can be extended 
or reduced according to the individual trainee's needs, since attainment of 
module objectives is important and governs progression to subsequent 
modules. 

A typical programme begins with a statement of the objectives to be attained 
and then introduces the appropriate theory. Intensive, programmed, 
practical tasks are used which dema nd the active participation of the tiainee 
in an individual as well as a group situation. In many cases the problems 
arise in a controlled order, although they appear random to the trainee and 
he is encouraged to solve them irj the best way suited to him. 

On .completion of the task, the relevant test enables trainee and instructor 
to monitor progress. The results of this test are discussed jointly and a 
decision taken on appropriate future action, whether it be revision of the 
task in question or progression to the next task- 

This approach to training makes great demands not only on trainees, but 
also on the instructors. The ideal instructor must not only know his sub- 
ject and be able to apply that knowledge, but must also: 

- let the trainee experience the problems he wishes to solve; 

- encourage learning by maintaining an objective approach to the learning 
situation; 

- know when not to provide the answer but be able to suggest possible 
approaches to the solution of problems; 

- maintain various resources of knowledge available to the trainee; 

- monitor each t^viinee's progress; 

- foster a personal relationship with each trainee; 

- let each trainee know in real terms what is expected of him fromthft- 
beginning, i.e. the trainee's own responsibility for learning. 

Training staff are seen as managers of learning resources, able to balance 
the conflicting needs of the stated objectives with both individual and group 
needs of the trainees. 
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The Joint Board Computer Training Policy Committee has issued recom- 
mendations on the selection and training of computer operators. A 
"computer operator" is defined as "a person employed to control, or 
assist in controlling, the processing of each job through the computer 
and its peripheral devices". The training of operators who have no prior 
knowledge of either the company or (data processing, can be divided into 
5 stages. 

1. Induction t]*aining should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound know- 
ledge of the structure, policies and procedures of the company; (2) is 
fully conversant with the structure of the data processing department and 
its role within the company and his duties and responsibilities within the 
department. It should emphasise the confidential nature of computerised 
information and the costs of computing time. 

The introduction to the company is the responsibility of the personnel de- 
partment. Introduction to the data processing department is the respon- 
sibility of the data processing manager. 

2. Basic training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound know- 
ledge of the fundamentals of computer systems; (2) is fully conversant 
with the company's data processing system and tlie computer installation 
environmental standards; (3) is competent at applying the company's 
recognised practices and procedures. 

3. Peripherals training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound 
knowledge of the characteristics principles of operation, cleaning pro- 
cedures, safety precautions and fault diagnosis techniques for the peri- 
pheral equipment; (2) is competent at operating the peripheral equipment 
and diagnosing and rectifying operational faults. 

4. Console training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound know- 
ledge of the operational principles of the computer installation; (2) is 
competent at controlling job processing from the console and carrying out 
recovery procedures. (cont'd) 
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5. Advanced training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the software aspects of computer operating; (2) is com- 
petent in the use of utilities and special programmes; and (3) is capable of 
undertaking job resequencing. 

The total duration of the training programme will differ according to the 
complexity of the installation. Suggested timescales for three installations 
of different complexity are outlined below. 

1 shift/single job stream 

Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 Stage 4 Stage 5 Total 



1/2 day 4^/2 days 2 days 
l/2 day 2 weeks 4 wks 

2 shifts/sin^-le job stream 



A 

B 



A 
B 



1/2 day 6 days 
1 day 8 weeks 



3 shifts/multiple job stream 

A 1/2 day 8 days 

B 1 day 8 wks 



3 days 
8 wks 



3 days 
8 wks 



2 days 
8 wks 



2 days 
16 wks 



4 days 
24 wks 



2 days 
8 wks 



5 days 
16 wks 



5 days 
48 wks 



11^/2 days 
22 weeks 

17^/2 days 
48 weeks 

21 V2 days 
88 weeks 



A = off-the-job training 

B = on-the-job training and supervised experience 
The over-all programme 

Planning the programme will comprise 6 steps to determine: the job speci- 
fication; the number of training stages; training requirements; experience 
of trainee; training resources; duration. 

Selection criteria should be established to avoid waste of time and money 
and training methods should be selected on a cost-effectiveness basis. 

There should be systematic appraisal of the trainee ^s progress and regular 
reviews to update the programme. 

Further training should be available and further education should be on a 
day-release or block-release basis, rather than through evening courses. 

For other joint industrial committee reports cf. abstract No. 8/B 51062, 
Vol. 12 (purchasing and supply functions) and abstract No. lO/B 49616, 
Vol, 12 (computer programmer). 
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Manual giving guidelines for the organisation of training for computer, 
operators: five training stages; objectives and content; further educa- 
tion; assessment; training prospects; appendices including job 
description, suggested curricula, detailed training proposals . 



The Joint Board Computer Training Policy Committee has issued recom- 
mendations on the selection and training of computer operators. A 
"computer operator^* is defined as "a person employed to control, or 
assist in controlling, the processing of each job through the computer 
and its peripheral devices". The training of operators who have no prior 
knowledge of either the company or data processing, can be divided into 
5 stages. 

1. Induction training should ensure that the trainee: (1) Jias a sound know- 
ledge of the structure, policies and procedures of the company; (2) is 
fully conversant with the structure of the data processing department and 
its role within the company and his duties and responsibilities within the 
department. It should emphasise the confidential nature of computerised 
information and the costs of computing time. 

The introduction to the company is the responsibility of the personnel de- 
partment. Introduction to the data processing department is the respon- 
sibility of the data processing manager. 

2. Basic training should ensure that the trainee: (1) Ims a sound know- 
ledge of the fundamentals of computer systems; (2) is fully conversant 
with the company's data processing system and the computer installation 
environmental standards; (3) is competent at applying the company's 
recognised practices and procedures. 

3. Peripherals training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound 
knowledge of the characteristics principles of operation, cleaning pro-- 
cedures, safety precautions and fault diagnosis teohniques for the peri- 
pheral equipment; (2) is competent at operating the peripheral equipment 
and diagnosing and rectifying operational faults. 

4. Console training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound know- 
ledge of the operational principles of the computer installation; (2) is 
competent at controlling job processing from the console and carrying out 
recovery procedures. (cont^d) 
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5. Advanced training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the software aspects of computer operating; (2) is com- 
petent in the use of utilities and special programmes; and (3) is capable of 
undertaldng job resequencing. 

The total duration of the training programme will differ according tofthe 
complexity of the installation. Suggested timescales for three installations 
of different complexity are outlined below, 

1 shift/single job stream 

Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 

A 1/2 day 4^/2 days 2 days 

1/2 day 2 weeks 4 wks 



Stage 4 Stage 5 



B 



2 days 
8 wks 



2 days 
8 wks 



Total 

11^/2 days 
22 weeks 



2 shifts/single job stream 



A 
B 



1/2 day 6 days 
1 day 8 weeks 



3 days 
8 wks 



2 days 
16 wks 



5 days 
16 wks 



17^/2 days 
48 weeks 



3 shifts/multiple job stream 

A 1/2 day 8 days 3 days 4 days 5 days 21^/2 days 

B 1 day 8 wks . 8 wks 24 wks 48 wks 88 weeks 

A = off-the-job training 

B = on-the-job training and supervised experience 
The over-all programme 

Plamiing the programme will comprise 6 steps to determine: the job speci- 
fication; the number of training stages; training requirements; experience 
of trainee; training resources; duration. 

Selection criteria should be established to avoid waste of time and money 
and training methods should be selected on a cost-effectiveness basis. 

There should be systematic appraisal . -he traiiiee's progress and regular 
reviews to update the programme. 

Further training should be available and further education should be on a 
day-release or block-release basis, rather than through evening courses. 

For other joint industrial committee reports cf. abstract No. 8/B 51062, 
Vol. 12 (purchasing and supply functions) and abstract No, lO/B 49616, 
Vol. 12 (computer programmer). 
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The Joint Board Computer Training PoHcy Committee has issued recom- 
mendations on the training of computer programmers. A '^programmer" 
is defined as "a person who is employed in the design and production of 
data processing applications programmes". 

The recommendations are based on the assumption that the trainee has 
no industrial or technical experience of significance. The recommended 
4 training stages are outlined below, 

1. Induction training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has some know- 
ledge of the structure^ policies, and procedures of the company; (2) is 
fully conversant with the organisation of the data processing department 
and its role within the company and his duties and responsibilities within 
the department. 

2. Basic training should ensure that the trainee: (1) has a sound know- 
ledge of the fi' idamentals of computer systems; (2) is familiar with the 
content and purpose of each stage in the sequence of a project; (3) can 
apply the various basic techniques of programming; and (4) understands 
the various methods of coding. 

Training can be through an off-the-job course or based on programmed 
learning texts, which can be studied, under guidance, at the trainee^s 
establishment. 

3. First language training is in two parts. Part 1 — formal theoretical 
training should ensure that the trainee: learns the characteristics and 
capabilities of the equipment and basic software of the installation; and 
becomes competent in all aspects of the language selected. It can be 
off the job or based on programmed learning textt^, which can be studied 
under guidance. Part 2 — plarmed on-the-job training and supervised 
experience — should ensure that the trainee: understands and adheres to 
all relevant company data processing standards and can perform tasks 
associated with computer programming. The effectiveness of on-the-job 

(cont'd) 
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training is dependent on: sound planning before the training starts; com- 
prehensive briefing of the trainee at the commencement of the training; 
competent guidance and tutoring during training; and regular assessment and 
review of progress during training. 

4, Software training will be necessary in companies using sophisticated 
hardware (e.g. multi-access) or software (e.g. complex operating systems). 

The total duration of the training programme will differ according to the com- 
plexity of the installation. Suggested timescales for training stages are: 
induction (2 days); basic training (1 week*s continuous training); theoretical 
1st language training (1 to 6 weeks); practical 1st language training (6 
months); software training (variable). 

Further training should build upon the knowledge and skills already acquired. 
It might include a second language, specialist prograr/iming techniques, 
additional software and supervisory training. , 

Training methods should be effective in terms of meeting training objectives, 
and at an acceptable cost. They will include external training courses, 'i.- 
company training courses, use of programmed learning material, tutorials^ 
on-the-job training. 

Further education should be encouraged by every company. All trainee pro- 
grammers should be given the opportunity to pursue their further education 
studies on a day-release or block-release basis since evidence shows that 
such arrangements are more effective than evening studies. 

Job progression is likely to be based upon movement: either within the 
broad functional area of design and production of applications programmes, 
leading ultimately to a position within programming management; or, from 
the functional areas concerned with the design and production of applications 
programmes, io other specialised Junctional areas. 

Other joint industrial committee reports cover purchasing and supply functions 
[cf. abstract No. 8/B 51062, Vol, 12] and computer operators Icf. abstract 
No. 10/B 50897, Vol. 12l. 
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13 teachers play hookey from school 



Article on an experiment with a period of practical training within 
industry for teachers: purposes; observation and production phases; 
benefits for the teachers; deficiencies in school-industry relations 
noted. 



An experiment with a period of practical training within industry for 
teachers , initiated by the Ministry of Education *s Managing Body for 
lifelong training and vocational guidance (la Direction d^l^gu^e k 
1 'orientation et la formation continue du Mini st^ re de 1 'Education 
nationale), took place during the 1971-72 school year. Its purpose was 
to create or strengthen ties between school and the working world; to 
teach the teachers, through day-to-day experience, how an vindertaking 
works and arouse their interest in economic and social realities in 
general. 

13 teachers (7 women and 6 men) from the Orleans -Tours school c .^inct 
(Acad6mie) participated: 8 were general ed^i:fation teachers and 5 in 
technical education. The participating undertakings varied in size and 
covered a wide range of industrial activities including the metal trades, 
pharmaceutical laboratories, agricultural cc -operatives, construction 
and public works, electronics, textiles, banking, and a large govern- 
ment department. 

The periods of practical training comprised 3 phases. 

1. Preparatory phase. Before beginning training, the teachers under^ 
went preparatory training at the Orleans Regional Centre for Pedagogi- 
cal Docuinvintation (Centre r^ional de documentation p^dagogique 
(CRDP) d»Orl4ans). This phase lasted a little over one month and pro- 
vided an introduction to national and regional economics and to business 
management and related problems. 

2. Observation phase. This phase was meant to familiarise the teacher 
with the organisational structure of the undertaking, its communications 
system and its economic and social impact. The observation phase 
lasted from a few days to several weeks or even months and included 
systematic instruction in and observation of work methods within the 
undertaking. 

(cont'd) 
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3. Production phase. The purpose of this phase was to involve the teachers 
in production work. The trainees were not always given supervisory level 
tasks. Although in some instances jobs were created for the trainees and 
they were given personal responsibilities, in others the trainees replaced 
absentees, absorbed work overloads, and unoertook special tasks. 

The results achieved by the experiment can be considered from 3 viewpoints: 
the trainees, the employers, and the educational system. 

y 

The trainees were generally well received, although 2 of them seem to have r 
sensed a certain reticence on the part of department heads and supervisory 
staff. 

Those of the participating undertakings which supported the scheme whole- 
heartedly offered the trainees a wide field of observation, enabling them to >; 
derive a real benefit from the 2nd phase. ^ 

In spite of some disappointments which arose during the 3rd phase, two- 
thirds of the trainees felt that they had been able to do a real job of work 
and had done it quite well. 

On the whole, the trainees felt that they had acquired a better understanding 
of the working world and a sense of team spirit and of related responsibilities. 
They became aware of the difficulties experienced by working parents in their 
relations with the national education system. 

The employers mainly mentioned the problem of finding useful work for the 
trainees to do. They acknowledged the excellent quality of the trainees' 
work (truly productive work in 8 cases), some of which was of lasting use- 
fulness, such as: a purchasing schedule for the construction of a new 
factory; job simplification; a work study; finding answers to economic and 
psychological problems, etc. 

As for the schools, the experiment bore positive results in the form of im- 
proved mutual understanding: a period of practical training proved to be one . 
of the best ways of improving ties between school and the working world and 
of enabling teachers to provide their pupils with better vocational orientation. 

During the 1973-74 school year, the experiment will be repeated with certain 
improvements, especially In the preparatory phase. 
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Article on the training of trainers and training directors, more parti- 
cularly in the social services: role of the trainer j objectives and 
content of the training programmes. 



The training of instructing staff presents many special problems, princi- 
pally because trainers repret;ent only an intermediate stage before the 
final objective: the people they are to tr-^in. 

Role of the trainer : transmission of technical and professional skills; 
cultivation of a critical understanding of the basics of the subjects taught; 
constant innovation in the use of appropriate teaching techniques and in 
the formulation of new methods of teaching so as to encourage a question- 
ing attitude to techniques and programmes; also in the forging of educa- 
tional links between the training process and the field of operation. 

The teachor today must be a specialist in human development. He must 
dispose of all the physical and intellectual resources needed to create 
the right educational climate for the fullest possible development of the 
people for whose training he is responsible. 

The question is whether to entrust this training to an existing university- 
type institution, or to a smaller and more flexible institution with its 
own structure, outside the university system. If srolal workers are tp 
be trained at the university, far-reaching changes will obviously be re- 
quired, since there is no university tradition of teaching in this 
specialised field. 

Methods and content of teaching . The trainer must be both planner and 
performer. He must understand the relationships between concrete 
problems, technical theory and the practical applications of that theory, 
and achieve a balance between the three. The desired object is to 
evolve a type of training which will enable him to understand the educa- 
tional processes he will be using, while being able to build on them and 
assess the results. His training should contain the following elements: 
group dynamics; personalisation of the teaching relationship, with the 
maximum emphasis on the guidance fiinction; experimentation with 
forms of co-operation encouraging the growth of creative and responsible 

attitudes, . 

(cont'd) 
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In this connection the Council of Europe has proposed certain criteria for 
general teaching systems covering broad areas of knowledge to which 
specialised subjects could be added: pedagogics, in particular the study of 
syllabi and teaching techniques; aspects of psychology , in particular group 
psychology and the psychology of teaching; aspects of sociology , in parti- 
cular the social function of the teaching profession and study of the educa- 
tion'. i system. 

These proposals are undoubtedly far too general, but certain subjects must 
be included for all instructing staff, whatever their level or specialisation. 
For example: basic knowledge for giving a widely diversified instruction; 
an understanding of the personalities of young people; teaching methods and 
pupil evaluation; aesthetics (fine arts, letters, the cinema); creative and 
manual education; study and practice of at least one living language; con- 
cepts of the purpose and means cf education (social anthropology, philosophy 
of education). 

Obviously, when a particular programme is being planned, a choice of 
material has to be made, within each group of subjects, appropriate to the 
training of social workers. 

As regards lifelong education and training, this should include, ti^rough a 
permanent documentation service: updating of teaching theory and t^pecfal- 
ised knowledge; raising the administrative and managerial qualificiitions of 
the staff, by strengthening their (existing knowledge or widening their range 
of subjects; acquisition of new technical qualifications; analysis of current 
social problems; questions arising from empirical research. 

Persons to be trained 

At presen'x, inslraotor training for social work is almost wholly concerned 
with teachers for schools of social service. It may cover three main 
branches, each with its own programme: administration and management of 
services; services promoting socio-cultural activities; home-help services. 
In the short run the aim should be the creation of specialised institutions 
drawing mainly on university gi^iduates but also on persons with expertise in 
e&cablishing programmes and directing social services. A pilot project 
would be valuable. 
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A study has been carried out to review significant research and informa- 
tion concemin[i leadership training for vocational education and training 
at all levels. Data for the study were based on documentation from the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), the Research Library 
at Oregon Stato University, personal sources of the author and computer 
searches of other relevant sources. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are outlined below. 

Conclusions 



There is no gener, lly accepted definition of "leadership" and no stan- 
dardised teminology to describe functions and activities of persons 
serving as leaders in vocational education. 

There is disagreement as to whether administrative roles in education 
should be considered leadership roles. 

Little is known about the training needs of leadership personnel in 
vocational education. 

Existing studies concentrate on current practices and pay little atten- 
tion to futurt needs. 

Vocational educators could play a greater role in preparing general 
school administrators for the new career oriented education system 
[cf. abstract No. l/B 49205, Vol. 111. 

In>-service training programmes and internship seem to provide 
greater relevancy than other leadership training methods in the field 
of education but evaluation and cost-benefit studies are scarce. 
Follow-up is a misBing element in many leadership training pro- 
grammes. 

Recruitment and selection procedures of leadership training pro- 
grammes are haphazard but cannot be improved until the leadership 
role in education is more clearly defined. 

(cont'd) 
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Recommendations 

1. Terms describing functions relating to leadership roles in vocational 
education at all levels need to be standardised. Studies should concen- 
trate on defining present job and task requirements together v "th emerg- 
ing roles and job ne;^^«s. State, university, post- secondary and local 
needs vary and leadei^hip training programmes must prc /ide for these 
variations. Without detailed studies of competency requirements it will 
be impossible to establish desired objectives, 

2, There is a need to review current training practices and jp^ropose alter- 
native models, 

3. It is necessary to develop more precise recruitment and selection pro- 
cedures for leadership training programmes in vocational education, 

4, Special programmes of leadership development for vocational education 
should be introduced at the undergraduate level. 

5, Data should be assembled on participants in leadership development pro- 
grammes in order to provide a basis for longitudinal studies, 

6. Training programmes for educational administrators should include 
instruction in general and specialised competencies related to the ad- 
ministration of vocational education in a comprehensive school system. 
Altitudes held by such personnel can hasten or retard the implementa- 
tion of the new career-edncation concept into the secondary school 
system. 
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In developing countries there is an urgent need for skills and knowledge 
at all levels. An effective educational system is the main hope for 
meeting this need. The validity of any educational system is dependent 
upon the quality of the instruction and the availability of competent 
teachers. Each developing country therefore needs to determine the 
appropriate means for training such qualified instructional personnel. 
This involves the establishment of teacher-training systems which reflect 
the over-all expectations of the educational system and the country's 
various social institutions. 

A study has been carried out under the auspices of the International 
Institute for Educational Planning (HEP) of UNESCO to attempt to design 
a model for teacher training and curriculum development in developing 
nations, using a systems approach^ Three developing countries — 
Kuwait, Sri LaJ>ka and the Sudan — were selected for case studies and 
as examples of tlie model's application. The case studies illustrate how 
the model can be adapted to varying levels of economic development. 

Essentially, the model has 3 main characteristics: (1) it can be con- 
stantly adapted in the light of experience; (2) it is designed to achieve a 
specified and measurable outcome; (3) it is designed so- that it is always 
possible to relate progress to stated objectives. 

There are two main reasons for the adaptability of the model. First, the 
model has been developed using the systems approach. This method 
requires the principal investigator to break down the elements of a prob- 
lem at all levels into relevant components until meaningful and workable 
units are isolated. Secondly, the model takes into account the need for 
decision-making to accomplish the specified learning outcomes. 

Before utilising such a iiiodel four critical factois should be taken iito 
consiueratioKf (1) commitment to the development oi such a programme; 
(2) the availability of the kinds of resourr»es needed to implement it, (3) 

(cont'd) 
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ability to create a'ad live within the new management stiiictures required for 
its function; and (4) the availability of time of initiation. 

Commitment . Adoption of the model in its entirety would markedly alter 
the lives of teaching staff. It would also affect the lives of all people con- 
nected with the educational system, including the trainees. Therefore, it 
is essential that all persons influenced by ths introduction of the model 
should participate in making decisions concerning curriculum, methods of 
instruction, evaluation, etc. 

Resources . Although heavy investment is needed in research and develop- 
ment activities to launch and maintain the model programme, there will be 
many trade-offs that are not apparent at first sight and which will serve to 
lessen resource needs. In terms of an absolute increase of resources re- 
quired over what are already invested in teacher-training programmes, the 
demands may not be as enormous as they first appear. 

Adaptability . Persons involved in a model-based programme will be re- 
quired to undertake a variety of roles and relationships and to be respoPBible 
for a number of functions, many of which will be relatively new to them. 
Instructional staff will work closely with management, for example, in 
deciding programme policy and developing instructional systems. 

Time, The initiation of the teachei -training model programme requires con- 
siderably different lead-time than does a change of emphasis within a tradi- 
tional programme. It is a lengthy process to prepare staff to implement 
the programme, to develop and tf st instruction systems, to establish the 
information mana^^ement system, to arouse support for the programme, etc. 
Authorities attempting to establish su^'^h a programme need to be aware of 
the probable necessity for maintaining existing program ies while directing 
the creation of the new one. 

The second part of the book gives an example of the application of the liiiodel 
in the Sudan. 
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New vocabularies, systems and techniques sweep across the training 
arena every month. As a result there is no generally accepted scheme 
which sets out principles Which are equally applicable to operator and to 
management training. Employing a two-pronged approach based on pro- 
grammed instruction and the systems approach this book attempts to 
establish such a framework. [This abstract outlines the over-all strategy 
proposed by the author. 1 

Common elements can be identified in all training activity and the job of 
the training manager can be brokf^n down into seven basic stages which 
form a cycle. The terni ^^training manager" is reserved for a role 
rather than for a specific job. The role is that of the person or persons 
who decide on the detailed allocation of resources to achieve the objec- 
tives of the traininir function. The seven stages of the cycle are. outlined 
below. 

1. Define the problems . 

2 . Arrange the problems in order of priority . 

3. Analyse each problem to determine the best combination of organisa- 
tional change, selection and training. 

4 . Produce a target population analy&is, a task analysis and a perfor- 
mance analysis. 

5. Design the t:raiiiing process (which may or may not be a course) and 
produce the training plan. 

6. Assemble the trainin<y resourc e s and implement the training process. 

7. Evaluate the results of the trai/iing process and fend back the informa- 
tion to the people who need it. 

These seven stages should be seen in relation to the "system" as a whole 
and not regarded as isolated components. A "systeia" can be defined as 

(cont'd) 
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"a set of elements which, in relation to defined objectives, uses processes 
to transform inputs into outputs". Any systems approach to training there- 
fore depends on identifying the inputs, outputs, processes and, more im- 
portantly, the objectives. No system is identical. 

The inputs to a training system are trainees with certain characteristics: 
intelligence quotient, education, experience, but more importantly an in- 
ability to perform as required on the job. Other inputs include the nature 
of the training problem itself, experience of the training management, and 
the resources available for solving the training problem. 

The outputs are trainees performing on the job and performing on end-of- 
Course tests. 

The most important processes in the system are training courses, the design 
and production of training courses, training development, on-the-job ex- 
perience and further training. 

The objectives are to produce people performing satisfact >rily on the job at 
minimum cost. 

The ultimate goal of the system as a whole is to achieve maximum internal 
operating efficiency of the elements of the system. Thus, in applying a sys- 
tem approach to a training situation it is essential that all the elements inter- 
act 80 as to achieve the objectives effectively and efficiently. Such an 
approach implies: (1) relating training to on-the-job performance, careful 
specification of objectives, modifying training on the basis of results, de- 
signing training to fit the people concerned; (2) shifting attention away from 
the contents and methods of training courses and focussing it on the objec- 
tives and achievements of training processes; (3) providing a framework for 
describing and criticising a training activity; (4) providing a way of explain- 
ing to line management what the training function is to do and emphasising 
the job-oriented aspects of training rather than the educational or welfare 
^^^•pects which are more difficult to quantify. 

Once tliis approach is adopted it imposes certain constraints on instructional 
technology. It is the learning process in re.> iion to stated objectives which 
becomes impoilant rather than training methods in terms of a battery of 
gadgets. These tools may be a valuable adjunct to training but of themselves 
they do nothing tcf. abstract No. 14/B 49771, Vol* 12, United Kingdom] . 
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How to give all teaching staff a university degree 



Editorial reproducing an interministerial resolution announcing a series 
of measures concerning the initial training of teaching staff, raising 
the level of education of teachers already in employment, and ensuring 
their further pedagogical training. 



The Ministry of Education (Ministerstwo Oswiaty i Wychowania) and the 
Ministry of Higher Education, the Sciences and Technology (Ministerstwo 
Nauki, Szkolnictwa Wyzsego i Techniki) adopted a resolution on 15 
January 1973 concerning the principles to be applied to (1) the initial 
training of teaching staff; (2) raising the level of education of teachers 
already in employment; (3) the further training of teaching staff. 

The measures proposed in the resolution are to become applicable for 
the 1973/1974 school yeir. 

1. Initial training for teaching staff both at the common basic schooi aid 
in secondary education is to be standardised at 4 years of higher edtc£- 
tion specialising in the subject which they are to teach. On completion 
of this period of training they will be awarded a first-level universty 
degree. For those who will be teaching general subjects this trailing 
will be given at a university or a pedagogical institute; those whf will 
be teaching vocational subjects will do their training at a specialsed 
(technical, commercial, agricultural, etc.) higher education establish- 
ment [cf. abstract No. ll/R 42556, Vol. lOl. Teacher trainees attend- 
ing these institutions will receive pedagogical instruction right from the 
first year of their studies. 

2. Teaching staff already in employment will have to raise thsir level 
of general education by taking correspondence courses, for vhich the 
syllabus will be the normal 4-year syllabus for a (first-levej university 
degree. (During the year preceding such studies, these tetchers will 
have to take a special preparatory course.) The total nuniber of 
teachers under 40 years of age is currently estimated at 130, 000. The 
establishments providing higher education will therefore Jave to resort 
to all types of information media (radio, telev Ion) in oider to provide 
this instruction. It is likely that it will take some 12 tc 15 years for all 
teaching staff to have been able to acquire the desired uiiversity diploma. 
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3. Further training for teacliing staff is to be compulsory and will form 
part of the over-all system of continuing or lifelong education. For teach- 
ers who already have a university degree, further training will mainly be 
concerned with updating their skills and knowledge. It will be organised 
periodically (with intervals of several years) as part of their post-university 
studies, and will lead to a qualifying examination. Teachers of vocational 
subjects and instructors who have not had any teacher training will be under 
an obligation to acquire such training which will be organised for them by 
the Teacher Training Institute (Institut Ksztajfcenia Nauczycieli). Every 10 
years teachers at vocational schools will have to undergo a period of train- 
ing on production work in an undertaking. 

Responsibility fo/ providing these various types of training is to be shared 
between the Ministry of Education and the Ministry for Higher Education, 
the Sciences and Technology. 

The Ministry of Education will submit proposals to the Ministry of Higher 
Eciucation, the Sciences and Technology concerning the contents of the 
va.rious syllabi and will inform the latter Ministry regarding foreseeable 
needs with respect to teaching staff for the various occupations and tra^Je 
sp-ecialities. it will see that there is a suitable network of model schools 
(8.zko)k6wiczeh) that the pedagogical and other higher education institutes 
will use for practical work and for giving teacher trainees an opportunity 
to acquire adequate teaching practice. The Ministry of Education will con- 
tinue to be responsible for providing further training for teaching staff. 

Tlie Ministry of Higher Education, the Sciences aud Technology will be 
responsible, with the assistance of the Ministry of Education, for the initial 
training of ter^chers and for the further education of teachers already in em- 
ployment. It will prepare all the relevant plans and syllabi. It will also 
determine the work and duties of scientific personnel in the establishments 
coming v^der its authority 9°- part of the over-all scheme for the further 
training teaching staff. 
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Training the training officer — a real or a false solution? 



Article on the training of i,,. aching staff: improved teacher training does 
not necessarily mean improved vocational training; the r.umber of 
occupations requiring vocational training must be decreased; legislative 
shortcomings; conclusions. 



It is generally thought that better instructor training is essential to im- 
proved vocational trainings and the training officer's lack of adequate 
training is often blamed for vocational training's failure to improve 
rapidly. But improving instructor training is not the whole answer. 
The measures introduced by the Decree of 21 April 1972 prescribing 
the qualifications relating to trade instruction, teaching methods and 
conditions of work [cf. abstract No. ll/L 191, Vol. Ill are not satis- 
factory. The government could not conceivCibly delegate its responsibi- 
lities, for example by making the industrial and artisan trades organisa- 
tions and associations responsible for organising trade examinations. 

In the Federal Republi<^ of Germany, there are at present an estimated 
1.4 million persons being trained in some 600 trades recognised as re- 
quiring initial training (Ausbildungsberuf) , in over 100,000 undertakings. 
The indus trial and artisan trades organisations have counted over 
250,000 training employers (Ausbildende) and training officers or in- 
structors (Ausbilder), or 1 for every 5 or 6 trainees. But only a few of 
the training 5?mployers and training staff are wholly or mainly engaged 
in vocational training* To reach a more reasonable ratio of 12 to 18 
trainees per trainer, the number of trades requiring training must be 
greatly decreased. The number of training employers and training 
staff would then drop to between 60 and 80,000. This would clear the 
way for a considerable improvement in their level of skills, which 
frequently is not much higher than that v.^hich the trainees must attain. 

Improving the level of t^kill of the inistructing staff will not suffice in it- 
self either. Their work conditions and their status in the undertaking 
will also have to be improved. Neither the above-mentioned Decree of 
12 April 1972 nor the over-all plan drawn up and issued by the Federal 
Vocational Training Committee (Bundesausschuss fur Berufiibildung) 
has succeeded iii this respect. There are therefore a number of steps 
which still have to be taken. The mobt important of them are given 
below. 
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1. Decrease the number of people working in the field of vocational training^ 
while increasing the number of qualified training staff. This requires pro- 
viding training premises of reasonable dimensions, grouping together trades 
recognised for training purposes and integrating vocational training in the 
over-all system of public education and training. 

2. Adapt instructor training to the standards set by the largest undertakings. 
Using those of small and medium-size undertakings as guidelines impedes 
teaching all training staff the best technical and pedagogical skills, 

3. See to it that instiuctor training no longer leads to a dead end. On the 
strength of their pedagogical, occupational and technical skills, training 
staff employed in industry and commerce .should be able to go straight into 
the vocational schools or into responsible positions in production, 

4. Be sure that the primary function of training stail within the undertaking 
is to provide training. This does not exclude the teaching of specialised 
skills and knowledge by specialists on designated training premises and 
under the training officer's supervision. It will also be necessary to define 
exactly how much of the training officer's duties consists of actual instruct- 
ing. 

5. Give the training officer in an undertaking a status equivalent to that of a 
teacher in a school. He should have authority to decide upon the nature of 
the training, and n jt merely take such action when the employer authorises 
him to do so, or when it is stated in the contract. To this end, the train- 
ing officers' work conditions must be improved. They should be able to 
participate in setting up the traiiting prograniine and in selecting the facili- 
ties, 

6. Not only authorise training staff to participate in preparing training aids, 
facilities and curricula and in drawing up training outlines and schemes but 
also see that such participation is in fact organised, 

7. Institute free and compulsory lifeJong further training for all training 
staff, ill pedagogics as well as in vocati.^nal and technical subjects. More- 
over, within the undertaking itself, training staff should be enabled to keep 
abreast of new technical developments. 

Above all, people who are responsible for reforming vocational training 
should be especially wary of believing that the training of training staff is 
''the'' solution lor all vocational training problems. 
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The training curi-ently given to vocational teachers needs to be better 
adapted to present requirements. 

Three different typeii and levels of school are at present providing voca- 
tional teacher training; 

(1) 3 higher colleges of pedagogics (wyzsza szkojla. pedagogic zna) train 
teachers of general technical subjects; 

(2) inter-disciplinary teacher training centres (riifdzywydzi^fowe 
studium pedagogiczne) [cf, abstract No. 11/3 25816, VoL 8l, set 
up in so^ne of the polytechnic b and in other liigher education institu- 
tions for agricultural or business or commercial studies [cf. 
abstract No. ll/B 47130, Vol. 11], train teachers of vocational 
subjects; 

(3) two large teacher tx lining centres (studium naucisycielskie) train 
teachers of trade theory and instructors providing practical training 
in the mechanical^ filectrical and building trades. 

The inter-disciplinary centres constitute the best means for training 
vocational teachers. They should therefore be systematically introduced 
in aAl institutes of higher learning and their teacher training syllabi 
shovW be standardised. As regards the two teacher training centres, 
these iJhould be reserved for instruction in teaching trade practice; the 
scope of the centres could be expanded to include courses of part-time 
further training for instructors already in employment. 

It is planned that by 1980 all vocational instructors should have a higher 
level of general and technical education. New techrdcp.l teacher training 
colleges ^131 therefore have to be get up for thc^n [cf* ribstract No. 
11/B 44078, Vol. lO] . These colleges would provide a 3-year pro- 
gramme of higher technical education, pedagogical training and practical 
instruction lor learning to teach the most common trades. They 
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would be open to: (1) workers who have completed a vocational secondary 
school; (2) technicians who have received their training in technical schools 
(technikum) whose syllabus is a prolongation of the programme of the basic 
ZSZ vocational schools (zasadnicza skoj^a zawodowa — ZSZ); (3) techni- 
nicians who have received their training in technical colleges accepting 
pupile, straight from common basic school, provided that they have acquired 
at least 2 years' work experience in an undertaking. 

Some of the new technical teacher training colleges would specialise in train- 
: ing instructors for the clothing industry and the food industries, for neither 
of which is there any educational institution providing appropriate high level 
training. The instruction given in these schools could be extended to in- 
clude traiijing of vocational teachers for these two big sectors, since the 
inter-disciplinary centres cannot be expected to provide it. 

: Because of the great variety of subjects being taught at vocational schools it 
; is extremely difficult to constitute, at school district level, groups of voca- 
tional teachers teaching -he same subject so as to give them appropriate 
i further training. Three permanent centres for providing such further train- 
: ing, and in particular updating training for vocational teachers, should there- 
I fore be set up. These centres should be established at Warszawa (Warsaw), 
• for trades in the fields of electrical engineering, electronics, power supply 
and construction work; at Katowice for the mining and metallurgica] in- 
dustries and for the engineering and metal trades; and at Poznan for busi- 
ness and commercial subjects. Each of the centres should be equipped with 
boarding accommodation for some 40 trainees. Together they would be able 
to provide further training for some 6, 000 vocational teachers over a period 
of 5 years (on the basis of one month p«r teacher), 
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Concerning the pedagogical training given to teachers of technical 
subjects 



Article on the organisation by a university of training for instructors 
giving prevocational training in technical subjects at general secondary 
schools^ and for teachers of general technical subjects at vocational 
schools. 



The faculty of technology' at the University of Silesia (Universytet 
Sl^iski) rung a course in pedagogics enabling graduates of the course 
either to lake up a career as a tiiehnical education instructor or pre- 
vocational training instructor in a general secondary school, or to be- 
come a teacher of geneVal technical subjects in a vocational school. 

Giving the training at a university helps the students to see the purpose 
of their future work as teachers from the social service point of view, 
the relationship between man and machine. The pedagogical training 
they receive is to a large extent based on instruction in educational 
psychology. High priority is given to teaching the students how to orga- 
nise their instruction both in a classroom and in a workshop so as to en- 
courage the pupils' interest in technical subjects, in manual skills and 
the abilities they demand. The pedagogical training provided includes 
practical work during which the students learn about the different educa- 
tional problems which can arise. This practical work can take place in 
a training school (szkojfk cwiczen) for which the pupils have not been 
specially selected. The student teachers learn to plan their instruction 
taking account of the relationship between their subject and the other 
subjects in the school curriculum and, in so far as instruction in general 
technical subjects is concerned, taking into account the place held by the 
latter in the training given at other vocational schools. In addition, the 
student teachers learn how to direct and supervise the socially useful 
work and other extra-curricular activities of the pupils (cultural activi- 
ties, technical groups, etc.). 

It is customary at the university for the students, in preparing papers on 
technical subjects for their degree, to devote at least part of them to . 
practical work on methodological problems connected with teaching tech- 
nical subjects. In order that the school system can draw maximum 
benefit from the research done by the students on the methodology of 
technical teaching, the subjects chosen for the research should be 
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carefully selected. They must have a bearing on the syllabi of the voca- 
tional schools and on the technical education syllabi used in general second- 
ary schools. 
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Relating theor>' and practice in vocational training 



Article on the linlcs between the instruction in basic science and technical 
subjects given in vocational schools and the pupils* introduction to 
productive work: suggestions for strengthening the links. 



There is an urgent need to strengthen the links between the theoretical 
instruction given in vocational schools and the trainees* production 
training. 

Many of the trades taught in vocational schools cannot be properly 
assimilated without a thorough grasp of the theory taught in the physics 
course, especially in electricity and magnetism. This applies, for 
instance, to the trade of setter in factories manufacturing capacitors 
and to related trades. Special attention needs to be given to the study 
of electricity, since this is best suited to building up the links between 
theory and production practice. 

Trainee lathe operators and fitters and those training for other 
mechanical engineering trades particularly need the theory taught in 
general technical subjectis. It is a grasp of these subjects which will 
also be the most useful for their assimilation of related trades later on. 
The links between theory and practice in these subjects are based on 
the trainees* observations during their production training and subsequent 
analysis of those observations in class lessons. These links should be 
strengthened by including in the course a general introduction to the 
methods adopted in analysing labour productivity and the efficiency of 
equipment used. 

For their production training, the trainees are issued with instruction 
cards telling them what to do, describing the operations and explaining 
the procedures. This is a valuable means of relating theory and 
practice. Using these cards accustoms the trainees to applying their 
knowledge and to thinking more about what they are doing. If best use 
is to be made of trainees^ theoretical knowledge, however, the cards 
should include questions on vAvsLt they do in the training works hips which 
can be answered only after they have reviewed the relevant theory. 
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Plant instructors who round off production training by giving additional in- 
formation, for instance, on the construction principles of high-speed equip- 
ment used by avant-garde workers have found another excellent way of 
linking theory with practice. Siapplementary material of this kind should be 
selected jointly by these instructors and the vocational teachers in the 
schools. 
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Educational television in the Third Worlu 



Article on the potential of tele-education in the countries of the Third 
World: present problems of national education systems; experience 
and lessons oi tele -education in the 1960s; conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for reaping maximum benefit from tele-education. 



The Third World faces many educational problems: 

- rapid population growth has increased the percentag-r; of chiidn^n of 
school age in relation to the population population: 

- despite the allocation of an increasing percentage of the gross national 
product for education, the available resources are insufficient ;0 pro- 
vide for even a minimum level of compulsory education; 

- there is an acute shortage of teachers; the ex sting persoimel are 
poorly qualified and do not readily agree to leave the towns to work in 
the rural areas; 

- the normally low level of economic development compels many children 
to work at too young an age in order to supplement the family income; 
either the parents do not send their children to school or the children 
drop out of school too soon. 

At the beginning of the 1960s, it was thought that educational televiaiou 
would solve a fair number of these problems, perhaps even replacing to 
some extent the traditional school. The illiterate would receive an 
adequate training through the use of images, without knowing how to read 
or write. The radio, and above all television, would soon provide 
general education for your;g people, and would make possible real social 
advancement by giving adults opportunities to make up their educational 
deficiencies . 

Since then, experience gained in various developing countries has shown 
that it is perhaps the educational system itself which needs rethinking if 
the best use is to be made of the technical and pedagogical possibilities 
of tele-education. Certain conclusions and guiding principles emerge 
from the research and experience of these years and are outlined below. 

- Radio and television are mora likely to succeeed ii associated with 
other forms and methods of communication (tape-recorders, film 
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strips, printed matter) . 

- Out-of-school education is effective to the extent that :t is possible to 
organise the groups of TV viewers concerned, with the participation and 
guidance of teachers and group lendtJi o who are professionally qualified 
and specialised in the relevant educational tecijiiques. 

- Rather than teach, t-^Ievision should awaken curiosity, creating or stimula- 
ting the desire to learn. 

- Television programmes should be conceived for well defined regions and 
groups of persons. If the spectators are adults, the programme should be 
based on their knowledge and practical evT>erience. Lessons will only be 
remembered if they strike a chord and the student can recognise their 
practical value. 

- The results obtained by a given programme vary with the personal chars c- 
teristics of the audience, their habits, their educational standards and 
their individual anu group preferences; the more homogeneous the group, 
the easier it is to tailor the programme and the greater are the chances 

of success. 

It follows that developing countries wishing to make good us,e of educational 
television should: 

~ restructure the national education syf ^em as a whole, aiming at a well 
articulated, comprehensive system adapted closely to the needs of all the 
sections of the community concerned and capaL>^ of benefiting from 
modern teaching methods; 

- train teachers better; they should be masters not only of the subjects they 
teach but of educational techniques, including television; they should have 
greater opportunities for further training, bo.thnn media techniques and in 
pedagogics; 

- experiment, and carry out pilot projects in tele-<jducation, in order to 
acquire a better appreciation of its educational possibilities; this implies, 
in the short term, foreign technical assistance to construct "models" and 
determine the methods to be used in preparing educational television pro- 
grammes, and in the longer term it implies research into teaching aids 
and methods; 

- launch mass public opinion campaigns to prepare for the acceptance of 
educational reforms, not :nly by the teaching profession but by parents 
and other groups affected, who often constiljt'e centres of resistance. 

Finally, developing countries should see that international technical assis- 
tance (model programmes, etc.) is genuinely attuned to their needs and con- 
tributes to the evolution of their identity as a nation.- 
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Illiteracy is more widespread than generally realised and often causes 
industrial accidents and defective workmanship hecause of poor under- 
standing of notices and explanations. Furthermore, an illiterate person 
has particular difficulty in adapting to an industrial environment. After 
four years' schooling a worker is 43% more efficient that someone who 
is illiterate; after secondary schooling the figure rises to 108% and 
after higher education to 300%. A system of basic literacy training was 
tried out in Brazil in 1968-69 by an expert (E. Field) in co-operation with 
the United Nrtjons Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
^aNESCO). 

Method . Utilising modern statistical techniques. Field Cr'^.lculated the 
frequency w;\th which different syllables were repeated: a frequency of 
20% covered 80% of the syllables in a selected vocabulary. Therefore, 
the students br.ing adult, it was only necessary to teach them the spelling. 
If they couid read these 20% they could understand 80% of the vocabulary; 
the rest they could guess. The selection of words was made by tradi- 
tional educational techniques and the management indicated the essential 
phrases to be communicated. In the Brazil pilot project there were 
about twelve phrases related to each of the following subjects: labour law, 
occupational health and safety, human relations, positive work attitudes, 
working conditions, vocational training, workers' attitude to management . 
The list having been agreed, the phrases were expressed in words com- 
prehensible to all. The frequency of syllables was then calculated and 
listed in decreasing order so as to ei.jure that instruction was based on 
the most commonly used syllables. 

Typical lesson : half an hour per day, including 10 minutes' intensive in- 
struction. For 2 minutes the charge-hand reads the standing regulations. 
The supervisor and the students discuss the work done the day before ai?d 
remaining to be done. The foreman engineer gives technical safety 
directions. Literacy training as such follows: the instructor spends 5 
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minutes teaching the workers to read 5 syllables, 5 words and 3 ph leases, 
followed by 5 minutes of explanation. Then he reads the 3 chosen phrases 
(the same for a week), which form the subject of group discussion for 10 
minutes. This discussion, starting from socio-economic facts, is the core 
of all the training and ensures the proper assmiliation of the wore s learnt by 
rote in the preceding period. Progress is gauged by means of a weekly 
control sheet on which is shown a curve of the results achieved compared 
with the theoretical curve. This type of control, basically statistical, is 
an original aspect of the method. 

Staffing . Literacy training should be the responsibility of supervisory staff: 
the literate members of the work group are made responsible for the liter- 
acy of the others, under the direction of supervisory staff who have received 
appropriate pedagogical training. Ideally, the instructor comes from the 
same social and occupational background. 

Cost . Apart from preparatory expenses, the main costs are: (1) st^vJents' 
wages and loss of production during lessens; (2) teachers' wages (one in- 
structor can supervise 15 to 20 "teaching pairs" — assistant instructor + 
student); (3) cost of equipment and software, not a very heavy charge. 

Conclusions 

Difficulties . The chief technical difficulty is to analyse in a simple manner 
the job content and its operational stages in order to explain it clearly; L it 
it is highly beneficial to the undertaking that this analysis should be done in 
depth. It is often difficult to judge the literacy level of candidates, but the 
method is adaptable to all starting levels. 

Success factors . It is faster and cheaper to train the worker first in his 
mother tongue: 

- literacy tends to raise productivity (6% in Brazil); training should there- 
fore be regarded as prod'active work to be remunerated as such; 

- using auxiliary instructors who tend to take a deep interest in the ex- 
perience is a positive addition to their self-development; 

- individualised instruction and teaching words having immediate signifi- 
cance: older workers assimilate this teaching better than traditional 
instruction. 

Advantages . Fimctional literacy training it a human investment comparable 
to the creation o/ employment, but 100 tiiiios less costly. It puts the 
worker quickly in a productive situation where his output increases. In 
Brazil it was noted that requests for retraining increased and that the works 
library was in greater demand. As a step towards true vocational training, 
it should be integrated in the lifelong educational system, thus facilitating 
better adaptation to technical, economic and social development. 
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Participation of youth in development, the role of television 



Subject analysis [ Article oH telc-education: advantages and uses (primary and post- 
primary instruction, diffusion of national culture); cost factors; impact 
on teachers and other staff. 



To enable youth to play a bigger part in national development and to stem 
the rural exodus to the to\vns of those who have had a primary education, 
the Ivory Coast has developed a system of teaching by television. The 
object is to establish a stronger link between education and social and 
economic development. 

Television provides a means of ensuring a reasonably rapid expansion of 
elementary school instruction and the progressive organisation of a 
form of non-school education, with which all other active age-groups can 
be associated. It aims at integrating primary school leavers in the 
local community, as- part of an over-all educational strategy which is it- 
self integrated with the national development strategy'. 

Impact on teaching 

Television makes possible reduced costs, employment of betto v qualified 
teachers and the 'systematic use of all the latest educational techniques 
and methods. It therefore entails a total reform of the syllabi and 
methods of education. For the teacher It can be a veritable permanent 
training college. It most probably constitutes the only means of resolv-^ 
ing the problem of ix ^.^{^eralised post-primary education for the nation 
at large, providing at the same time educational advancement and 
preparation for r. tive life. Furthermore, the equ' ment — the tele- 
vision network — is fully utilised. 

The problem is to obtain the best possible combination of media (tele- 
vision, radio or printed) for a given purpose, so that in every case and 
throughout the learning process the most effective communication and the 
most appropriate medium are chosen, and are used in the most efficacious 
way by the teacher. Since it is desirable that the personnel at all levels 
within the educational system understand their new role arid feel involved 
in the current changes, a co-ordinated programme of general information, 
instruction and retraining is advisable. 

(cont'd) 
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The question arises of the extent to which television and radio make possible 
economies in staff cost through reductions in the student-teacher ratio and 
in time required for training teachers and staff. From the economic point 
of view, a satisfactory balance must be str ick between the additional cost 
and the improved performance of the systt .1 , internal and external . If the 
use of these new techniques increases the costs of initiating the staff and of 
their further training, including retraining, till they exceed the concrete 
gains, then their use is no longer justified, economici\lly speaking. Current 
research should be intensified so that eventually the teacher performs only 
the tasks that cannot be done by machines or oth"'r means. This approach 
will call for profound changes in organisation, hierarchical structures and 
responsibilities, and in the roles of both teachers and students. But inno- 
vations can only be brought about by the educators themselves. 

Repercussions un soci ety 

Through television , the entire Ivory Coast community will be able to learn 
and to see its own image. The systematic use of telc-education may be 
expected to develop a reciprocal relationship between the national community 
and the educational process. In villages and towns, the school television 
set is becoming the expression of a national culture in the making, helping to 
unitethfc generations and to make every person feel himself a member of the 
community as a whole. 

To help adults adjust to these enlarged horizons, to engender aspirations 
which will stimulate in them new attitudes, while at the same time drawing 
youth into a common effort for development, additional communication 
channels must be found, certainly in every nation State and if possible at 
the world level. 

The teacher as leader 

With the aid of te'' ^vision, the teacher becomes once more a force for pro- 
gress. His training mwsi fit him to be a leader of his pupils and of the Iocs! 
community, skilled in the use of various methods of communication and in 
the processes and techniques of instructing. He must know also how to 
observe, analyse and assess the various characteristics of the social e.x- 
vironment, to identify the resulting problems and establish the relationship 
between them. Then he v/ill need to recognise the dynamic factors which 
might be used to effect improvements. Teacher training must therefore be 
interdisciplinary t ) the greatest possible degree, because life itself is inter- 
disciplinary. 
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Realism in training 



Article comparing the respective requirements of the training and the 
undertaking: need to ensure their compatibility; effects on trainee and 
trainer: basic elements of a training strategy. 



Practical experience of training managerial staff, whether for operational, 
manufacturing, administrative or sales functions, seems to show that the 
trainees find they are expected to live in two different worlds: 

- while undergoing training, time seems to count for nothing, but at the 
workplace the time element. is absolutely essentia'; 

- in the undertaking a decision is judged by ;.ts results; but in training 
it is the analysis that leads up to the decision that is more important; 

- in the undertaking, decisions often have to be made on the basics of in- 
complete information and partial analysis; in the training course, all 
the data are there and the analysis seems to lean heavily towards 
perfection; 

- in the undertaking, success is often '^le to intuition, but in the training 
situation it tends to reward the theortscicians. 

•^he trainee finds himself torn between the two systems and has to live 
with them. The training officer or instructor has to cope with the same 
problem and to make sure that his programme: 

" meets the undertaking's needs; 

- matches the trainees' needs and hopes; 

- is successful in transm. cting specific skills. 

To do this, the training officer must try to simulate the atmosphere of the 
unaertaking, or even the economy as a whole, '<:o avoid any glaring dis- 
crepancy between reality and the situation he presents as a model The 
exercises arranged for his trainees must prea ent simulated situations 
which try to reproduce reality as closely as possible and which must be 
coped with under conditions which are also closv-) to reality. But this is 
an illusion. In faci, the model distorts reality, and the trainees have 
trouble disassociating themselves from their own understanding of reality 
and learning to takeirisks in facing a new set of circumstances. The 
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trainer must therefore seek to create an atmosphere in which the trainees - 
especially management trainees — will be daring enough to experiment a 
little and to accept the idea of learning through improvisation. 

The basic factors in such a strategy are: 

- exercise? which place the trainees in a situation they can relate to their 
own personal experience and which will, at ^he same time, encourage 
group inter-action and self-knowledge; 

- the rules of the game must be stated exactly, together with tl ,e objectives 
set for the training course; 

- the trainees mun* be given all the information they need about the specific 
training siituation, plus the theoretical background, so as to guide them in 
their approach; 

- the sequence of events must be geared to indi^/idual or group progress, 
and to the contacts between trainees and trai'' . xs or group leaders; 

- the trainees and group leaders should be encouraged to discuss the rules 
of the gr Tie tuid the objectives of the exercise while it is in progress; 

- tbe trainees must b.^ en jouraged to look for the criteria Ko evaluate the 
results at the same time as they are looking for the solutions. 

Such considerations lead to questioning whether it is not more realistic to 
look for exercises and situations — even games — which are founded on the 
trainees' personal experience rather than on a model that is bound to remain 
r>Dmote from reality and may add nothing to the effectiveness of the training. 
Contrary to what has been said, however, the system for which ihe training 
officer is responsible is not incompatible with the system of *he undertaking. 
Provided each is properly planned and utilised, the two systems are com- 
plementary. 
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Report on research carried out to test a school programme evaluation 
model: application to secondary school agricultural programmes; 
sample; data collected; findings; recommendations; appendix contain- 
ing questionnaires. 



Research has been carried out by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University to validate a model for the evaluation of secondai^ 
school programmes of vocational education in agriculture. The main 
objective was to test the evaluation model with a view to its widespread 
introduction for use by local communities. The sub-objective was to 
test the applicability of the model to programmes in the State of Virginia 
and make any necessary revisions. 

The decision wa3 made to test the :i:odel in one school in Virginia — the 
James Wood High School — and to follow-up graduates for the years 
1970, 1969, 1968 and 1967. Some 100 former agricu "val students 
were contacted. Graduates were informed, either collectively at 
meetings held expressly for the purpo.se, or individually at their homes, 
about the objectives of -he study. They were then asked to complete a 
series of questionnaires. Other data were requested from employers 
and the state and federal authorities. Attitudes to the programme of 
the total adult population of Virginia were also investigated on the basis . 
of a 3% random sample of adults in the James Wood High School 
district. 

Data were collected on: individual school records; subsequent employ- 
ment patterns; job sr:tisf action; further education and training; social 
actiTrities; employer satisfaction ratings; adu-t education; relevance 
of vocational training and tpplication of knowledge acquired- personal 
data on current students; agricultural manpower requirements; popula- 
tion served by agricultural vocational education services; placement of 
secondary school graduates and lion-graduates; persons interested in 
enrolling in aprricultural courses; objectives of the agricultural educa- 
tion programmes; financia' analysis of secondary level and adult pro- 
grammes; adult attituaes to secondary level agricultural programmes; 
lociil policies relating to agricultural education; local resources; state 
and federal contributions other than financial; occupational patterns; 
exlstirig evaluation procedures. 

(cont'd) 
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The main findings of the data analysis are outlined below. 

1. The evaluation model proved to be a viable means by which reliable data 
can be collected to analyse secondary school agricultural programmes arid 
introduce programme amendments. 

2. The co-operation of the state advisory council [cf. abstract No. 1/L 77, 
Vo). 8] is vital if the evaluation 7.s to be successful. 

3. The follow-up of graduates who hav^ been out of school for 3 or more 
years does not add significantly to the evaluation. 

Certain defects in the data collection system were revealed, e.g. grou j 
nreetings at the school were not totally successful, some difficulty wa^ 
experienced in explaining to the 3% random sample the purpose of the study. 

The following recommendntions are made as a result of the 3tudy . 

1. The ev??laiition model should be applied to other agricultural programmes 
in Virginia. 

The state ad/isory council should be involved in implementing all stages 
of the evaluation model. 

3. An advisory group should be constituted to assist in determining pro- 
gramme changes based upon the data collected. 

4. A letter of introduction should be mailed to the adult sample before the 
interviewer personally contacts the individuals. 

5. Schools implementing the model should i^nly follow-up graduates from the 
last 2 years. 

6. Preliminary plans should be started to implement the evaluation model 
on a statewide br lis. It should be prepared in handbook form to facilitate 
use by locai departments. 

Conclusion; the use of the model should result in improving current occupa- 
tional programmes so that they become more meaningful for students. 
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The use of models, a prerequisite f r effective simulation ?n teaching 



Article on the general coDcept of models and simulation in teaching: 
major movements in the instructional process — from reality to tht 
model and from the model to reality; categories of models. 



A "model" can be defined as a tool of learning or of action relating to a 
system and constituting a reproduction of that sys^^em. There are 
models whose principal objectives are to explain, to illustrate, to 
clarify — to be in fact a tool of learning. A model represents reality, 
but is not reality itself (a map is not the territory it represents). There 
are 2 types of model: models of material systems (e.g. the movements 
of mass panic) or of conceptual systems ^gravitation , the spreading of 
rumours) . 

A model is implicit in any s; stematic pedagogical situation. The selec- 
tion of a given learning situation is ^he result of presei.iing, more or 
less clearly and more or less completely, as the case may be, a pedago- 
gical objective. To simulate is to make something which is net real 
appear real. Viewed in this light^ any learning situation which is dis- 
tinct and separate from real life situations, is a si'nvulation . To put 
something into a pedagogical context is to place it in a conventionr.l situa- 
tion; that is, in a situation >»'hich only takes a.ccount of those elements 
retained by the teacher implicitly or explicitly for the purposes of his 
model. Simulation is thus the use of the model through the teaching 
process. Conventional learning situations are artificial ones of differ- 
ent types: business games, case studies, T-groups, flight simulators, 
etc. 

The use of models in teaching has progressed in two ways: firstly, in- 
structors have acquired greater facility in constructing models out of new 
learning situations (e.g. T-groiaps); secondly, the actual contents of the 
subject matter to be taught, has provided material for constructing 
models. 

The progress made in the use of i .iodels has encouraged and will con- 
tinue to encourage effective simubtion, which is itself the application of 
a model in a given learning situation. The instviictor, for instance, is 
able to create, starting otf from a model, a given learning situation as • 

defined by precise parameters . . . , 
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By definition, a pedagogical situation, must be distinct from the real situa- 
tion. It is therefore, not a question of minimising systematically the gap 
between the one and the other, but ratheif to take advantage of it fully. 
Determining this optimal gap is perhaps ^the basic action in all instruction. 
There is as yet no sure solution to this problem and perhaps it will never 
be solved completely satisfactorily. 

There are 2 pitfalls in constructing models: over-simplification and ex- 
cessive attention to detail. Economic models used in business games and 
applying excessively simple calculations have fallen into the former, while 
some programmed instruction courses have fallen into the latter. 

The cost of constructing the models is high: it is usually estimated that one 
hour of actual programmed instruction requires some 100 hours of prepara- 
tory work. 

The term "discrepancy" is used to describe the qualitative modification of 
the learning situation in relation to the real situation, e.g. as seen in case 
studies, business games, etc. Discrepancy, which aims at deconditioning 
the individual and extending both his frame of reference and his field of 
experience, varies according to whether the objective is a return transfer 
(transfert-retour) or an initial transfer (transfert-introduction) . The 
former implies a return to the learning situation from the real situation, 
with increased opportunities in relation to the original position (a situation 
of further training); the latter means an introduction starting off from the 
learning situation, to a real new situation with new opportunities in relation 
to the initial position (a situation of initial training). Indices of the degree 
of transfer can be noted in the following fields: the greater or lesser extent 
of automatic response of behaviour, motivating concepts, representation 
and attitudes. 

There are various types of model. 

- The closed model, which is conceived as something complete in itself, 
without any omissions or unknown elements. It is likely to restrict the 
user to a static situation. 

- The open model, which can be supplemented or modified The instruc- 
tion moves from known facts to a research approach, tends to substitute 
the latter for the former. 

: - The self-generating model which, from the basis of its initial facts tends 
to create, by cumulativ^e integration of results, new situations which will 
in turn modify it. 
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Article on an experimental course in functional English for immigrant 
workers: background; select: on of trainees; course stmcture; 
assessment methods; follow-up. 



School-based English courses for immigrants are characterised by high 
dropout rates. Fiarthermore, such courses have little relation to real 
work needs. An experiment has therefore been carried out to find an 
effective way of teaching English to adult immigrant workers. The 
basic hypothesis of the experiment was that the only feasible place for 
teaching functional English to operatives was the workplace. 

The experiment was initiated by the Rubber and Plastics Industry Train- 
ing Board and carried out in a plastics firm employing some 350 people. 
Advice was sought from the Pathway Centre of Further Education, set up 
by the London Borough of Ealing. The Centre is primarily intended to 
help immigrant school-leavers to reach a higher standard of English 
before starting work. 

The first step was a thorough investigation into the work of the assembly 
department which chiefly employed women workers and where the pro- 
portion of immigrants was increasing. Part*cular attention was given 
to the views of first-line supervisors. The course design was based on 
the experience of course tutors who were given on-the-job instruction 
within the department. The instruction they received was tape-recorded 
so that the vocabulary could be analysed. It was decided that a language 
course likely to benefit the company should aim to: reduce the level of 
supervision re»iuired for non-English workers; reduce the use of inter- 
preters; improve the flexibility of the workforce through improving 
understanding of instruction on the job. 

A course programme was designed with a duration of 60 hours, to be j 
given in 1-hour sessions for a 12-week period. Instruction was givert 
during the first working hour and reinforced during subsequent factor^ 
work. \ 

The total sample comprised 33 Indian women. Asked identical questions 
to measure their understanding and ability to speak English, their tape- 
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recorded replies showed many to be unable to respond to simple language 
situations typical of a factory environment. The supervisors also listed 
those with whom they had most difficulty in communicating — another 
method of determining language proficiency. The 12 poorest English speak- 
ers were selected to form a pilot group. 

The course comprised G main sections, each lasting about 10 hours (2 weeks 
in one-hour sessions). These were: (1) building confidence, establishing 
teaching methods, remedial granir.iar, (2) standard language forms at work, 
simple social conversation; (3) response to more complicated situations; 
(4) the factory; (5) initiating communications; (6) extension and revision. 

Emphasis was on participative oral work: listening and repeating after the 
tutor or from taped dialogues. Where possible the company ^s products 
were used as instructional material. At the end of each session trainees 
were given notes, with some explanatory words in Punjabi, to enable them to 
practise at home. Reinforcement of the instruction was considered highly 
important. Consequently, supervisors were encouraged to attend the 
classes and both they and the English operatives received a bulletin of the 
week's progress so that they could ask suitable questions during work. 

Ten out of the 12 trainees made significant progress. Evaluation was from 
3 sources: opinions of course tutors and supervisors, and measurable 
factors within the department. 

The average over-all increase in earnings for trainees after the course rose 
by 7%. Those with the greatest increases were those judged, by both tutors 
and supervisors, to have made the biggest improvement in English. Work 
standards improved and were maintained. Although during the year following 
the course the labour turnover of the department as a whole was about 50%, 
for the group of trainees it was zero. 

A one-day seminar has also been designed for supervisors. It includes such 
topics as: why the immigrants are here, where they come from, cultural 
background, etc. The course is difficult to evaluate in terms of improved 
job performance, hut opinion is generally favourable. It has been proposed 
that the topics in the course should be included as optional subjects in the 
courses . run by the National Examinations Board in Supervisory Studies 
(NEBSS). 
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[Act No. 71-556, concerning the establishment and operation of private 
bodies offering tuition by correspondence, and the advertising and can- 
vassing done by educational establishments, was issued on 12 July 1972. 
The Act defined tuition by correspondence and prescribed the terms of 
pupils' contracts, the conditions for authorisation to teach, for inspec- 
tion and the disciplinary control supervision of the district Council 
(Conseil acad^mique). The Act also regulated advertising by corres- 
pondence schools and prohibited canvassing.] 

A private school providing tuition by correspondence is one which pro- 
vides such training as its main function or in connection with other in- 
struction. No such establishment shall offer tuition before receiving 
from the Rector of the competent Academy an authorisation testifying his 
acceptance of the statutory declaration required of the school. This 
declaration shall contain: the name, address, status and domicile of the 
person making the declaration, a list of the management and teaching 
staff, the courses it intends to offer and in each case, the syllabus, a 
description of teaching methods, equipment and textbooks to be. used, and 
the periods covered by the courses. 

In accordance with the pre visions of the Act of 12 July 1972, a contract 
must be concluded \vith each pupil, specifying the terms on which the 
instruction is offered; the contract must be accompanied by a prospectus 
giving the syllabus and stating the basic standard needed for entry, the 
standard which it should lead to and the duration of the course. The con- 
tract shall be transmitted to the pupil by registered post. If the contract 
is terminated for any unforeseen or unavoidable cause, the pupil shall be 
similarly notified. The charge for the tuition shall be proportionate to 
the time elapsed from the date of conclusion of the contract. Any 
materials provided shall be suitable and up to date, especially as re- 
gards scientific and technical materials. 
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Any appointment in the service of a private body offering c jrrespondence 
courses shall be subject to certain conditions. Teaching jtaff must: pro- 
duce a statutory declaration of judicial record dated within the last 3 months, 
together with copies of degrees, diplomas and testimonials; the standard 
required shall not be less than that needed for appointment to a public estab- 
lishment providing the same kind of course; in addition, the place of resi- 
dence and employment record over the last 5 years shall be declared. The 
Rector of the Academy may require a written statement of engagement and 
advise the representative of the Ministry concerned if the subject of the 
course is not covered by the Ministry of Education. 

A principal of a private correspondence school must submit proof of having 
5 years' teaching experience. Special conditions shall apply in the case of 
persons who are not French nationals, in particular as to the equivalence of 
foreign degrees and diplomas produced, irrespective of whether the appoint- 
ment is to administrative or teaching duties. 

Supervision of private bodies offering correspondence courses shall be the 
responsibility of the Inspectors of the Ministry of Education or of the other 
Ministerial departments responsible for the type of study. In the case of 
higher education courses, inspection shall be carried out by teachers of the 
public institutions of higher education assisted, as need be, by other compe- 
tent personfi. Inspection shall cover syllabi, teaching methods and assis- 
tance, due performance of their duties by administrative and teaching staff, 
the proportion of teachers to pupils and any premises where the pupils 
assemble together. A body subsidised from public funds shall also have its 
bookkeeping checked. 

In any case where comment is called for, the Rector shall notify the persons 
concerned. If disciplinary measures or prosecutions are involved, the 
Rector may inform the Ministry concerned with that course of study. 

Any breach of the provisions of the Decree is punishable by imprisonment 
and a fine, ^ . 

The Decree includes transitional arrangements for bodies in existence be- 
fore the 12 July 1971 Act, and the arrangements for its coming into effect. 
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Technical progress and the classification of occupations by groups 



Article on work being done to classify occupations in appropriate groups: 
examples; advantages of the scheme. 



The occupational research being done by the Institute for Research on 
Vocational Training has made it possible to group various occupations 
together wherever analysis has shown the presence of common factors 
in the training required for practising them. The*^e typical factors 
which are common to several trades, can be used ari a basis for drawing 
up broad-based training syllabi to cover the whole group. It is, in fact, 
increasingly recognised that identical or almost identical jobs are being 
performed in different branches of the economy and that they can be 
combined in a single trade classification. "Bulldozer operator", for 
example, is an occupation common to mining, the building industry and 
rural mechanisation. Basic training for it should therefore follow a 
common syllabus, leaving only the subsequent specialisation to be given 
c^ocording to partly differentiated syllabi. 

The use of training syllabi based on the common factors in occupations 
of the same group has been found very practical in the vocational schools* 
The enterprises collaborating with these schools usually do not announce 
their exact needs for workers in a given speciality until the trainees are 
in th:3ir last year, in fact when they are just about to finish their training. 
It is obviously an advantage, therefore, for the school training syllabus 
to cover the skills common to all the trades in a particular group, and 
for specialisation training to be given only once the needs of the collabo- 
rating undertaking are definitely kno^yn. 

It is also evident that new occupations are constantly coming into being, 
and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to work out separate training 
courses for each one of them. New trades should preferably be fitted 
into occupational groups already In existence. The basic training 
syllabus, which must cover all occupations in the group, should there- 
fore be drawn up in such a way that it will remain unchanged over a 
fairly lengthy period, and the specialisation training for the different 
trades could then be subject to more frequent adaptations and revisions. 
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Appropriate grouping of skilled trades is a necessity for the standardisation 
of training syllabi . The vocational school j at present cater for 1, 200 trades, 
and the vocational secondary schools for more than 500. 

The Institute for Research in Vocational Training has worked out 5 basic 
occupational descriptions for workers' occupations, each directly dependent 
on training in one or more specific general subjects or on certain common 
factors: (1) chemistry and metallurgy; (2) radio and electrotechnics; (3) 
machine operation; (4) metalworking, general mechanics and assembly; (5) 
biology and agriculture. For each, the teaching of the general subjects, 
while in principle the same, should be so planned as to emphasise and 
deepen study in the key subject<s) of the occupational description (chemistry 
in the case of the first, physics (with main emphasis on electricity) and some 
aspects of mathematics in the second, etc.). 

The Institute's sole purpose in this regrouping exercise has been to improve 
the training syllabi. It is not intended to influence in any way the non?en- 
clature or job-content of the occupations listed in the "Manual of qualifica- 
tions and w^age rates for workers' occupations" (Ediniyj tarifno-kvalifikacion- 
nyj spravocnik rabot i professij rabofiih). 
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This report is based on research supported by British European Airways 
and the Air Transport and Travel Industry Training Board over the 
period 1968 to 1971. It describes an approach to media selection for 
vocational training, with particular reference to cost-effectiveness of 
instructional media. 

EffecMven^-jss in instruction is defined in terms of the achievement of 
givc-n objectives, e.g. prescribed level of performance on a terminal 
test, required behaviour on the job after instruction. 

Cost-effectiveness relates to the minimum cost that is capable of achiev- 
ing the given instructional objectives and is always related to a defined 
instructional situation. 

Media are the physical source of stimuli presented to the learners and in- 
clude the instructor as well as videotape, film, paper, the blackboard, 
etc. Methods determine the stimuli presented to the learners (by media) 
and responses and activities of learners. A list of method "factors" can 
be drawn up and used as a basis for making decisions on methods, e.g. . 
whole or part learning, use of pictorial and verbal stimuli, participation, 
simulation, testing, course length. It is methods rather than media which 
determine the effectiveness of instruction. It is therefore essential that 
decisions on methods should be clearly separated from decisions on 
media. Only if this is done will it be possible to avoid the danger of the 
media rather than the instructional objectives dictating methods. 

For any given instructional objective there will often be several eqtiivalent 
media combinations that can achieve it. Where there is such a choice, 
the media combination involving the least cost should be selected. 

Costs result from the processes of production and presentation and can be 
placed in the following categories: master costs (M), duplicate costs (D) 
and presentsiion costs (P- , each of which can be divided into fixed (f) and 
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variable (v) cost components. Costs will cover such items as equipment, 
maintenance, instructor training, materials, labour, transportation, rental, 
etc. 

The relative costs of equivalent media in any situation will depend on the 
amount and type of instructional content that needs to be produced, and how 
often that content can be expressed in terms of the "number of instructional 
segments" (s), and the frequency of repetition in terms of the "number of 
presentations" (p). 

Thus to take a simple example: 

If s is the number of segments in a project, and Mf is the fixed master cost 
incurred by the project, then total master costs M are: M = Mf + sMy 
and if Pf is the fixed presentation cost resulting from the project, then total 
presentation costs P are: 

P = li + spPv 
thus total project costs are: Mf + Pf + sMy + spPy 

Such formulae can be shown graphically and can be used to work out costs 
for different media combinations, thus providing a basis for final selection. 

Having selected the media combination involving the least cost, the next step 
is to carry out practical tests in a learning situation. At this stage the 
possibility of substituting other media should still be considered. Such tests 
can also be used to check cost estimates, check on the practicability of 
alternative media combinations, evaluate effectiveness, and evaluate learner 
and instructor attitudes. 
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Institut flir Arbeitsmarkt- und Berufsforschung (lAB) 
Forschungsdokumentation zur Arbeitsmarkt- und Berufsforschung 
Sonderband: Abgeschlossene Forschungsvorhaben 1970-1971 
Erlangen, Bundesanstalt fur Arbeit, 1972, 1199 p. 



Documentation on employment market and occupational research. 
Special volume: research completed 1970-1971 



Annotated bibliography of research projects in the field of employment 
and occupations completed in 1970-1971: statistics, economics, social 
policy, education and training, sociology, medicine; data by region, 
economic sector, occupation, pupils and trainees, groupft of society. 



Since 1968 the Institute for Research into the Employment Market and 
Occupations of the Federal Employment Institution (Institut fiir Arbeits- 
markt- und Berufsforschung der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeit) has been 
systematically collecting information on research being done in the fields 
within its competence. In 1970 the Institute published a bibliography of 
such research which gave a general view of not only completed projects 
but also those in progress and planned in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, together with some projects being carried out in Austria and 
Switzerland [cf. abstract No. 15/B 41708, Vol. 10]. Since that date 5 
other bibliographies have been issued to supplement the first volume. 

By 1971, when the third volume of the bibliographies was published, the 
number of completed research projects had grown to such an extent that 
they constituted 40% of the volume. This factor, coupled with the long 
delays between completion of a research project and publication of the 
relevant reports, led the Institute to bring out a new bibliography contain- 
ing only information or completed projects. It is planned to bring out 
a new edition annually. 

The volume reports on 905 projects terminated during 1970-71 with, in 
some instances, an overlap so as to permit inclusion of projects termi- 
nated earlier and some concluded in 1972. 

As with the earlier volumes, the bibliography is divided into 2 parts. 

Part 1 contains descriptions of research projects classified under 14 
main headings (statistics, economics, social policy, education and 
training, sociology, medicine, national and regional data, economic 
sector, general occupational skills and knowledge, specific occupations, 
institutional questions relating to education and training, vocational 
guidance, pupils and other persons undergoing training, problems re- 
lating to specific social groups), and some 360 sub-headings^ Each 
research project is described according to a coded list of 22 items 
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including, for instance, the names and addresses of the institutes or persons 
responsible for the research, the title of the project, its financing, a key- 
word description of the projects, the research method used, the document 
basis and reports published. 

Part 2 of the bibliography contains alphabetical lists of the institutions 
responsible for research projects, the research workers and the di- otors 
of research projects; lists of the places where the research prr^^Hs are 
being carried out, of the persons or bodies that commission .d the project, 
of the key-words or descriptors, etc. 
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Bulletin (Luxembourg) 

Association internationale d'orientation scolaire et professionnelle 

86, avenue 10 Septembre 

Irreg, 

Bulletin du Bureau regional de I'Unesco pour l'6ducation 

en Asie (Bangkok) 
Bureau regional ds I'Unesco pour l'6ducation. en .*3ie 
Dara2<am Building, P.O. Box 1425 

Les Garnets de l*Enfance (92522 Neuilly-sur-Seine) 
Fends des Nations Unies pour TEnfance 
20, rue PauUne-Borgh&se 

4 nos p. a. FF 20 

Chefs - Revue suisse du management (1201 Gendve 11) 

Association d'Organisation scientifique du Travail 

14, rue de I'Ancien-Port 

12 nos p. a. FS 30 

Die Deutsche Bemfs- und Fachschule 
Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH 
39 Bahnhofstrasse 

12 nos p. a. DM 4.60 per copy/par ex, 

L'Education (75270 - Paris Cedex 06) 

SEVPEN 

13, rue du Four 

52 nos p. a. FF 40 

Entwicklung und Zusammenarbeit (53 Bonn) 
Deutsche Stiftung fC(r EntwicklungslSnder 
Simrockstr, 1 
12 nos p. a. 

Erziehung und Unterricht (1010 Wien) 
Osterrelchischer Bundesverlag 

5 Sohwarzenbergstrasce . 

12 nos p, a. Sch. 140 

Hommss et Techniques (92807 - Puteaux) 

91, rue Jean-Jaurfes 

12 nos p. a. FF 150 
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Indu'1:rial and Commercial Traininij (Guilsbo rough, Northampton) 

John Wellens Limited 

12 nos p. a. £ 5 

Informations SIDA (59 Lille) 

Service d*information et de docume-itation de I'apprentissage et 

de la formation professionnelle 
1, place de I'Arsenal 
12 nos p. a. FF 150 

International Labour Review - Revue Internationale du Travail 

(1211 Geneve 22) 
International Labour Office - Bureau international du Travail 
12 nos p. a. US$ 7.50 

Jednotna Scola (Bratislava) 
Slovensk6 pedagogickfi nakladatel'stvo 
Sasinkova 5 

10 noj3 p. a. Kcs 50 

The Malawi Government Gazette (Zomba) 

Government Printer 

Irreg. Kl. 12.60 

Monitor Pol ski (Warszawa) 
Urz£^d Rady Ministrow Biuro Prawne 
1-3 Ujazdowskle Al. 

Irreg. 0.80 per copy /par ex. 



Nowa szkofti (Warszawr.) 

Wydawnictwo Ministerstwa Oswiaty i Szkolnictwa Wyzsego 
ul. Chocimska 25 

12 nos p. a. 12 

\ Oswiata Dorosfych (Warszawa) 

Minlsterstwo Oswiaty i Wychowania 

ul. Gra2yny 15, pok, 236 

12 nos p. a. Z* 40 

( Praca i Zabezpieczenie %)o?eczne (Warszawa) 

j Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Ekonomiczne 

\ Nieca2fa 4A 

\ 12 nos p. a. 7X 120 

\ 
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Quindicinale di Note e Commenti (00186 Roma) 

Centro Studl Investimenti sociali 

251, Corse Vittorio Emanuele 

24 nos p. a. Lit, 15,000 

R(^aciaF..tation (75 - Paris 7e) 

Centre national d 'information pour la readaptation 

10, rue de Sevres 

12 nos p.a. FF 40 

Rehabilitation Literature (Chicago, 111. 60612) 

National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 

2023 W, Ogden Ave., 

12 nos p. a, US$ 6 

The Republic of Zambia Government Gazette (Lusaka) 
Government Printer 
P.O. Box 136 

Irreg, 5 n. per copy /par ex. 

Schweizerische Blatter fur Gewerbeunterricht - 

Revue Suisse de l»enseignem':;nt professionnel (5415 Nussbaumen) 
Schweizerischer Verband fur Gewerbeunterricht - 

Union suisse pour I'enseignement professionnel 
c/o Walter Walti, Kornweg 4 
12 nos p. a. FS 24 

Sovetskaja Pedagogika (Moskva V-95) 
Akademija Pedagogi^eskih Nauk RSFSR 
58 B Poljanka 

12 nos p. a. Roub. 0.60 per copy/par ex. 

Szko^a zawodowa (Warszawa) 

Miesi^cznik Zwiazku Nauczyclelstwa Polskiego 

ul. Spasowskiego 6-8 

12 nos p. a. Zi*. 72 

U^itel'skaja gazeta (Moskva 103635) 
Ministerstvo ProsveSXenija SSSR 
Proezd Sapunova 13/15 

3 times a week/ 3 fois par semaine roub, 0,03 per copy/par ex, 

Voprosy psihologil (Moskva K-9) 
Akademija PedagoglJeskih Nauk SSSR 
Izdatel'stvo "Pedagogika" 
Prospekt Marksa 20, Korp. V, 

6 nos p. a. Roubl. 1 per copy/par ex. 
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Berufliche Bildung (Dtisseldorf) 

Bundesvorstand des Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes 

Hans-B6ckler-Haus 

12 nos p. a. 

Die Deutsche Berufs- und Fachschule (Wiesbaden) 
Franz Steiner Ver'.ag GMBH 
39 Bahnhofstrasse 

12 nos p. a. DM 4. 60 per copy/par ex. 

Dziennik Ustaw Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej (Warszawa 34) 
Urz^d Rady Ministrow 
ul. Powsinska €9/71 

Irreg. Zr 100 

Entwicklung und Zusammenarbeit (53 Bonn) 
Deutsche Stiftung fur EntwicklungslSTnder 
Simrockstr. 1 
12 nos p. a. 

Gtos Nauczycielski (Warszawa) 
Zwi^zek Nauczycielstwa Polskiego 
Ul, Spasowskiego 6/8 

52 nos p. a. 0.80 per copy /par ex. 

Journal Officiel de la Republique centrafricaine (Bangui) 
Service du Journal Officiel 
Bolte po&tale 739 

24 nos p. a. F.CFA 6.500 

Journal Officiel de la Republique frangaise (75 - Paris 15e) 
Gouvernement frangais 
26, rue Desaix 

Irreg. FF 65 

Journal Officiel de la Republique du S^n^gal (Rufisque) 
Imprimerie nationale 

52 nos p. a. F. CFA 3.000 

Professional'no-tehniSeskoe obrazovanie (Moskva) 
Gosudarstvennyj Komitet Soveta Ministrov SSSR po professional'no- 

tehniJfeskomu obrazovaniju 
Murmanskij proezd 8 

12 nos p,a* Roub. 0.30 per copy/par ex. 
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Revista de Ciencias Sociales (Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00931) 

Universidad de Puerto Rico 

4 nos p. a. US$ 2 

SocialistiJ^eskij Trud (Moskva K-12) 

Gosudarstvanriyj Komitet Soveta Ministrov SSSR po Voprosam 

Truda i Zarabotnoj Platy 
1 Pi. Kujbyseva 

12 nos p. a. Roub, 0.50 per copy/par ex 

Szkoia zawodowa (Warszawa) 

Miesic^cznik Zwiazku Nauozj'-cielstwa Polskiego 

ul. Spasowskiego 6-8 

12 nos p. a. T?C 72 



Training in Business and Industry 
Gellert Publishing Corp. 
33 West 60th Street 
12 nos p. a. 



(New York , N.Y. 10023) 
US$ 10 
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List of periodical publications abstracted, 1st despatch 1973 
Liste des publications p6riodiques resum^es, ler envoi 1973 

L'Actualit6 6conomique (Montreal 250, Quebec) 

Ecole des Hautes-Etudes commerciales 

5255, avenue Decelles 

4 nos p. a. Can. $ 8 

The Australian Quarterly (Sydney 2000) 
The Australian Institute of Political Science 
Hosking House, Penfold Place 

4 nos p. a. Aus. $ 3,50 

Berafsbildung (108 Berlin-Ost) 
Volk und Wissen Vi^lkseigner Verlag 
54 A, Lindenstrasse 

12 nos p. a. MDN 1,40 per copy/par ex. 

Canadian Vocational Journal (Ottawa 4) 
Canadian Vocational Association 
Suite 608, 251 Bank St, 

5 nos p. a. Can. $ 3 



Diario de Centro America 
9a, avonida 11-34, Zona 1 
Irrcg. 



(Guatemala) 



Diario Oficial, Segao I - Parte I (Brasilia) 
Departamento de Imprensa Nacional 
Irreg. Cr. $ 45 

Education permanente (75-Paris 16e) 
Instltut national pour la formation des adultes 
51, bid de Montmorency 
4 nos p. a. FF 25 

GrTos Nauczyclelski (Warszawa) 
Zwi%zek Nauczycielstwa Polsklego 
Ul. Spasowsklego 6/8 

52 nos p. a. 7X. 0.80 per copy/par ex. 



Industrial and Commercial Training 

John Wellens Ltd 

12 nos p. a. £ 5 



(Guilsborough, Northampton) 



L'Economie llbanalse et arabe (Beyrouth) 
Chambre de Commerce et d 'Industrie de Beyrouth 
Rue Allenby, Immeuble Ayass 
B.P. 1801 
24 nos p.a. 
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Notiziario della Confedsrazlone Generale dell'Industrla Itallana (Roma) 
Confederazione Generale dell *Indu stria Itallana 
Piazza Venezia 11 

26 nos p. a. Lit. 15.000 

Personnel Management (London S.E. 1) 
Business Publications Ltd. 
Mercury House , Waterloo Road 
12 nos p. a. £ 5 

Sovetskaja Pedagogika (Moskva, V-95) 
Akademija PedagoglJfeskih Nauk RSFSR 
58 B Poljanka 

12 nos p. a. Roub. 0.60 per coyp/par ex. ) 

Szakmunkasnevel§s (Budapest V) 

Munkaugyi Miniszt^rlum Szakoktatasi F6'oszt£lyanak Folyoirata 

15 Szabadsag-t6r 

12 nos p. a. Fl. 24 

Szkd^ zawodowa (Warszawa) 

Miesiqcznik Zwiazku Nauczycielstwa Polskiego 

ul. ^asowskiego 6-8 

12 nos p. a. 72 

iycie szkoty wyzszej (Warszawa) 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe 
Miodowa 10 

12 nos p. a, Zf. 20 

) 



ILO functions in vocatfonai training 




I Documentation j 
S and research 



Standard 



setting 



I Technical 
I co-operatio 



Information 



The ILO systematically collects Information on new developments 

I in law and practice in vocational training from 120 MemberStates* 

I It undertakes research on trends in training requirements and 

J practices in all fields of economic activity and at all levels of work. 

I The International Labour Conference has established international 

j standards concerning the organisation and methods of vocational 

I training in general (Recommendation No. 117), training in agri- 

^1 culture (No. 101), the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 

I (No. 99), the vocational training of fishermen (No. 126), the 

I vocational training of seafarers (No. 137) and special youth 

I employment and training schemes for development purposes 

I (No. 136). 

''I More than 400 ILO experts are at present giving technical advice 

I in some 80 countries to help governments, workers and employers 

I in their efforts to raise the skill levels of the population and, 

I through training, contribute to national economic development. 

^1 Using this documentation and experience, the ILO provides a 

I training info, mation service through the CIRF research reports 

I and periodical publications: 
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